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FALL OF A FACTORY CHIMNEY AT BRADFORD: RESCUE OF THE BOY, DAVID BREWER. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


DEATHS. 


On Nov. 28, 1832, at Mandevil 


1, Jamaica, James Graham Doorly, 


District Engineer, third son of the late Major Doorly, aged 37 years. 
At Killincarrick Farm, county Wicklow, Ireland, Thomas MeGlashan, 
the faithful servant of the late Sir St. Vincent Hawkins Whitshed, Bart. 
On Nov. 18, 1882, at Esquimalt, British Columbia, Harriet Alice, wife of 


William Fisher, Esq., of Esquimalt, 
(Liverpool papers please copy.) 


aged 59 years. 


and late of Elms House, Liverpool, 


On the 3ist ult., at his residence, 39, Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W., 
William Dockar. Friends will kindly accept this intimation. 


On the 27th ult., at Melbourne House, 


beloved wife of Jobn Philip Trew, 
Surbiton-hill, Surrey, aged 32. 

*,° The charge for the insertion 0 

Five Shillings for 


Surbiton, Frances Anne, the 
jun., and daughter of I. G. Bone, of 


f Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
each announcement, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 13. 


Sunpay 


First Sunday after Epiphany. 

Morning Lessons: Isaiah li, ; Matt. 
iv. 23—v. 13. Evening Lessons: 
Tsaiah lii. 18 and liii, or liv.; Acts 
iv, 1—32. 

St. James’s noon, probably Rev- 
Francis Garden, Sub-Dean. 


, JAN. 7. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 10.30 a.m. 

Westminster Abbey, 10a.m., Rev. A. 
J. Worlledge; 3 p.m., Rev, Cun a 
Farrar. 

Whitehall. 11 a.m. 

Savoy. 11.30a.m,, Rev. Canon Spence; 
7pm, Rey. F. G. Ponsonby. 


Monpay, Jay. 8. 


Plough Monday. 

Hilary Cambridge Term begins. 

Prince Albert Victor of Wales, born, 
1854, 

British Architects’ Institute, 8 p.m., 
Ashpitel Prize. 

London Institution, 5 pm, Mr. II. 
Blackburn on Modern Pictorial Art. 

Engineers’ Society, 7-30 p.m., Mr, A. 
Walmisley on Land Surveying. 

Medical Society, 8.30 p.m., Lett- 
sontian Leeture —Dr, A, 1s, Sansom 
on Vulvu ar Diseases of the Heart, 

'Turspay 

New moon, 5 59 a.m, 

Accession of Iumbert I. King of 
Italy. 1578 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Professor 
Tyndali on Laght and the Nye. 

Anthy poloziew Tustitute, 8 p.m., 
Mr W S Dimenn on the Provable 
Region of Man's Evolution, 

Siblicul Archieology Society, 8 p.m. 


Roral Academy, 8 p.m., Mr J. E, 
Tlodzson on Painting, and Thurs- 
day. 

Normal School of Science, 8 pm., 
Professor Huxley, first of Six 
Lectures to Working Men on Sheil- 
fishes. 

St. James’s Hall—Popular Conce:ts 
resuined, 

Chureh of England Sunday School 
Institu'e, 6 p.m., Rev. A. Barry on 
the Sunday School Teacher’s Use of 
the Revised Version, 

» JAN, 9. 

Medical and Chirurgical Soci ty, 
8.30 p.m. 

Photographie Seciety, 8 pm. 

British Orphan Asylum, Slouzh; 
elections, Cannon-street Hotel 

Civil Engineers’ Tnstitution, 8 pm., 
Inaugural Address of the Lresi- 
dent, Mr, Brunlees, 

Horticultural Society, 


Wepyespay, Jan. 10. 


Literary Fund, 3 p.m, 

Graphic Soc.ety. 8 p.m, 

Geological Sov.e'y, 8 p.m., papers by 
Me ss. BR. F.'lomes, J. 8. Gardner, 
and F. Oats. 

TuHurRspay 

Hilary Law Sittings begin in the 
Royal Law Courts. 

Royal Society, 4 30 p.m, 

London Institution, 7 p.m., Mr, H. 
B. Dixon on Gas-light, 

Fripa 


Astronomical Society, 8 p.m. 


Dialectical Society, soirée, 8 p.m. 

Microscopical Society, 8 p.m. — 

Society of Arts, 7 p.m., Professor, 
H. N. Moseley on the Inhabitants 
of the Ocean. 

» JAN. TL, 

Antiquaries’ Society, 8.30 p.m, 

Inventors’ Institute, 8 p.m. 

Engincers’ Society, 7.30 p.m,, Mr. I, 
Adams on Strains in Ironwork, 

Horological Institute, 8 p.m. 

y, JAN, 12. 

Clinical Society, anniversary, 8.30, 


Quekett Microscopical Club, 8 p.m. 


New Shakspere Society, 8 p.m. 


Sarurpay, Jan. 13.—Botanie Society, 3.45 p.m, 


] Bridge. 

Return vickets, London to Brighton, ave 
and Monthly Vickets at cheap rates, availal 
and Brighton, 


RIGHTON.—Frequent Trains from Victoria and London 


Also Trains in connection from Ke 


igton and Liverpool-strect. 
ailable f ghtdays. Weekly, Fortnightly, 
yle to travel by all Trains between Loudon 


Cheap Half-Guinea First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday from 


Victoria and London Bride 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brig' 
agn,, Calling at Clapham Junction. 


iton from principal Stations on th 
Districts. 


admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 


hitun every Sunday, from Victoria at 10.45 


Hanan Drawing-Koom Cars between Victoria and Brighton. Through bookings 


e Railways in the Northern and Midland 


P A RIS.— SHORTEST, 
NEWHAVEN, DIE 


Steamers ab Newhaven and Dieppe. 


Jteamers with excellent Cabins, 


CHEAPEST ROUTE. — Via 


PPE, and ROUEN. 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class. From 
Fares—Single, 33s., 248., 178.5 


&c. Trains run alongside 


SOUTH OF FRANCK. I'LTALY, SWITZERLAND, &c.— Tourists’ Tickets are 
issucd enabling the holder to yisit all the principal places of interest. 


TICKETS and every 


information 


at the Brighton 


Company's West-Knd General Offices, 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 


Hotel Buildings, ‘Trafalgar-squar 
Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 
(By order) 


City Office, Huy'’s Agency, Cornhill; also at the 


J. P. Kyieut, General Manager. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


EXTRA DAY PE 


EREORMANCES 


will be given by the 
Merz and BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
oS 
WEDNESDAY, , at Three, 


SATURDAY 


IN ADDITION TO THE REGULAR PERFORMANCES 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 


“st. JAMES’S GRAND HALL, REGENT-3TREET, PICCADILLY. 
FREDERI 


EIGHTEL 


[°*, 


AFDERNOON at 2.10 


CK BURGES-S’S 


TH ANNUAL 


; EVENING at Eight. . 


Upon which occasion he will again have the valued co-operation and assistance of 


nearly 


all the 


PRINCIPAL ARTISTS 


upon forwar 
Austin, St. James's Hall. 


GANGER'S GRAND. NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, 


WESTMINSTER 
Digrontaey, 


The GREATEST 
Three ¢ 


BRIDGE-ROAD, 


by the ROYAL FAMILY and most of the 
JROWNED HEADS of EUROPE. 

tT UR TAINMIENT in EUROPE, 
t Circus Companies. 


The Grandest Pantomime in London, 
Grand and Gorgeous. 
A THING OF BEAUTY, 
Magnificent beyond Comparison, 


ent 
BLUFF Kk 


anit 

FIELD OF THE 

PEmibracing Thirteen 

introducing ete entire 
I 


ot 
i Horses fro 4 
Ponies, Mules, Cumels, 


itled 
ING HAL, 


the 

CLOTH OF GOLD, 
+ Magniticent Scenes, 
" Zoological Collection, 
all Golowurs, 

all Nations, 


Dromedaries, and other Animals, 


A ihe Herd of Bleplomnts, 


TWICE DAILY, 


Two and 7.30 p.m. 


TWICE DAILY, Two and 7.3. 
Pronounced by the Press and over 50,000 people who have 
already witnessed it to be the best among the 


many good that have been produced 


DAILY 
Popntar Prices, 

Sole Proprietors, JOIN 
Business Manager, 


] YceuM.—mucit ADO ABOUT NOTHING, EV 


MORNING 
and Feb, 3, at Two o’Clock, 


from 6d, 


Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open, Ten to Bive. 


this World-funed Spectacular and Pantomimic 
lishment, 
8S GRAND PANTOMIME, 


oat Two and 7 
to 
and GEORG 
ALKTHUR R 


ERY 
Terry 


Jan. 1, Jan. 20, Jan, 27, 


ME and MRS. GERMAN 


Langham-place. A SPURANGKH HOs'l.: 
Mr. Corney Grain. entitied EN ROU" 
BOY. a New Afterpiece. 

at Three; Evenings, Monday, Tuesday, 
inission, 1s. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. and ds. 


Morning Pertor 


REED'S ENTERTAINMENT 


(Managers, Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corey Grain), ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 


toliowed by a New Musical sketch, b: 
Concluding with THAT DREADEUL 


ances ‘Tnesday, Thursday, and Saturd. 
Wednesday, ard Friday at Right. ie 


No tees, 


I 


LE. 
his 


divine dignity.""—The 'Times) 
VING THE PRAVORIOM.” “CHR 


er Great Pictures. DORE GALLERY, 35. 


OREL’S GREAT WORKS.—‘ ECCE HOMO” (‘Full of 


and * "THE ASCENSION :" 
IST ENTERING J 
, New Bond-strect. 


; “ CHRIST 
UsALEEM,” with all 
Duily, 10 tow, 


1s. 


VA ASP Te MONTE CARLO, 


from JAN. 15 to MARCI 15, 1883, 
LYRICAL sR hs 
french), 

(8 DE FIGARO, 

E PLOERMEL, 


ARTISTS ENGAGED, 
Madame VAN ZANDT. 
Madame HEILGRONN. 
Madwne HAMAN, 


IE. 


Monsicur PLARGUN. 
N ICK Dee 
JANUARY 31, 1883, 


CORSO DE GALA. 


GRAND 
3A TAILLE DE CONFETTI. 
BATAILLE DES FLEURS, 


GRAND VEGLIONE DE LA FETE VENETIEN. 
Illuminations, Electric Light, Fireworks. 
Five Car Prizes, £750. 

Four Cavalcade Prizes, £480. 

Six Mascarade Prizes, £220. 

Five Mascarades on Horsebaek. 


23 Prizes.—_NICE CARNIVAL—£1564 in Cash. 


SIX DAYS, JAN, 31 to FEB, 5, without interruption. 


President—The Count de Cessole, 
Secretary—Mr. A. Sactone. 
Treasurer—Baron Roissard de Bellet. 


A FEW COPIES ARE STILL ON SALE 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


WITIE IT IS GIVEN 


A LARGE PICTURE, PRINTED IN COLOURS, 


ENTITLED 


CINDERELicg, 


FROM THE PAINTING BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 
Price One Shilling ; Postage Tuland, Threepence-Halspenny. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS, 


A CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; Inland Postage, TWOPENCE-HALFPENNY. 
Published at the Office of the IntvsrrarepD Lonpon News, 198, Strand, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; INLAND POSTAGE, 23d., 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONGON ALMANACK 


FOR 1188S. 
Published at the Office of the ILuysrrarep Lonpon News, 198, Strand. 


POSTAGE FOR FOREIGN PARTS THIS WEEK, 
JANUARY 6, 1883. 


The publication of the Thin Paper Edition of the InnusrrarEep Loypon 
News being for the present week suspended, subscribers will please to 
notice that copies of this Number forwarded abroad must be prepaid 
according to the following rates :—Z'wopence to Africa (West Coust of), 
Alexandria, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Cape of Good 
Hope, China (vii United States), Constantinople, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Gibraltar, Greece, Holland, Italy, Jamaica, Mauritius, New 
Zealand, Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States ot 
America; and 7'kveepence to China (via Brindisi) and India. 
Newspapers for foreign parts must be posted within eight days 
of the date of publication. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1888. 


The New Year has indeed opened gloomily. A little 
before the joy-bells in Paris announced the advent of 
1883, and on the eve of the gay festival which celebrates 
Le Jour del’ An, the spirit of the most illustrious Frenchman 
of the day had fled. The sad accident with a revolver, 
which on Nov. 27 disabled M. Gambetta, proved to be the 
beginning of the end. Although his wounds to a great 
extent healed, the distinguished patient never recovered 
his constitutional vigour, and complicated disorders 
supervened which defied the skill of his physicians and 
carried him off unexpectedly within a few minutes of 
midnight on Sunday. The incidents associated with his 
death were as startling as the series of dramatic events 
that marked his public career. While the official world 
was mournfully pondering over the sudden catastrophe, 
and the President of the Republic was sadly going 
through the form of giving audience to foreign Ministers 
and State functionaries, the gaieties of the Boulevards 
were hardly disturbed by the news that the patriot who, 
more than any man, bad laid securely the foundations of 
their free institutions was dead in his modest dwelling 
at Ville d’Avray. 


The career of M. Gambetta has been hardly less 
romantic than that of Napoleon III., whose régime he 
helped to bring to an end. Since 1868, when, during the 
Baudin prosecution, he launched a fiery philippic against 
the Empire, his name has been prominently associated 
with the political fortunes of France. When his 
country was almost in a state of collapse after the 
overthrow of Sedan and the investment of Paris, he 
it was who escaped in a balloon from Paris to 
Tours, and by his indomitable vigour and resolution 
raised new armies to hurl against the. German lines; 
and when, after successive defeats, the Assembly’ at 
Bordeaux desired to negotiate for peace, he refused to 
succumb, and went into exile. After the downfall of M. 
Thiers through the intrigues of the Monarchists, and the 
establishment of the Republic, with Marshal MacMahon 
as President for seven years, M. Gambetta strenuously 
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opposed the reactionary policy of the De Broglie Ministry, 
and by his intrepidity and eloquence averted a coup @’ état, 
and, supported by public opinion as expressed through a 
newly-elected Assembly, obliged the Marshal President 
both to ‘submit and. resign.” The Republic was 
secured, M. Grévy was chosen as its chief, and M. 
Gambetta became the first citizen of France. His 
refusal to take office till his unrivalled popularity 
began to wane was a political blunder that cost him 
dear. When, in November of last year, he was obliged 
to assume the Premiership, the rivals from whom 
he had held aloof declined to serve with him, and after a 
series of lamentable mistakes during six short weeks of 
official life, the Gambetta Cabinet was overthrown by a 
vote of the Chamber of Deputies, and its chief almost 
retired from public life. He patiently waited for a reaction 
in his favour, which he was not destined to witness. 


It is quite possible that by duly learning the lessons 
taught by bitter experience, the fallen and distrusted 
statesman might have recovered his ascendency, and 
eventually have réached the summit of his ambition on the 
retirement of President Grévy. But it was not to be. 
His death has created a void which no other public man 
can fill, No living politician so fully enjoys the confidence 
of the French middle and agricultural classes; none 
is so well able as he was to give effect to 
that Opportunist policy which the democracy of Paris 
and the Revolutionists behind it so scornfully contemn, 
or to keep in check those voleanic forces which threaten 
the Republic. President Grévy, indeed, possesses those 
lofty qualities—firmness of purpose, purity of patriotism, 
and unbending integrity—-which may help to guide his 
bewildered countrymen through the perils of the near 
future. But, after all, he is more an impartial moderator 
than an active leader. He can choose capable statesmen— 
but where are they to be found? ‘The decease of M. 
Gambetta, though he was under an eclipse, is the loss of a 
political force that permeated the life of the nation, and 
of a masterful sagacity that might have overcome all 
hostile influences and consolidated the Republic. Scheming 
Royalists will now indulge in aspirations and intrigues that 
were but a week ago hopeless; restless Anarchists will be 
encouraged to plot against a Constitutional régime that 
is objectionable in their eyes because it preserves order 
and suppresses revolution. As is too often the case with 
nations that undervalue the services of their greatest 
public men while alive, the French people will accord to 
the remains of M. Gambetta the distinction of a grand 
public funeral, and repent at leisure that they allowed 
the jealousies of faction and the virulence of an irre- 
sponsible press to shake their confidence in a commanding 
genius who would have given stability to their free 
institutions, and restored the prestige of their country. 


The European press fully recognises the magnitude of 
the loss France has sustained, and does ample justice to 
the brilliant qualities of the departed statesman. Perhaps 
the Berlin newspapers, while paying a generous tribute of 
respect to M. Gambetta’s memory, are right in regarding 
the death of their ‘‘most capable and most embittered 
enemy as a pledge of peace.” It may be that his longing 
for a war of revenge at the fitting time has been exag- 
gerated. He—an Opportunist in foreign as well as in 
domestic politics—would certainly never have com- 
mitted his country to such an adventure unless assured 
of success. But his eagerness to keep alive the military 
spirit of his countrymen, and to perfect the organi- 
gation .of the French army, was in keeping with 
his alleged designs. Prince Bismarck, although always 
a forbearing observer of French politics, cannot but 
have felt relieved at the disappearance in one year 
of his two most dreaded antagonists—General Skobeleff 
and M. Gambetta. Our own Press, in their eulogies 
passed upon the deceased statesman, do not fail to note 
that he was always the steadfast friend of the English 
alliance, though vexation at the failure of the French 
Government to sustain their influence and prestige in 
Egypt led him to give a rash support to schemes of 
«‘ colonial expansion,” which were in a measure adapted 
to weaken the cordial relations of the two countries, and 
will probably now collapse. The peace of Europe may for 
a time be more secure by the effacement of M. Gambetta. 
But if France should be disorganised by this sudden 
calamity, Europe will not eventually be the gainer. 


The unexpected death of M. Gambetta is not the only 
sombre event of the first week of 1883. Before the old 
year had expired we had tidings of the extraordinary 
suicide of Count Wimpffen, the Austrian Ambassador at 
Paris, who appears to have been goaded into a frenzied 
state of mind by nervous depression or mysterious 
domestic incidents, but who, as a diplomatist, both after 
the Prussian war and in relation to France, had effectively 
served his Imperial master. The deluges of rain which 
lately caused so much wide-spread desolation and 
disaster in Germany and the Alpine region, have this 
week been renewed with distressing and calamitous 
results. Rarely has such a wet season been known 
at Christmas-time, and the superfluity of moisture and 
dripping skies, though accompanied with the tem- 
perature of June, is not, for the most part, a welcome 
substitute for the keen winds and bracing atmosphere 
that are expected at winter. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

All the world—except, perhaps, the descendant of that 
Hampshire agriculturist who, when he was told by Mr. 
Roebuck that the great Duke of Wellington was dead, replied 
“TI be mighty sorry for he; but who wr he ?’?—knows by 
this time that M. Léon Gambetta, sometime an Advocate of 
the Paris Bar, member of the Government of National 
Defence, President of the Chamber of Deputies, Prime 
Minister of France, and proprietor of the journal called La 
République Frangaise, is no more. Passing through Paris on 
my way from Rome, on New-Year’s Eve, I learned that the 
ex-Dictator, who escaped in a balloon from beleaguered Paris 
to distracted Tours, was dangerously ill. One of the extreme 
Radical papers kindly observed, indeed, of the illustrious 
invalid: ‘‘ We regret to find that the news this morning of 
M. Gambetta’s health is more reassuring.’’ Going out on 
Monday afternoon in Fleet-street, I saw placarded outside 
half-a-dozen newspaper offices, ‘‘ Death of M. Gambetta.” 


Tribunes of the people, when they fall out, rarely forgive 
«ne another. It was not to be expected that Gambetta’s 
ancient and implacable foe, Citizen Henri Rochefort, would 
speak very kindly of his enemy’s extinction. So the article in 
the Intransigeant vecording the demise of the Chief of the 
Opportunists was charitably headed ‘‘ Fin d’un Sauveur”’ ; 
and the “ Esclaves ivres,’’ the communistic working men whom 
the irate Deputy for Belleville, on a memorable occasion, so 
virwlently denounced, smiting the table before him, mean- 
while, with his walking stick, were sarcastically told that they 
might now ‘sleep tranquilly in their lairs.’”’ 


Léon Gambetta, the Franco-Genoese, was only forty-four. 
Well; by the time that Napoleon Bonaparte the Corsican was 
forty-six he had been Consul and Emperor, and Master of the 
World—he had lost Waterloo, and was a bankrupt exile. In 
the not very extraordinary course of nature, M. Gambetta 
might have lived till, say, the year 1921, just as Napoleon 
might have lived till the year 1851 to witness, as his compeer 
and conqueror Duke Arthur did, the opening of the Great 
Exhibition. Imagine Byron, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Dickens, and Thackeray all dining together at the Atheneum ! 
Such a meeting seems, at the first blush, scarcely credible ; 
yet, in the not very extraordinary course of nature, it might 
have happened. 


The Paris Figaro, writing of the deceased politician, re- 
murks that he might have said, with Marshal Saxe, on his 
death-bed, ‘‘The dream has been short; but it has been 
beautiful.’? The words which, we read, were really uttered by 
the victor of Fontenoy (he beat us in that field, but it was under 
Marlborough that he had been trained to fight), and which 
were addressed to his physician, were ‘‘M. de Senac, I have 
dreamed a beautiful dream.’? But Maurice de Saxe had said 
something more and better than that. On the night preceding 
the battle of Rocour he had said to the same physician, quoting 
the ‘* Andromaque ’’ of Racine :— 

Songe, songe, Senac, 4 cette nuit cruelle 
Qui fut pour tout un peuple une nuit éternelle, 


Songe aux cris des vainqueurs, songe aux cris des mourants, 
Uuns la flame ¢touffés, sous le fer expirants. 


He added, ‘‘ All these poor soldiers know nothing about it.” 
We was sorry for the poor brave men who were going to die. 
J always couple this story, in my mind, with the anecdote of our 
James Wolfe murmuring the stanzas from Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy’? in 
the barge in which he was being rowed to the Heights of 
Abraham, to find there, with his heroic foeman, Montcalm, a 
common death, and inherit a common glory. 


And Léon Gambetta lies dead, at forty-four: the proxi- 
mate cause of his death blood-poisoning, the primary 
cause obscure, if not mysterious. My barber, in Paris, pro- 
fessed to know all about that pistol-shot. He was equally well 
informed (by his own showing) as to the cause of the suicide 
of M. de Wimpften, the Austrian Ambassador. Your barber 
knows everything. Anda hundred barbers’ tongues make up 
the multi-langued thing which we call Rumour, which is 
ordinarily a glib pasticcio of Lies. 


This notable political personage—whether he leaves a name 
which will be famous in history it would be absurdly premature 
to speculate upon, just, now—expired in a house the name of 
which, at least, posterity will not easily let die. It was at 
‘“Les Jardies’’ at Ville d’Avray, in the department of Seine- 
et-Oise, that Léon Gambetta breathed his last. It was at 
“Les Jardies’’ that the illustrious novelist and Thinker, 
Honoré de Balzac, wrote the concluding pages of the ‘* Comédie 
Humaine.” 


Turning to the ‘‘ Correspondance”’ of Balzac (of which Mr. 
Bentley published an English translation, executed, I believe, 
by the late Charles Lamb Kenney, I find that the first letter 
of the novelist from ‘‘ Les Jardies’’ bears the date of 1838. 
It is addressed to Madame Zulma Carraud, at Frapesle. The 
next ‘‘Jardies”’ letter, written in July of the same year, is 
to the Countess Eve de Hanska, at Vierzschovnia, the Polish 
lady whom Balzac married late in life, who survived him more 
than thirty years, and who died only the other day in Paris. 
He gives a characteristic description of his (then) new villa:— 

My house is like a parrot’s perch. There is one r»om on each storey, and 
there are three storeys, On the ground floor, dining-room and drawing- 
room; on the second floor, bed-room and dressing-room: on the topmost 
floor, a study, whence in the middle of the night Iam writing to you. The 
whole is flanked by a staircase remarkably resembling a ladder, The house 
ix -u:rounded by a covered gallery, supported by pilusters of brick. 

Tie kitchen and the rooms for the servants were in a separate 
bu.lding. - 


The last letter from ‘‘ Les Jardies”? is dated November, 
1840, and is written to his sister, Madame Laure Surville. It 
is full of Balzac’s usual complaints about excess of work and 
want of money. Within the next four weeks he has three 
hundred and seventy-eight columns to write for different news- 
papers—the ‘‘ Journal du Commerce,’ the ‘* Presse,’’ the 
“Sylphide,’’ the ‘‘ Mode,”’ and so forth. Then the printers are 


@ 
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dunning for the corrected proof-sheets of two novels, ‘‘ Le 
Curé de Village’’ and ‘* Sour Marie-des-Anges.’’ And so 
the Human Comedy is being perpetually played out; and 
we strut and fret our hour on the stage, and then are 
heard no more. Does it matter much, here below, if 
the ‘‘ poor player’’ have been a reality or a creature of the 
imagination? With ghastly elaboration the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Times has described the room in which 
Gambetta died—the furniture, the bed, the very corpse itself; 
and then we are told of the political magnates who came to 
stare at the dead man. Clemenceau, Jules Ferry, Freycinet, 
Lepére : they were all there. Finita la Commedia. It would not 
be difficult to people that chamber of death with the shades 
of the actors in that other Comedy which Honoré de Balzac 
drew. Vautrin, the Pére Goriot, Lucien de Rubempré, 
Bixio, the ‘‘illustré’’ Bianchon, Nucingen, the Jew banker, 
and Rastignac. Especially Rastignac. He was a man who 
made his way. 


IT have got back, I rejoice to say, to my books, and find a 
long table heaped high with brown paper parcels, containing 
literature new and old; for I left a rare ragged regiment of 
ancient tomes behind me, last November, to be bound. ‘The 
book-binders have behaved nobly (one has even refrained from 
dunning for his money the day after delivering his work) ; 
and I am revelling in new reproductions of Grolier Le Gascon, 
Maioli, ‘‘Spanish,’”? Derome, Roger Payne ‘ corners,’’ tree- 
calf, ‘‘ cat’s-paw,’’ and ‘‘ Harleian border.” 


But here is a new, singular, and interesting example of the 
art of the Bié\odérne and of typography to boot, and it comes 
from no bookbinder of mine own. It is an ‘‘ Account of the 
Manner in which Sentences of Penal Servitude are carried out 
in England,’’ and bears the impress of her Majesty’s Convict 
Prison, Millbank. Set up and bound (very neatly, crimson, 
half roan, gilt, cloth sides) by the gentlemen who have ‘‘ gone 
wrong,’’ and all expiating their little aberrations in penal 
servitude. A remarkable book of one hundred and seventy 
octavo pages. The author, Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, K.C.B., 
R.E., Surveyor- General of Prisons. 


Thework was originally prepared for the First International 
Prison Congress, held in London in 1872; but the present is a 
new and revised edition, brought down to the present time. 
Sir Edmund Du Cane’s book may be broadly characterised as a 
Plain Statement of Unimpeachable Facts. Within the last few 
years an mmmense amount of printed matter (mainly scn- 
sational twaddle) has been published, now in romantic, now in 
pseudo-autobiographical form, professing to give full, true, 
and particular accounts of convict life. Sir Edmund Du Cane 
gives us in these unvarnished pages a valuable antidote to the 
stuff that has been so widely scattered about concerning 
convict labour and convict discipline. 


I shall return to the book; but I may just quote here a 
very encouraging piece of criminal statistics, which I commend 
to the attention of those who think that we are in the worst of 
allbad ways with regard to our felonious population. Says Sir 
Edmund Du Cane :— 


The statistical tables of crime must be studied by those who wish to 
appreciate the effects of the changes we have made at various times, It will 


~ be sufficient if I here give the figures which show the remarkable decrease of 


serous crime of late years. When this pamphlet was first issued, in 1872, the 
year 1870 was distinguished as showing a smaller number of sentences to 
penil servitude in England and Wales than had ever before been known, 
viz., 1788. (This number was ten per cent less than in the previous year 
1869, viz., 2006.) The year 1871 had again fullen as much below its pre- 
decessor, viz., 1627, nearly one-fifth lower than in 1869; and the numbers 
have continued to fall, so that in 1831 they were only 1525 (or rather more 
than half the number on the average of five years ending 1859), though the 
population has in that period increased from 19,686,701 to 25,968,286, 


There are always so many things for which you ought to 
be unfeignedly grateful on New-Year’s Day! In the first 
place that youarealive. ‘Then there may be special reasons for 
gratitude in the circumstances that you are not in imminent 
peril of being hanged ; that your name has not (yet) appeared 
among the declarations of bankruptcy in the London Gazette ; 
that the brokers are not in your house; that you have not 
been fined ten pounds for non-appearance as a juryman at 
the High Court of Justice; that you have enough money to 
pay your Fire Insurance Policy; and that the friend who 
used to bore you with manuscript five-act tragedies and twelve- 
canto epics has written to you from Chicago, Dlinois, U.S.A., 
with the cheerful information that he has abandoned the un- 
grateful trade of authorship and is doing remarkably well in 
the pork-packing line of business. : 


I have many things to be grateful for at this festive 
season; but, perhaps, brightest among my boons do I account 
the fact that I was many hundreds of miles from England 
when the great libel case of Belt v. Lawes was decided. In 
Rome we talked about the trial for weeks together, and those 
who were of a sporting turn betted freely on the potential 
verdict ; but we did not have to write leading articles on the 
summing-up of the Judge and the finding of the jury. 
Remarkable Judge. Remarkable jury. Remarkable trial. 


When the damages and costs (remarkable damages, remark- 
able costs) have been paid, and the monstrous ghost of this 
lawsuit has been finally laid in the Red Sea, it may be perhaps 
permissible to ask (without incurring the risk of falling into 
Contempt of-Court) how much artistic assistance a sculptor is 
justified in availing himself of in the preparation of his work. 
There is the case of Sir Francis Chantrey and Thomas 
Stothard, R.A., curiously in point. I wonder whether it was 
alluded to by any of the learned gentlemen engaged in the 
case. Stothard, we read in Mrs. Bray’s ‘Life’? (London, 
Murray, 1851), was frequently employed to muke designs for 
sculptors. Among these may be mentioned the Garrick 
monument in Westminster Abbey, tlhe monument to Miss 
Johnes at Hafod, Wales, and especially that for the exquisite 
group of the Sleeping Children in Lichfield Cathedral. 
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Sir Francis Chantrey, when questioned on the subject, was 
wont to say that the original idea for the group was given to 
him by the mother of the children, Mrs. Robinson, ‘‘ dwelling 
on her feelings, when, before she retired to bed, she had 
usually contemplated them, as she hung over them, locked in 
each other’s arms asleep.’? It occurred to Chantrey that the 
reproduction of this scene would be the most appropriate monu- 
ment, and he made the suggestion to Stothard. So Stothard 
produced an elaborate drawing, which Chantrey, with some 
slight variations (not in the attitude but in the drapery), copied 
in clay and subsequently in marble. Mrs, Bray gives engravings 
both of Stothard’s drawing and Chantrey’s sculptured group ; 
and she adds that the painter used to say that ‘‘no sculptor 
had ever before so completely embodied his ideas in marble , 
and always spoke of Chantrey as a man of a high order of 
genius, cultivated and imbued with the grace of classic an- 
tiquity.’”” But did the sculptors of* classic antiquity employ 
painters to make designs for them? 


A side-issue to this big Oyer of Libel has been raised by a 
clergyman, who writes to the Times to say that when Mr. Brock 
(remarkable witness) received the order for the colossal 
statue of Richard Baxter at Kidderminster, he (the reverend 
gentleman) was applied to by the sculptor for some information 
as to the clerical vestments in which he should array the effigy 
of the great Nonconformist. The reverend gentleman went 
to the British Museum to ascertain whether Baxter had ever 
taken an academical degree ; but, not being able to gather any 
information on that point, he wisely counselled Mr. Brock to 
dress the author of The Saint’s Everlasting Rest in a Geneva 
gown and a buttoned cassock. In fact, he lent the vestments 
to the artist, ‘‘and went to the studio to see that they were 
rightly put on.” : 


Still, it seems odd that a clergyman should not know 
not only that Baxter never took a degree, but that he never 
went to the University. ‘‘ He was unlucky in his education 
by falling into the hands of ignorant schoolmasters; neither 
had he the advantages of an academical education, his 
parents having accepted a proposal of putting him under 
Mr. Wickstead, Chaplain of the Council of Ludlow, but this 
did not answer their expectation; Mr. Wickstead being him- 
self no great scholar, took little or no pains with his pupil ; 
the only benefit Richard reaped was the use of an excellent 
library.”’ 


Mem.: There are numerous portraits of Richard Baxter 
cited in Granger’s ‘‘ Biographical History of England,’’ but 
Granger only gives the dates of the prints and the names of 
the engravers, and enters into no details of costume. There 
is a very graphic representation of Richard, as he stood on 
his trial before the brutal Jeffreys, in a picture painted by my 
late and lamented friend E. M. Ward, R.A. 


A new Criminal Code came into operation in the State of 
New York on the First of December; and, next to the ‘ Blue 
Laws’’ of Connecticut, there have rarely been enacted, I 
should say, a more stringent set of enactments, It is made a 
misdemeanour, punishable by long terms of imprisonment, to 
compel a woman to marry against her will, to ‘‘ endanger the 
life, health, or morals of a child’’; to employ a female child 
under fourteen years of age, or a male child under sixteen 
years of age, as ‘‘a rope or wire walker, dancer, gymnast, 
contortionist, rider, or acrobat ’’ (adieu infant phenomena and 
juvenile prodigies !) ; ‘‘as a beggar, or in peddling, singing or 
playing on a musical instrument, or in a theatrical exhibition.” 
It is a misdemeanour to steal a human body, or to dissect one 
without leave or license had; to start lotteries, or sell lottery 
tickets; to exact payment for money won at play; to induce 
strangers to visit a gambling-house ; and to supply medicines 
without a license. ‘These are only a few items in the new code, 
I wonder how many of them will ‘‘hold,’’ as the saying is, in 
a State and city where there is probably more gambling and 
more quackery than are to be found, perhaps, elsewhere in the 
civilised world. 


I note that two new sleeping-cars, specially constructed by 
the Pullman Car Company for service on English railways, 
have just arrived at the King’s-Cross Terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway. ‘These cars are built on what is technically 
known as the “ English pattern,’’ having side entrances, and 
thus dispensing with the end platforms; and the vehicles 
themselves are divided into compartments, ‘‘so as to combine 
the comfort, and to some extent the privacy, of an English 
first-class carriage with the convenience of the American 
sleeping-car. There is a continuous passage from one 
end of the car to the other for the use of the attendant; but 
ordinarily each section a separated from the rest by doors and 
curtains.” 


The more Pullman cars, whether of the American or the 
English pattern, we have on our railways, the better; yet I 
hope to see the day when boxed-up compartments and locked - 
up doors will wholly disappear from our railway traffic; and 
when the ordinary cars will be constructed on the American 
system, with a continuous passage from one of the class (if 
not of the train) to the other. Iam too old and too busy to 
try to get up an ‘‘agitation ’’ or a ‘movement ;’’ but were I 
twenty years younger I would move all the people of rank and 
influence that I knew to preside over and speak at public meet- 
ings; I would ‘‘stump”’ the country from end to end, and 
inundate able editors with letters and leaders in advocacy — 
nay, in insisteace—on Common Comfort and Common 
Decency in railway travelling. And that comfort and decency 
enn only be obtained by the abolition of the present ghosts of 
superannuated hackney coaches drawn by locomotives instead 
of horses, and the adoption of the American car system with 
Pullmans, in compartments, for sleepers. There should be one 
smoking-room for each class, there should be a refreshment 
buffet on board; and the conductor should be continually 

atrolling the train from end to end: he alone holding the 
5 of the doors separating class from class. ‘‘ Comfort, 
Decency, no Murders, no Outrages and no Robberies on boar t 
Railwat Trains.’’ That should be my motto. Of course, :t 
would be called ‘ sensational,” and reformed railway carriages 
would be branded as ‘‘ un-English.” G.A.S, 
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Ay Great Bend of the Vaal River, below Klipdrift. 2, Waterworks and Reservoir. 8. Cutting for Intake from the Vaal River. 


THE KIMBERLEY WATERWORKS, DIAMOND FIELDS, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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Bringing out a dead body. Shaft of the Fallen Chimney. 


FALL OF A FACTORY CHIMNEY AT BRADFORD. 
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THE BRADFORD CHIMNEY DISASTER. 


A terrible calamity—not an accident—the killing of about 
sixty persons by the fall of a high factory chimney, took place at 
Bradtord on Thursday last week. Between Spring Mill-street 
and Upper Castle-street, or Bowling Old Lane, were some piles 
of factory buildings, called Newland Mills, the property of Sir 
Edward Ripley, Bart., son of the late Sir H. W. Ripley, on 
whom the Baronetcy was conferred two or three years ago. 
These mills «rere rented of the owner, in different portions, by 
several woollen manufacturers ; Messrs. Alfred Haley and Co., 
J. Horsfall, Wharton, and W. H. Greenwood, occupying 
different floors of one building ; while other buildings adjacent 
were tenanted by Messrs. Mitchell and Shepherd, by Messrs. 
Mark Dawson and Sons, and by the Patent Melange Company, 
and the Newland Mills Company. The chimney which fell 
was called Messrs. Haley and Co.’s chimney; but it was 
used for the joint service of steam-engines working the 
mills of all the different persons above named. In the build- 
ing which immediately adjoined this chimney, and which 
has been almost entirely crushed by its fall, there were four 
spinning floors; the top and bottom floors tenanted by Messrs. 
Haley and Co., spinners; the two middle floors, respectively, 
by Mr. J. Horsfall and Messrs. Greenwood. es 

This cimney was one of the tallest in Bradford, rising to 
the height of 255 ft. It was built, about twenty years ago, 
for Mr. H. W. Ripley, by Messrs. W. Moulson and Sons, of 
Bradford, from designs by Messrs. Andrews and Delany. 
The ground upon which it stood was not safe for the site of 
ench a structure. There had been some old coal-workings 
beneath ; and it was deemed expedient to fill up the 
underground cavities left by the removal of coal, with 
stone packing and concrete, before laying the found- 
ations of the chimney. But this did not prove sufficient; 
for, when the chimney rose to a height of 240 ft., it was seen 
to be declining from the perpendicular, which was due to the 
sinking of the foundation at oneside. To remedy this defect, 
the proprietor, the late Sir H. W. Ripley, called in the 
assistance of aman named Woodward, not a scientific man, 
but one with a local reputation as an expert in straightening 
chimneys. He cut out some of the mortar between the layers 
of stone, on the side opposite to that towards which the 
chimney was leaning; and this was done from below to a 
distance of fifteen or twenty yards upward from the founda- 
tions. At its base the chimney was 24{t. in diameter, and its 
sides were 7ft. Gin. thick. The slope inward was about an 
inch to the yard. It was built with an inner flue of brick and 
an outer covering of stone, and it is thought that in the course 
of settling after the thinning of the mortar the ‘‘throughs”’ 
which united the two coverings had been broken. Woodward's 
notable device, however, was apparently successful, for the time, 
in causing the chimney to resume a perpendicular attitude. 
Since that time, it has been a standing menace of death and 
destruction to the neighbourhood. ‘There seems to be no 
Government inspection or legal supervision, by any municipal 
or local authority, with regard to these matters. It was 
nobody’s official business to interfere; or, if it was, nobody 
attended to the business. The chimney was known, of late, 
to be in a tottering condition ; and a workman was stationed 
to keep watch, and to give warning if it seemed likely to fall. 
Two or three weeks ago, pieces began to drop from it, and 
caused so much alarm that several of the workpeople refused 
to go on till it should be made safe. A number of men were, 
therefore, sent up to repair the shattered outside of the 
chimney. Jt is probable, however, that the mischief was at 
the foundations, to which nothing was to be done.. The works 
ought to have been stopped, and the people sent home, while 
the chimney should have been taken down. But there is no 
official care of such matters. 

The ill-used chimney, which had long patiently endured 
the injuries of an improper foundation and subsequent mal- 
treatment of its sides, ought not to be blamed for coming 
down at last. A high wind blowing on Wednesday week, and 
all through the night, made it pretty certain to all who cared, 
and to some of the victims. We have heard the story of one 
little boy, James Henry Hancock, who was thirteen years of 
age. He was the son of a widow. He went home to his tea 
on the Wednesday evening, when he began, poor child, talking 
to his mother about the chimney, moved his hand backward 
and forward, and said, ‘‘I seed it sway this way and this 
way to-day.’’? His mother said, ‘‘James, lad, don’t talk on 
that way,’’ and he replied, ‘‘ Well, mother, you’ll see that 
chinmey will be down before twenty-four hours.’’? To this 
she answered, ‘‘ No, lad; masters will know better than that, 
and will never let you work in danger.’”’? The child went to 
bed, awoke a few minutes past six on Thursday morning, and 
the wind was then so high that he remarked, ‘‘ Mother, I 
don’t want to go this morning.’? She asked why, and he 
replied, ‘‘ Well, there’s sure to be someone killed.’’ She said, 
“ But, lad, this is t? week I’ve rent to pay; so tha mun go.” 
The boy cheerfully obeyed, and calling ‘‘ Good morning ”’ to 
his mother, disappeared in the darkness of the morning. She 
did not again see him alive. No soldier who dies on the battle- 
field shows more heroic valour than that poor little boy. 
Thousands of men, women, and children, in the English 
working classes, in the factories, the coal-mines, the fisheries 
of our coast, daily carry their lives in their hands, confronting 
death in such ‘‘ Perils of Industry,’? as bravely, though 
unconsciously and unpresumptuously, as those who march to 
war. 

Tt was breakfast-time at the mills, ten minutes past eight 
o'clock, when the chimney fell, from the north-west to south- 
eust, right over Haley and Co.’s block of building, crushing 
down all its four floors, where a hundred workpeople, more of 
women, girls, and boys than of men, were mostly sitting at 
their breakfast. ‘There was a shriek of horror, and groans of 
agony were heard, ‘The cloud of dust was blown off, and it 
was seen by hundreds of terrified neighbours that nearly the 
whole great building was destroyed. A huge heap of loose 
stones and bricks, timber beams, twisted iron, fragments of 
machinery, pieces of human clothing, dead or dying human 
bodies, lay mixed with the ruin of the fatal chimney, in the 
adjacent yard and street. The frantic grief of those who 
saw it, and of those who soon crowded to look for their 
wives and sisters, their parents, or their children, cannot 
be imagined; but it was succeeded by the strenuous 
efforts of a host of strong men to clear away the remains, and 


to extricate those yet living, as well as the bodies of the dead. - 


‘These labours, continued all through that day, and at night 
by the aid of the electric light, are the subjects of our Artist’s 
Sketches, drawn on the spot. A dozen medical gentlemen or 
surgeons, five or six ministers of religion, clergymen, Roman 
Catholic priests, and Dissenting ministers, were carly in the field; 
the latter to pray with, or for, the suffering victims and sorrow- 
ing friends. ‘The surgeons had, in some instances, to treat the 
wounded there as they lay, and even to amputate fractured 
limbs, before they could be carried to the Bradford Infirmary, 
where all the patients were cared for well. To relate the most 
remarkable individual eases would require too much of our 
space; and we can still less afford to describe the par- 
ticular instances of family affliction. Some of the de- 
tails of bodily mutilation and disfigurement are very 
horrible; some of the escapes and rescues appear rather 


wonderful. A boy named David Brewer lay twenty- 
seven hours buried in the basement, quite unhurt, having 
been protected by some iron pipes from the falling mass of 
ruins. Fifty-four persons had, on Tuesday night, been found 
killed or had died of their injuries; but others were still 
missing, and it is considered certain that sixty have perished. 
Some twenty or thirty are under surgical treatment. An 
inquest has been opened by the borough Coroner, Mr. 
Hutchinson; and there will be abundant evidence of the 
unsafe condition of the chimney, and of the fears long enter- 
tained by many of the factory workpeople. We sincerely hope 
that the relatives of those killed will be able to recover large 
pecuniary damages, either from the owner of the chimney, 
or from their immediate employers, for the affliction caused 
by what seems to be the mere result of culpable mismanage- 
ment; of no unforeseen accident, but somebody’s shameful 
want of care. 


At Plymouth, on Friday morning, a chimney of the 
Gaswoiks, 90 ft. high, fell through the roof of the rotort- 
house, killed one man, and injured two others. At Belfast 
there was a fire in Messrs. Hughes’ flour-mill, and a wall fell 
upon four of the firemen ; one was killed, and the others 
were dangerously injured. Inspection of factory buildings is 
evidently necdful; and Parliament ought to pass some new 
law for the protection of workpeople in this respect; or 
Government should see that the law is enforced. 


THE KIMBERLEY WATERWORKS. 


Kimberley, the largest and most important township in the 
interior of South Africa, has come into existence within the 
last ten years, and is now the centre of the diamond mining 
industry of the province of West Griqualand, part of the 
Cape Colony. It fe also become the entrepdt for the trade 
to the interior and to the Transvaal. The town and suburbs 
contain above two thousand houses; and the population of 
West Griqualand numbers 80,000, of whom 20,000 are white 
people. The want of water has been one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the successful working of the diamond-mines, 
and was also felt to be a sad inconvenience to the residents. 
The municipality of Kimberley took the matter in hand about 
two years ago; and, by aspecial Act of the Legislature, they 
were empowered to grant a concession, for the exclusive supply 
of water during a term of twenty-five years, to the 
Kimberley Waterworks Company. A_ stipulation was 
made, in granting this concession, that the Company 
must provide a supply of not less than four hundred 
millions of gallons per annum, and at a cost to the inhabitants 
of not more than twelve shillings and sixpence per thousand 
gallons. The Kimberley Waterworks Company have nearly 
completed the undertaking, and expected to deliver the water 
in Kimberley about the end of the year. The source of supply 
is the Vaal River, at a distance of seventeen miles from Kim- 
berley ; the water is raised by powerful force-pumps to the 
main reservoir, about 540 feet above the river level. The mains 
are 14-inch wrought-iron tubes. The water is pumped from 
the river into two large settling-tanks ; it is thence pumped to 
the intermediate or half-way reservoir, and is, by separate sets 
of engines and pumps, forced into the main reservoir and 
filtering-beds at Kimberley. The water is there run through 
the town mains to the various streets and mines of Kimberley, 
Dutoitspan, De Beers, and Bultfontein, neighbouring stations 
in the Diamond Fields. |The works, as now constructed, are 
capable of delivering six hundred million gallons of water 
yearly. The total cost of the works is estimated at £350,000. 
We give three Illustrations of the Vaal River and the 
Kimberley Waterworks. 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


A biographical memoir of the Most Rev. Edward White Benson, 
D.D., late Bishop of Truro, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
appeared in our last week’s paper. We now give his Portrait, 
from a photograph by Mr. Fradelle, of Regent-street. In taking 
leave of his Cornish Diocese, he has issued a Christmas Pastoral 
to the clergy there, in which he thus addresses them :—‘‘ Dear 
Brethren in God’s Ministry,—You have worked with me un- 
tiringly and admitted me to your intimacy ungrudgingly, and 
Ihave learnt to love every home and church and school of 
yours. Little justice should I do to my creed or my feelings 
if I did not yet once again, as often in the past, acknowledge 
with love and gratitude that activity for Christ's sake, that 
open-handedness towards all good works, that favour at 
beholding growing activities in the Church, which have been 
shown by the Wesleyans and by verymany others who, never- 
theless, have and use energetically organisations of their own. 
Where I go I have a noble, holy example before my eyes—my 
great predecessor in the archiepiscopal see. But how hard to 
follow !”’ 


Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, the Bishop of Oxford, Sir 
John Kennaway, M.P., and Mr. Bernard Coleridge assisted at 
a meeting at Ottery St. Mary last Saturday in support of a 
movement to raise £5000 for an hospital which has been built 
for the district by Mrs. Gilbert Elliott, and will be maintained 
by her during her lifetime, but which will have to be sup- 
ported by the public at her death. Sums amounting to £600 
were promised in the room. 

At the Shoreditch Townhall on Monday evening last 
Baroness and Mr. Burdett-Coutts gave a New-Year’s dinner 
to the tenants of the Columbia estate and the members of 
institutions with which her Ladyship is connected, including 
the old-established Columbia Costermongers’ Club. Nearly 
800 sat down to dinner, and the galleries were crowded with 
the children and friends of the guests, so that in all there were 
fully 2000 people present. The band of the Coldstream Guards 
played a selection of music during dinner, at the conclusion 
of which the Baroness presented each guest with New-Year’s 
gifts from herself and Mr. Burdett-Coutts respectively, and 
the evening's entertainment was brought to a close with a 
miscellaneous concert. 

The Publishers’ Circular gives an analytical table of the 
books published in 1882, according to subjects, and distin- 
guishing new books from new editions. The total number of 
books published in 1881 was 5406, as compared with 5124 in the 
year which has just closed. This number was made up of 
3978 new books and 1146 new editions, the numbers in the 
preceding ycar having been respectively 4110 and 1296. 
During the past year ‘* Juvenile Works and ales”? jiead the 
list with 987, as compared with 500 of the previous year. 
Next in order come ** Theology, Sermons, Biblical, &e.,’’ with 
789, the number in 1881 having been 945. In 1881 the books 
on theological subjects far exceeded in uumber those whicn 
were published in any other of the classes enumerated. Nextih 
order has been ‘‘ Education, Classical, and Philological,’’ which 
amounted to 682. In imaginative literature there was a 
striking falling off in 1882, as compared with 1881. . In 1882 
the number was 420, whereas in 1881 it was 674. The only 
subject in which 1882 exceeds its predecessor is ‘‘ History and 
ee y,"’ of avhich the total in 1882 was 452, as against 437 
inl.8.. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Unluckily, the first performance of ‘‘ The Yellow Dwarf’’ at 
Her Majesty's Theatre resulted in disappointment to all who 
were present. It had been thought that the unfortunate cx- 
perience of Drury Lane would not have been lost upon the 
active management prepared to produce another spectacular 
play on a large scale. Boxing Day having passed, there was 
really no necessity to bring out ‘‘ The Yellow Dwarf”’ until it 
was ready. Here was a chance for showing what could be 
done in the way of discipline, system, and order. As for the 
public, they could well have waited for ‘‘ The Yellow Dwarf,” 
the performing elephants, and the dance of dolls, until the 
Pandora, in Leicester-square, opened its doors, to give us, as 
we hoped, anew Alhambra. But some gadfly of ill-luck, or 
want of judgment, stung those in authority, and the patient 
people were treated to an exhibition of hopeless confusion and 
muddle such as can only occur in connection with plays and 
players. Truly this has been a very unfortunate Christmas 
at the playhouses. The Gaiety opened the ball with a bur- 
lesque that dissatisfied the most unexacting patron of that 
frivolous establishment. Drury Lane followed on with a 
pantomime that could not be worked on the first night, and a 
week afterwards the public was invited to see a play at Her 
Majesty’s that wanted dozens more rehearsals before any 
invitations were sent out. Is it too much to say that ill-luck 
has little if anything to do with these constant failures? 
They could not occur if managers would only study more 
closely the conditions of success and the certainties of failure. 
Ninety-nine people out of every hundred in the audience at 
Her Majesty’s could have told those who were responsible for 
ringing up the curtain and saying all was ready with ‘‘ The 


"Yellow Dwarf’ that such a play must inevitably fail with 


such an indifferent band, such a perplexed conductor, with 
singers so voiceless, waits so tedious, and such a general 
demeanour of listlessness and confusion. No one seemed to 
know what to do or how to doit. They were all treading on 
one another’s heels, trying to do their best, but hopelessly 
fogged. The audience behaved wonderfully well on cach of 
these two disastrous occasions. People had paid their money 
and were evidently disappointed, but they did not vent 
their ill-pleasure on the management. ‘They ridiculed the 
thing, and when they were tired of that they sung it off 
the stage. In neither of these entertainments could I trace 
any story that a child could follow or the slightest comic 
treatment of legend, however threadbare. It may be my bad 
taste, but Mr. Vance does not amuse me in the least degree, 
and the majority of his companions were lost on this huge 
stage, their sparkle had vanished, their voices were scarcely 
heard. I had hoped that Miss Marie Linden fyould have dis- 
tinguished herself, having seen her act brightly and cleverly 
enough some months ago at a suburban theatre, but nervous- 
ness or ill-health kept her back, and only Miss Emma 
Chambers and Madame Olga Marini were able to hold their 
own and arrest the depression that soon stole over the whole 
of the audience. 

Luckily, however, Mr. Alfred Thompson kept three good 
things in reserve; these were the dance of dolls, executed by 
Mdlle. Rosa and the Abrahams family with excellent comic 
spirit; the baby performing elephants, who will delight the 
children with their clever and amusing antics; and that most 
graceful creature, Mdlle. Ainia, or the mouche dor, who flies 
into the air and settles down on the ground again as softly 
as a flake of snow. The elephants are the funniest actors to 
be found on the Christmas stage. They do everything but 
talk. They dance, trumpet, play see-saw, and go to dinner 
together to a restaurant, not forgetting to pay the bill and ring 
the bell for the waiter. Then of course the ballets, designed 
by Mr. Alfred Thompson, are as beautiful as any that have 
preceded them, particularly the Fan Ballet in Acti. and the 
Demon Ballet in Act ii. It seems to me that, on the principle 
that we never know how good a friend a man is till we lose 
him, so we did not estimate at its full value the organising 
power of the Alhambra stage management. M. Jacobi in the 
orchestra and M. Bertrand on the stage were towers vf 
strength ; for what do we find now, wen an attempt is made to 
fill a large stage with action and movement? ‘The comparison 
breaks down altogether. Madame Pertoldi must have felt the 
difference when she was called on for an encore to her well- 
executed dance. She found an orchestra literally at sea at her 
feet. No doubt wonders have been done with ‘‘'The Yellow 
Dwarf ”’ since it first saw the light; and I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that ‘‘Sindbad,’’ at Drury Lane, has been 
‘worked up’’ into a success; but however much advertising 
managers may advocate this novel and unsatisfactory practice, 
and fall foul of all who take the part of the injured public, it 
is high time that these show plays were better rehearsed and 
prepared. 

On Saturday next Miss Geneviéve Ward will reappear at 
the Olympic ‘Theatre in her famous study of the fataily- 
fascinating Stephanie in My. Merivale’s powerful play, 
“Forget Me Not.’? That play has been well rehearsed, at 
any rate, and there will not be the slightest danger of a 
breakdown anywhere. Miss Lucy Buckstone will make her 
reappearance on the stage in the character of pretty Alice ; 
and W. H. Vernon, Mr. David Fisher, Mr. Philip Beck, and 
Mrs. Leigh Murray, are all engaged. . 5. 


The annual meeting of the Federation of Celtic Societies 
was held on Tuesday at Liverpool. ‘Vhe business meeting took 
place at the Adelphi Hotel in the afternoon, at which it was 
agreed that a deputation should wait upon Mr. Gladstone to 
bring under his notice the present condition of the Highland 
crofters, and to urge the necessity of a Royal Commission being 
appointed to inquire into the grievances complained of, witha 
view to remedial legislation. In the evening a public mecting 
was held in the Picton Lecture-Hall. Dr. Cameron, M.P.,who 
presided, said that the evils of the present hand-to-mouth system 
of agriculture which prevailed in the Highlands must be 
obvious to everyone who had travelled through them, and 
such a state of things was a disgrace to the Legislature. 
One main cause of the grievances now complained of was 
the fact that the factor of the land was literally every- 
body. He was the trader, the banker, and sometimes 
even the fiscal or public prosecutor of the district ; often he 
was acrofter himself. He interfered most arbitrarily in the 
affairs of the tenants, and so far did the interference of these 
factors go that he (the Chairman) could name an island where 
the men were not allowed to marry without a permit from the 
factor. He strongly urged the importance of prompt efficient 
legislation for the protection of the Highland people. Mr. D. 
H. Macfarlane, M.P., moved that, ‘‘In view of the serious 
aspect recently assumed by events in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and of the alarming decrease of the rural population 
as disclosed by the Census returns of 1831, the Federation of 
the Celtic Societies is of opinion that such steps ought to be 
immediately taken as will deliver the Highland crofters from 
the bondage in which they are at present held, increase the 
size of their holdings, relieve them from the fear of arbitrary 
eviction, and define their rights to the soil upon which they 
and their forefathers have lived from time immemorial.”’ ‘The 
resolution was adopted. ° 
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MUSIC. 


We have now reached the lowest point in the temporary lull 
of London musical performances, the brief subsidence of which 
will be speedily replaced by renewed activity. The earliest 
performance of the year was that of ‘‘ The Messiah’’ by the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society on the Ist of this month, 
conducted by Mr. Barnby, and with the co-operation of Miss 
A. Williams, Madame Fassett, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
as solo vocalists; and Dr. Stainer as organist. The oratorio 
was finely rendered, and there was a very large attendance. 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation’ is to be given by the society on Jan. 17. 


The next musical event is the first of this year’s London 
Ballad Concerts, at St. James’s Hall, under the direction of 
Mr. John Boosey, this (Saturday) afternoon, when an attractive 
programme is offered, including the co-operaton of Misses M. 
Dayies, A. Larkcom, and Damian; Mrs. Hutchinson; Mr. E. 
Lloyd, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. B. Foote, and Mr. Santley, and the 
members of the South London Choral Society. The eminent 
Viennese pianist, Madame Sophie Menter, will make her first 
appearance this season; and Madame Norman-Neéruda’s 
refined violin playing will also be a feature. 

The Popular Concerts will be resumed next Monday even- 
ing, with the twenty-first performance of the twenty-fifth 
series. Madame Norman-Néruda will reappear as leading 
violinist; and M. Pachmann will be the solo pianist for the 
last time this season. 

Mr. Henry Holmes will begin a new series of his interesting 
“Musical Evenings’’ at the Royal Academy of Music on 
Jan. 24; the second concert of Mr. Willing’s newly instituted 
choir will take place at St. James’s Hall on the 30th inst. 
The Bach choir (directed by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt) will begin 
anew seasonon Feb. 1; on the 10th of which month the Satur- 
day afternoon concerts at the Crystal Palace will be resumed; 
the Philharmonic Society opening its seventy-first season at 
St. James’s Hall on Feb. 15; and the rescuscitated Sacred 
Harmonic Society beginning its new existence in the same 
locality on Feb. 23, Mr. Charles Hallé being the newly 
appointed conductor. 

The next important musical specialty will be the inaugu- 
ration of Myr. Carl Rosa’s new series of performances of 
operas in English at Drury Lane Theatre on Easter Monday. 
Although Mr. Rosa’s season will be comparatively brief, two 
new operas will be produced, composed expressly for him. 
These are ‘*Colomba,’? by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, and 
“« Esmeralda,’’ by Mr. A. Goring Thomas. The book of 
the first is written by Mr. F. Hueffer, the subject being 
taken from M. Prosper Merimée’s celebrated tale. The libretto 
of Mr. Thomas’s opera is by Mr. Theo. Marzials, and is 
founded on Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame.’’ Besides these 
works, various classical and popular operas will be given by 

_ Mr. Rosa; among the former, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio,’’ with 
Madame Marie Roze in the title character, in which she has 
recently gained great distinction in the provinces. 

The London Musical Society (directed by Mr. Barnby) will 
give concerts—at St. James’s Hall—this year, beginning on 
March 14—and will produce a new ‘‘Stabat Mater ’’ by 
Dyorik, and a new Mass by Gounod. 

Of this year’s Italian Opera proceedings, it is not yet 
possible to speak with specific detail. The season will begin 
somewhat later than usual—we believe on May 1; and we 
must await the issue of Mr. Ernest Gye’s prospectus before 
alluding to the general arrangements. 

A series of nine Richter concerts will begin on May 7, and 
will include many important performances. 


This year should bring with it the recurrence of the 
triennial Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace in the summer. 
Of this, as of the Italian Opera, itis yet too soon to speak 
positively. 

There will be two provincial Festivals this year—the 160th 
meeting of the three choirs of Hereford, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, at the last-named place ; and the triennial festival 
at Leeds—both in the autumn. For the last-named occasion 
Professor G: A. Macfarren is writing a new oratorio, to be 
entitled ‘‘ King David.”’ 

The 145th anniversary festival of the Royal Society of 
Musicians is to take place at St. James’s Hall on March 13, 
Mx. Arthur Sullivan presiding. 


MASONIC BENEVOLENCE, 


The total income of the three English Masonic charitable 
institutions for the year 1882 was found on Saturday last, 
when the accounts were closed, to have been exceeded on one 
occasion only—viz., in the year 1880. In the past year the 
total income was £47,444, or £2317 less than in 1880. It ex- 
ceeded the income of 1881 by £4150, and that of 1879 by 
£2861. In donations and subscriptions the Girls’ School 
received £13,927, the Boys’ School £13,614, and the Benevo- 
lent Institution £13,351. Interest, dividends, and a donation 
of £1200 from Grand Lodge place the Benevolent Institution 
at the head of the list for the year as regards income, with 
£16,595. Next in amount comes the Girls’ School, with 
£15,969 ; and lastly, the Boys’ School, with £14,879. The 
institutions named are voluntarily supported, and their 
objects are, as their several titles imply, the support of aged 
Masons and widows of Masons, and the education, clothing, 
boarding, and housing of the sons and daughters (orphans or 
otherwise) of Freemasons. Grand Lodge also has a fund for 
relieving the craft or their widows and children, and called 
the Fund of Benevolence ; and in 1882 this lodge voted £9637 
to 348 cases of distress, but in 1881 £9813 was voted to 328 
cases. In both years the lodge exceeded the income of the 
fund, and consequently had to draw on its invested capital. 


A return has been made by Mr. B. Scott, Chamberlain of 
the city of London, of the sums expended by the Corporation 
for markets, educational purposes, and other expenditure 
during the last ten years for the public benefit on various 
accounts. From this return it appears that on Billingsgate 
Market £29,981 was expended in 1849 for rebuilding, and 
from 1871 to 1880 for the enlargement of site and ex- 
tension £272,000. The total expenditure upon markets 
from 1849 to the present time has been £2,943,778, but 
of this it must be said that it is not wholly unproductive. 
On education the expenditure has been considerable. 
Ou the City of London School, for which £900 per annum 
has been provided from charitable funds, the Corporation from 
1835 to the present time have expended £257,962, or at the 
rate of nearly £5400 per annum, including the cost of building 
and furnishing the schools. On the 'yeemen’s Orphan School, 
on middle-class education, musical education, and technical 
education, they have expended £101,138. Within the past 
ten years they have expended on providing open spaces, 
Epping Forest, Burnham Beeches, commons, &c., a total of 
£308,985 ; while for other public purposes has been expended— 
on the Free Library £74,517, on the Central Criminal Court 
£60,941, and other amounts for sanitary purposes, &e., includ- 
ing £29,618 for charitable grants and making a total of 
£537,670. 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Paris, Tuesday, Jan. 2. 

M. Gambetta died on Sunday night, just five minutes before 
the death of the old year, 1882. In spite of the mystery with 
which the long malady of M. Gambetta has been surrounded, 
and in spite of the absurdly vague bulletins issued by the 
doctors, it was known as early as last Wednesday that the 
patient was condemned. The announcement of his death in 
the papers on New-Year’s Day did not, therefore, cause great 
surprise. Indeed, anyone who remembered the emotion ex- 
cited by the news of the death of Thiers and by the elections 
of 1876 could not help remarking the comparative indifference 
of the public. Even in the faubourgs and at Belleville the 
event was discussed without any excitement. Can it be that 
France has profited by the advice of Anacharsis Clootz, who 
bade her get cured of individuils? One thing is certain, 
that, by friends and foés alike, M. Gambetta’s career is ex- 
amined with great calmness ; his organisation of the national 
defence in 1871 is equally praised and blamed; his organisation 
of the anti-clerical campaign is more blamed than praised. 
Many consider his death a good thing for France, because 
M. Gambetta, with his ideas of revenge, his ardent character, 
and his great power of initiative, was a constant danger for 
the peace of Europe. In short, M. Gambetta has died either 
too soon or too late. We have seen the patriot at work. We 
have judged the orator and pronounced him to have the rarest 
physical charm of voice and gesture. But the politician we 
hardly know ; for in the brief existence of the famous Grand 
Ministry M. Gambetta hardly had a fair trial. For Gambetta, 
as for Mirabeau, the thread of life broke before he was able to 
give his full measure. His short life was devoured by a series of 
exceptional events, and by three successive and sustained 
struggles against the Empire, against the German invaders, 
and, between 1871 and 1877, against a coalition of the old 
parties who threatened the Republic. Now, at his death, 
Gambetta leaves that Republic founded, it is true, but with- 
out traditions, without constitution, without system, and in a 
state of health which many consider feeble. 

President Grévy, in receiving the President of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies yesterday at the Elysée, ex- 
pressed deep regret at the death of M. Gambetta. The 
reception was very largely attended. 

The end of 1882 was altogether tragic. On Saturday the 
Austrian Ambassador, the Count Félix de Wimpffen, shot 
himself with a revolver in the Avenue Marceau. M. De 
Wimpffen was sent to Paris to succeed the Comte de 
Beust only a few months ago. His suicide was as unexpected 
as it is inexplicable. I do not repeat any of the explanations 
volunteered by the newspapers, for the simple reason that they 
are utterly without foundation. 


The New Year has begun with sunny and spring-like 
weather. Yesterday Paris was simply perfumed with flowers. 
In elegant society, flowers are more and more tending to 
replace stupid boxes of bonbons. Bunches of white lilac, 
mimosa, or roses were the favourite presents this year.—A 
new comic opera, ‘‘ Ninetta,’’ with music by M. Raoul Pugno, 
has been brought out at the Renaissance, without success, in 
spite of admirable acting. —The French criminal tribunal has 
once more tacitly authorised duelling when conducted 
according to the usual rules. M. Dichard, who killed M. de 
Massas last September in a duel originating in a journalistic 
quarrel, was acquitted last week by the Assize Court of the 
Seine, all the witnesses having testified that the engagement 
had been perfectly loyal. T. C 


Yesterday week the Italian Senate approved the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Bill by 105 votes to 12, after which the 
sittings were prorogued to the 12th. 

King Alfonso has received an address from the Cortes 
congratulating him upon the birth of a daughter and the 
recent accession of Deputies to the Monarchy. In reply his 
Majesty expressed the satisfaction of both himself and the 
Queen, and promised to teach their daughters the profound 
affection which they themselves felt for the Spanish nation. 

The Portuguese Cortes were opened on Tuesday. It was 
announced in the Royal Speech that negotiations were being 
carried on with England as to the limits of some of the 
Portuguesse territories in Africa. Electoral reform and a 
revision of the Constitution were announced as measures which 
the Government would propose.—Senhor J. d’ Andrade Corvo, 
Portuguese Minister at the Spanish Court, has been appointed 
Vice-President of the Portuguese House of Peers. 

The German Emperor and Empress on Monday, after 
attending service at the Cathedral, received at the Palace the 
New-Year congratulations of the Imperial and Royal House- 
hold, the Generals, headed by Count von Moltke, and the 
Princes and Dukes not of the Royal blood. Among these was 
Prince Bismarck, who, after congratulating the Emperor, 
drove to the palace of the Crown Prince. The Emperor 
afterwards received the Diplomatic Body, and repeatedly 
expressed his thorough confidence in the maintenance of peace. 

The Emperor of Austria has returned to Pesth, to spend 
the New- Year’s holidays with the Court at the Castle of Ofen. 
The Crown Prince and Princess have also left Vienna for 
Buda-Pesth.—M. Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, received on 
Monday the congratulations of the Liberal party, and in reply 
to them said he could only repeat what he had already said in 
the Lower House, that he saw-no grounds to apprehend that 
peace would not be maintained during the year now com- 
mencing. One of the principal objects of the Government in 
the future, as in the past, would be to seek allies, not for the 
purposes of war, but for the preservation of peace. 

President Arthur’s New-Year reception proceeded in the 
usual form until shortly after noon. ‘The Diplomatic Corps 
had presented their congratulations, headed by their doyen, 
the Hawaiian Minister, Mr. Elisha Adams. They had 
then withdrawn ; when Mr. Adams, while putting on his over- 
coat in the robing-room, fell, and died soon afterwards of 
aneurism of the heart. The reception was immediately sus- 
pended, the music stopped, and the guests were dismissed. Mr. 
Adams was a native of Massachusetts, and was aged seventy- 
eight.—The Senate has passed the Civil Service Reform Bill.— 
The emigrants arriving in New York last year were 473,642, 
against 441,064 in the previous year. The chief contributors 
were Germany, 176,685; Ireland, 48,734; Sweden, 39,581 ; 
England, 36,080; Italy, 23,819; and Russia, 15,137. 

The state of the crops in Manitoba and the Canadian 
North-West during last season appears to have been most 
satisfactory, judging from last returns just received. These 
returns were chiefly collected through the agency of the post- 
masters in the various districts; and, although they do not 
represent the whole area of country under cultivation, they 
are sufficient to show the really wonderful fertility of the soil. 

The Standard correspondent at Durban telegraphs that the 
British Resident in Zululand has notified to the chiefs and 
headmen that all the appointments made by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley have been cancelled, John Dunn having, among 
others, been reduced to the position of headman. Vigorous 
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protests have been made against the new decrees, and some of 
the chiefs have refused to build kraals for Cetewayo. Usibepu 
declines to abdicate, and declares that he shall hold the British 
Government to their agreement. 

_ Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for New South 
W ales, has been informed by telegram of the arrival in Sydney 
of the ship Peterborough, which sailed from Plymouth with 
emigrants in September last. 

The Agent-General for Victoria has received a telegraphic 
despatch from the Treasurer of the Colony, Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen, Bart., giving the results of the financial returns of 
the Colony to the end of the year 1882. ‘The revenue for the 
year amounted to £5,697,000, being an increase over the 
revenue for 1881 of £268,000. The revenue for the quarter 
ending the last day of the year was £1,452,000, being £76,000 
of increase over the corresponding quarter of last year. ‘The 
revenue from Customs and Excise for the year amounted to 
£2,334,000, being an increase of £183,000 over 1881. Railways 
and Public Works yielded an income of £1,911,000 for the 
year, being an increase of £119,000 over the previous year. 
The Postal and Telegraph Service yielded £312,000, being an 
increase of £27,000 over the income yielded from the same 
sources in 1881.—The first match between the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh’s cricket team and the Australian Eleven was com- 
menced at Melbourne on Monday and finished on Tuesday, 
the English winning by nine wickets.—Sir Saul Samuel, 
K.C.M.G., Agent-General for New South Wales, has been 
informed by telegram of the arrival in Sydney of the ship 
Peterborough, which sailed from Plymouth with emigrants in 
September last. 

A fact has just been made known which throws a pleasing 
light on the relation of master and servant in Germany. As 
a reward for long and faithful discharge of duty by domestic 
servants the Empress some time ago instituted a special 
distinction known as the ‘‘ Golden Cross.”” This decoration is 
only bestowed on women who have served in the same family 
for forty years and upwards. Within the past six years 893 
have obtained the coveted distinction. 


Further results of the French Census of Dec. 18, 1881, are 
given in the Jowrnal Oficiel. Of the total population, 18,650,000 
are males and 18,750,000 females; 1,000,000 are foreigners, 
and 22,400,000 are resident in the parish in which they were 
born; 18,200,000 belong to the agricultural population, 
9,300,000 to the manufacturing classes, 3,800,000 to the com- 
mercial classes, 1,600,000 to the liberal professions. ‘There 
are 2,150,000 living exclusively on their independent fortunes 
or pensions. Another interesting portion of these figures is 
that relating to the civil conditions of the population. ‘The 
number of married men is 7,520,000, and of married women 
7,503,000. ‘There are 1,025,000 widowers and 1,964,000 
widows, and 10,110,000 single males and 9,280,000 single 
females. 


THE COURT. 


The last Council of the past year was held by the Queen on 
Thursday week at Osborne, when Sir Charles Dilke was sworn 
in a member of the Privy Council, and kissed hands on his 
appointment as President of the Local Government Board ; 
and Parliament was commanded to reassemble on Feb. 15. 
Previously to the Council the Earl of Kimberley had delivered 
up the seals of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
which were transferred to the Right Hou. J. G. Dodson, lete 
President of the Local Government Board. The Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, with their children, concluded their 
Christmas visit the next day, and left for London. The Duke 
before his departure, on behalf of her Majesty, visited at 
Netley Hospital Captain Cumberland, ot the Black Watch, 
who was dangerously wounded at ‘T'el-el-Kebir; and he 
also went to Southsea to see Captain Fisher, who was 
invalided from command of the Inflexibie. Lord Rowton 
arrived on a visit. Divine service was performed on Sunday 
by the Dean of Windsor at Osborne, her Majesty and Princess 
Beatrice being present. The Dean joined the Royal dinner 
circle. New-Year’s gifts were distributed by the Queen on 
Monday to the servants of the Royal household. Princess 
Beatrice accompanied her Majesty to the. steward’s room and 
to the servants’ hall, in each of which was a Christmas-tree, 
from which her Majesty took the presents, handing one 
to each servant. Captain the Hon. Robert Drummond, 
Seaforth Highlanders (commanding the Queen’s Guard 
at Kast Cowes). Lord Rowton, who had been on 
a visit at Osborne for several days, left on Tuesday. Drives 
to various parts of the island have been taken by her Majesty 
and Princess Beatrice, including Newport and West Cowes. 
The usual distribution of beef and coals to the poor of 
Windsor and the adjacent parishes was made on New- Year's 
Day in the Riding-schoo! at Windsor Castle, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught being present. ‘he band of the 
Coldstream Guards played in the morning near the Lancaster 
Tower, in which are their Royal Highness’s apartments. 


The Prince of Wales returned to Sandringham last Satur- 
day, from visiting Mr. H. Villebois at Marham House; and 
subsequently his Royal Highness, with the Princess, and 
Princes Albert Victor and George, hunted with the West 
Norfolk hounds, the meet being at Narboro Contract. On 
Sunday all the Royal family at Sandringham attended Divine 
service at the parish church, the Rector, with the Rev. 
Canon Duckworth, officiating. On Monday the Prince and 
Princess, accompanied by Princes Albert Victor and George, 
and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, hunted with 
the West Norfolk hounds, the field meeting at Congham Hall. 
Their Royal Highnesses have entertained a large party during 
the week, including Prince and Princess Christian and their 
sons, Princes Christian, Victor, wut Albert, and Count Gleichen, 
with Countess Feodore Gleichen and Count A. Gleichen. A 
private catalogue of the 134 shorthorns belonging to the 
Prince at Sandringham has just been issued. It is announced 
that the herds can be seen upon a written application being 
made to Mr. Beck at Sandringham. 


The Queen has conferred the honour of the Order of the 
Garter upon the Duke of Grafton. 


It is officially notified in the Gazette that the Queen hes 
granted the dignities of a Viscount and an Karl of the United 
Kingdom to the Lord Chancellor, as Viscount Wolmer, of 
Blackmoor, in the county of Southampton, and Karl of 
Selborne, in the said county. 

Lord Napier of Magdala has been created a Field Marshal, 
on retirement from the active duties of his profession. 


The Queen has granted to Mr. William Alexander Lindsay 
the office of Portcwlis Pursuivant of Arms, vacant by the 
promotion of Mr. Arthur Staunton Larken to the office of 
Richmond Herald. 

Mr. Caton Woodville, who is in Egypt, making studies for 
battle pictures in connection with the recent campaign. has 
been honoured by receiving a commission by telegram from 
her Majesty to paint the storming of Tel-el-Kebir for the 
Royal collection. 


Upper Castle-street, after the Chimney fell. 
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CITY ECHOES. 

WEDNESDAY. 
Like 1882, the new year opens with the Bank rate at 5 percent. 
This is above the average, but so has been all recent experience 
in regard to money, and, in spite of many indications to the 
contrary, it would, I think, be rash to look for much change 
at present. Of this depositors with the banks will not com- 
plain, All through 1882 they did well. The average Bank 
rate was £4 2s. 8d. per cent, and not since 1873, exactly ten 
years, has such an average been reached. In that year it was 
41, while in 1874 it was 33, in 1875 3}, in 1876 24, in 1877 2{, 
in 1878 3%, in 1879 24, in 1880 2}, andin 1881 33. The average 
deposit rate was in the past year 3{, a rate which compares 
well with what the best investments return. The mercantile 
classes, as users of the money of others as well as of their own, 
do not find much satisfaction in the monetary experience of 
1882, though no real hardship has been endured. The suc- 
cessive figures of the Bank rate are that there were first five 
weeks of 5 per cent, then three weeks of 6 per cent, then two 
weeks of 5 per cent, then two weeks of 4 per cent, then 
twenty-one weeks of 3 per cent, then four weeks of 4 per cent, 
and, finally, fifteen wecks of 5 per cent, making six changes 
in all. 

It ought to follow from this high value of money that the 

3auk dividends will show some advance, or at least that the 
amounts set aside to reserve or to be carried forward will be 
greater than usual. In the first half of 1882 the increased 
prosperity was turned into the latter channel, and it will not 
be surprising if in most cases a similar course is taken in regard 
to the half-year which closed on Saturday last. But before 
these lines are read sufficient of the banks will have made 
their announcements, and the subject will be beyond con- 
jecture. More interest is taken in the railway dividends; and 
they are not only more remote, but are dependent upon so 
many circumstances, some of which are unknown to out- 
siders, that forecasting is difficult in most cases. Yet working 
out the probable results has attractions for many, and of the 
estimates so far made one authority reckons for a decline of 1¢ 
per cent per annum in the Brighton rate, 1 in the South 
astern, and + in the Great Northern, while an increase is 
counted upon of 1 in the Sheffield rate, § in the Great Western, 
1 inthe London and South Western, 3 in the North Mastern, 

in the Great Eastern, and } in the London and North 
Vestern. 

Certain groups of investors are concerned in the depre- 
ciation which has overtaken their property. ‘The many holders 
of La Plata mining shares, for example, have been quite 
stav gered by afall from upwards of £2 to about £1. The cause is 
well known. ‘he company paid monthly dividends of 9 per 
cent per annum, and with 1882 the rate was advanced to 12. 
But, after the payment in July last, the company (which is 
purely Ainericun, and practically outside of all control from 
this side), announced that in future the dividends would be 
paid quarterly. In October last such a dividend was paid ; 
but now that another is due it is made known that no 
divid:nd can be paid on this occasion. The shares are of 
10 dols., fully paid; and, while they have rarely been above 
par, they were in 1881, as now, as lowas £1. ‘The responsi- 
bility for the introduction of these shares to this market rests 
upon well-known names. 

Another set of shareholders—namely, those of the Canada 
North-West Land Company (Limited)—have also been much 
disturbed of late; but in this case the cause, or causes, are 
very different. In connection with the speculative excitement 
in Canada in regard to all land projects, an undue proponder- 
ance of the shares of this company were subscribed for and 
allotted in Canada; and as the establishment of the company 
was contemporaneous with the height of the inflation, the 
reaction caught the weak and speculative holders of the new 
shares at an awkward time. The result was a pressure to sell, 
followed, of course, by a fall in the price. This has given 
speculators achance of impugning the goodness of all Canadian 
Land Shares, and old and new companies have alike suffered 
in consequence. But Canada is where it was a year ago; and 
not only is the land still there, but the population, cultivated 
area, and volume of trade are steadily increasing, while the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is being constructed, and promises 
to be completed, without a public issue of’stock or bond here. 
With such conditions there may be inflation and reaction, but 
the future must be as safe as anything in this world can be. 
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THE DUET. 

“Music's melting, mystic lay,’’ to quote the Ettrick Shepherd, 
is the motto appended to the Artist’s drawing of this agree- 
able scene, in which two ladies, the one at her pianoforte, the 
other with her violin, harmoniously combine to entrance the 
sense and the soul of any listener in that drawing-room, who 
las an ear to hear withal. The use of the violin by ladies is 
now coming more and more into favour; and it seems likely 
that the superior delicacy of finger-touch, in the female sex, 
and the lengthened reach or sweep of the right arm with the 
bow, may give them a certain advantage with that rather 
difficult instrument. The exampleof Madame Norman-Néruda, 
and several other distinguished performerz, show that the 
highest possible degree of skill is attainable by women, equally 
with men; andit has long since been decided that there is 
nothing wnfeminine in the gesture and attitude of a violin- 
player; on the contrary, the movements of the right arm 
must lie pronounced more graceful than those of any other 
instrumental performance. We hope, therefore, by this 
Illustration, to encourage the study aud practice which will 
give occasion to many future duets, trios, quartets, and other 
musical amateur combinations, doing justice to the great 
store of beautiful compositions, so arranged, by the Italian 
and German masters of this delightful art. 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1882. 

The life-boats of the National Life-Boat Institution are 
stat.oned on all parts of the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
which extend over 5000 miles, and the success which attended the 
exertions of the crews in the year just closed was characterised, 
as in previous years, by an amonunt of bravery and perseverance 
which reflects the highest credit on them. A long list of the 
services rendered by the life-boats in the past year (which we 
regret we cannot find space for) gives a total of 731 lives saved 
by the institution’s life-boats, besides 23 vessels saved from 
destruction and brought safely into port. In addition to 
these services, the life-boats were called out during the year, 
in reply to signals of distress, 98 times, when no positive 
results followed. During the year the institution also granted 
rewards for resening 143 lives by fishing and other boats, 
making S74 lives saved last year mainly through its instru- 
mentality. Altogether, since its formation, the society has 
contributed to the saving of 29,600 shipwrecked persons. 


The Duke of Westminster, the Duke of Leeds, the Marquis 
of Northampton, and Adiniral Sir A. H. Hoskins, of the Naval 
Reserve, have joined the National Refuge Harbours Society. 


MEMBERS OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


“Woodman, spare that tree,’ is a song that supplies a 
scasonable warning to the Prime Minister, who, notwithstand- 
ing his advanced age, occupied himself on Boxing Day in tree- 
felling in Hawarden Park, and had a slight attack of lumbago 
in consequence. Happily, Mr. Gladstone was better by 
Friday, Dec. 29, when his seventy-third birthday brought to 
Hawarden Castle many congratulatory messages, one cordial 
cablegram coming all the way from Australia. We are glad 
tc hear the right hon. gentleman .has now recovered from the 
effects of his recent chill. ‘The Premier will need even all his 
extraordinary energy to-carry out the programme prepared for 
him by his enthusiastic supporters in Edinburgh. It is 
almost a second Midlothian Campaign that is before Mr. 
Gladstone this month. He is to arrive in Edinburgh on 
Monday, the 15th inst., and will be the guest_of Lord and 
Lady Rosebery at Dalmeney. All the tickets have already 
been allotted for the grand banquet at which Mr. Gladstone 
is to be entertained in the Edinburgh Corn Exchange; and 
his constituents in Dalkeith, West Calder, and Edinburgh 
are looking forward with Scottish zest and interest to the 
public meetings, which their illustrious member has promised 
to address. 

Mr. Gladstone is gradually filling the gaps caused by the 
recent Ministerial changes. An admirable successor to Sir 
Charles Dilke as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs has been 
secured in Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, who has an intimate 
knowledge of the Eastern Question and Continental politics. 
As the new Secretary for India is in the House of Lords, it 
has become necessary for Lord Enfield to resign the position 
of Under-Secretary. An additional reason for wonderment at 
this particular shuffling of the Ministerial pack has thus been 
supplied. It has been a source of national satisfaction that 
Mr. Fawcett has so far recovered from his dangerous attack of 
diphtheria and fever that he will shortly be able to move to 
the seaside. As far as the public is concerned, the succession 
of the Postmaster-General to the Secretaryship for India 
would have been a more popular appointment than that of 
Lord Kimberley. 

Discreet reticence on the Egyptian Question has been the 
most noteworthy feature of the various speeches made by Sir 
Charles Dilke in West London during the past week to show 
cause why he should be re-elected for Chelsea. The keynote 
was struck at the lively meeting in the handsome Townhall of 
Kensington on Mr. Gladstone’s birthday. Lord Kensington 
travelled from a remote part of Wales to preside over this 
gathering; and the noble Lord performed his functions 
in that capacity with the tact that might be ex- 
pected from a Ministerial ‘‘whip.’? With the utmost 
heartiness did this large meeting send Mr. Gladstone a 
telegraphic greeting, wishing him ‘‘Many Happy Returns of 
the Day!’ Happier than usual on such occasions were the 
terse speeches in which Mr. Firth, M.P., and Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., congratulated Chelsea on the entrance of the senior 
member for the borough into the Cabinet as President of the 
Local Government Board. Mr. Mundella, indeed, set Sir 
Charles Dilke a timely example of how to endow the 
dry facts of a Parliamentary measure with some little 
of the flesh and blood of poor humanity. As a consequence, 
may be, Sir Charles Dilke, with all the blushing honours of a 
visit to the Queen fresh upon him, was certainly less arid 
than usual in paying adieux to Earl Granville and his “‘ dear’”’ 
colleagues of the Foreign Office; and in briefly indicating the 
domestic measures he might be called upon to deal with in the 
coming Session of Parliament. These will probably be the 
bills relating to the better government of London, to the 
formation-of County Boards, to the revision of the Bankruptcy 
Laws, and to the prevention of bribery at elections. The 
right hon. Baronet also hoped that one of the Grand Com- 
mittees would codify the Crimimal Law; and_ confidently 
looked forward to the action of the new Procedure Rules to 
quicken legislation with regard to the equalisation of the 
County and Borough franchise, the redistribution of seats, 
and the other reforms that demanded the prompt attention of 
the House of Commons. In the same judicious strain has 
Sir Charles Dilke spoken at the various other meetings, each 
of which has passed a vote of confidence in the right hon. 
gentleman. 

The late M. Gambetta had no firmer friend in England 
than Sir Charles Dilke. It was but appropriate, accordingly, 
that Sir Charles Dilke should be the first English Minister to 
express the general regret felt in this country at the news of 
M. Gambetta’s death. This the new President of the Local 
Government Board did in characteristically calm, earnest 
words at the Chelsea Vestry-Hall on Monday night. Sir 
Charles Dilke said of Mr. Gambetta that, ‘‘ Certainly there 
was no foreign people for whom he had a higher respect and 
regard than the inhabitants of England. All, I think, of 
whatever party, have admired the magnitude of his courage, 
his tremendous energy, his splendid oratory, and, those who 
knew him in private, his unmatched gaiety and sparkling wit.”’ 

When Parliament assembles, on Feb. 15, a familiar figure 
will be absent from the House of Commons. By the death of 
the Earl of Wemyss, Lord Elcho succeeds to the title, and will 
be a notable addition to the band of effective debaters on the 
Conservative side of the House of Lords. 

In Scotland, the Earl of Rosebery and Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone were last Saturday to be found starring at a Peebles 
meeting, held to celebrate the Prime Minister’s political 
jubilee. Lord Rosebery’s smartest point was this paraphrase 
of Swift, aimed at the projectors of the new Conservative 
magazine :— 

Here is proof of the Tory cause. Tiere Tory wit is seen. 
When nought is left that’s worth defence, they found a magazine. 

Poor Mr. Biggar! Troubles on Trouble’s head accumulate 
for him. Committed for trial at Waterford on Tuesday for 
using seditious language, he finds himself face-to-face with 
his breach of promise case ! 


THE ORDER OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 
The Gazette states that the Queen has appointed the following 
to be Companions of the Order of the Indian Empire :— 

His Excellency Ali Kuli Khan, the Mukhbar-ed-Dowleh, Minister of 
Science to the Shah of Persia; his Highness Anund Rao Puar, Maharajah 
of Dhar, K.C.8.1.; Mr. Henry Christopher Mance, Indo-European Telegraph 
Dep artment; Mr. Henry George Keene, Bengal Civil Service, District 
Sessions Judge Saharunpur Meerut Division; Surge n-Major James Edward 
Tierney Aitchison, M.D., Indian Medical Department, Bengal; Mohendro 
Lall Sircar; Nawab Abdul Lateef, Deputy Magistrate, Caleutta; Raghunath 
Marayen Khote, member of the Bombay Municipal Gorporation and Town 
Couneil; Syed Bakir Ali Khan, Jaghirdar in the Bulandshahr District ; 
Major Oliver Probyn,.: Bombay Invalid Establishment Superintendent ot 
Police, Commandant of the Khandeish Bheel Corps; Captain Claude Clerk, 
Madras Army (retired), tutor to the Nizam of Hyderabsd; Mr. Charles 
Purdon Clarke; and Surgeon-Major George Bidie, M.B., Indian Medical 
Department, Madras Superintendent of Cential Museum at Madras. 


Lady Charlotte Schreiber, wife of Mr. Charles Schreiber, 
M.P., has presented to the Mayor and Corporation of Poole a 
handsome silver loving-cup for the use of the Corporation at 
their municipal and pubiic entertainments. 
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CHURCH. 
PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


Addenbrooke, J. G., Curate of Holy Trinity, Burton-on-Trent; Vicar of St. 
Tulke’s, Wolverhampton. 

Armstrong, J. B., Curate of Hendon, N.W.; Private Chaplain to Siz 
Watkin Williams-Wynn, Bart., MP. 

Bennett, G. T. Cull, Vicar of St. John the Evangelist’s, St. George’s-in-the- 
East; St. Antholin’s Lecturer. 

Booth, John William Watney ; Perpetual Curate of South Darley. 

Brame, John, Organising Seerctary of the Add tional Curates’ Soc’ety; 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Manchester. 

Caldicott, J. W., Head Master of Bristol Grammar School; Rector of 
Shipston-on-Stour, 

Corfield, W. B., late Rector of Longford, Salop; Rector of Liangattock, 
Abergavenny. 

Cornish, J. C., Vicar of Debenham, Suffolk ; Rector of Childrey, Brrkshire. 

Creighton, M., Vicar of Embleton; Honorary Canon of the Cathedral 
Church of Newcastle. 

Dandy, Henry Edward, Vicar of Bream. 

Douglas-Hamilton, H. A,, Vicar of East Witton, Yorkshire; Vicar of 
Winslow, Bucks, 

Fletcher, William Henry, Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity, Shrewsbury. 

Fox, Archibald ; Rector of Desford, Leicestershire. 

Grisewood, A. G., Curate of Blockley; Rector of Daylesford. 

Hey, William C.; Vicar of St. Olave’s, York. 

Hirst, J.; Organising Secretary to the Liverpool Diocesan Branch of the 
Church of England Temperance Society. 

Hutchinson, ‘Thomas Neville, Natural Science Master of Rugby School: 

_ Vicar of Broad Chalke, Wilts. 

King, W., Rector of Leigh ; Honorary Canon in St, Alban’s Cathedral. 

Leary, Dr.; Vicar of St. Philip’s, Southwark. 

Lomas, George, Curate of St. Stephen’s, Haslingden; Vicar of St. Thomas’s, 
Musbury. 3 

Luaid, T. G, Vicar of Stansted-Mountfitchet ; Honorary Canon in St. 
Alban’s Cathedral, 

Thompson, Walter Jeffrey ; Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, Stcne. 

Tord ffe, 8 afford; Rector of Staplegrove. 

White, D.J.,Vicer ot West Butterwick ; Surrogate for the Dioccse of 
Linco'n,— Guardian. 


Watch-Night services were held in many of the churches of 
the metropolis on Sunday night. 

The Convocation of the Province of York will assemble for 
the transaction of business on April 3. 

The fund for raising a memorial to the late Dean Wellesley 
now amounts to £1900. The amount still required is £213. 

On St. Thomas’s Day the Church of All Saints, Nettleham, 
near Lincoln, was reopened after restoration by Messrs. Bodley 
and Garner. 

A magnificent monument which has been erected in 
Kiludown church, Kent, to the memory of Lady Mildred 
Leresford-Hope, was unveiled on Christmas Day. 

The Bishop of London on Thursday week consecrated the 
Church of St. Thomas, Godolphin-road, Shepherd’s-bush, in 
the presence of a large congregation. 

Yesterday week being Innocents’ Day the special service 
for children was held as usual at Westminster Abbey, where 
the service was preached by the Rey. Canon Rowsell. 

“A meeting of the clergy and laity of the diocese of Nor- 
wich was held last week in support of the Pusey Memorial 
Fund, the Dean of Norwich presiding. A committee to assist 
in the collection of funds was appointed. 

The Queen has appointed the Rev. Samuel Rolles Driver, 
M.A., to be Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford, and a Canon of the cathedral church of Christ, in the 
said University. 

A beautiful three-light Munich window (from the studios 
of Messrs. Mayer and Co.) has been placed in Greystoke 
church, near Penrith, in memory of the Rev. H. A. Askew, 
fifty-four years Rector of the parish. 

Yesterday week the tower of the parish church at Frecken- 
ham, near Mildenhall, fell. he tower was a square one, and 
contained five bells, which were rung as usual at Christmas- 
time. No one was injured. 

The parish church of St. John, Yealand Conyers, near 
Carnforth, on the beautiful shores of Morecambe Bay, was 
reopened on Christmas Eve, after enlargement and im- 
provement. 

Yesterday week a lady was solemnly set apart to be 
deaconess by the Bishop of London in the chapel of the 
Diocesan Home at Westbourne Park. Several ladies trained 
at the Home have been consecrated to this office during the 
past year; but the need of more workers willing to devote 
themselves to the life is very great. 

Canon Stubbs will be in residence at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
during January and will preach on Sunday afternoons. ‘The 
Bishop of London will be the special preacher at the evening 
service on the first Sunday in the month. The special evening 
services at Westminster Abbey will be resumed at the 
beginning of Lent. 

Several huge gaps having, during the past few days, 
shown themselves in the walls of the great central tower of 
Peterborough Cathedral, Mr. J. L. Pearson was telegraphed 
for, and, after inspecting the building, condenined the tower 
asunsafe. The Dean and Chapter have given orders to have it 
removed immediately, as there is danger of falling at any time. 
The tower was built in 1350. . 


A school church in connection with the new district of St. 
Stephen’s, Upton Park, was opened on St. Stephen’s Day, the 
preacher being the Archdeacon of Southwark. The new dis- 
trict has been formed out of the parishes of West aud East 
Ham, Plaistow, and Forest-gate, and contains a population of 
over 4000, increasing at the rate cf 1000 a year. ‘Lhe site for 
the permanent church, schools, and vicarage has been presented 
by Mx. J. Matthews, of Plasket House. 

The Bishop of Lichfield, in his pastoral, expresses the 
hope that the sounds of party strife are dying away, and that 
peace has been advanced through the intervention of Arch- 
bishop Tait. His Lordship holds that in his room a truly noble 
Archbishop has been chosen. He considers the great danger 
of the clergy is to forget the grandeur of their work, and he 
desires that this year should be one of special Mvangelistic 
effort, adapted to the wants of different localities. 

The west window of Henley-in-Arden church has been 
filled with stained glass at the cost of Mr. John Cooke and 
Mrs. Sarah Heynes, in memory of their parents, John and 
Sarah Cooke. ‘The work has been executed by Messrs. Wailes 
and Strang, of Newcastle-on-'l'yne.—A painted window has 
been placed in the chancel of Brettenham, Suffolk, by Miss 
Parker, of Upper Norwood, in memory of her late brother, 
the Rev. Charles Parker, formerly a Chaplain in Bengal, and 
for some years curate of the parish. Amongst other offerings 
on Christmas Day were three sets of palls of the Sarum colours 
for the eucharistic vessels, from the Rev. 0. J. Betham, Rector, 
and members of his family; and a valuable old Baskett Bible 
of 1716, recovered froma state of great dilapidation, and made 
available for use at the lectern. . 


The close of the case Belt v. Lawes was not announced in 
some of our early impressions last week. After forty-three 
days devoted to evidence, conunter-evidence and rebutting 
evidence, to prolonged speeches by counsel and a protracted 
summing-up by the Judge, the jury decided in favour of the 
plaintiff, awarding him, as compensation, five thousand pounds 
damages. An application for a new trial is to be made. 
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TILE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The sporting obituary of last year was unusually heavy, and 
scarcely has 1883 well begun before we have to record, with 
deep regret, the death of the Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton. His Lordship had been in a very unsatisfactory state of 
health for the last two or three years, and, after a lingering 
illness, succumbed to plenro-pneumonia on Tuesday morning, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Lord Stamford owned a few 
horses of little note prior to 1859, but it was in that year that 
his colours began to take a prominent place on the turf. Little 
Lady, one of the speediest fillies ever foaled, was the first to 
bring them into notice, and her owner was accustomed to 
“plunge”? on her quite in Marquis of Hastings fashion. In 
1860, the purchase of Rupee enabled Lord Stamford to secure 
the Ascot Cup, and, in the same year, Philomela and Walloon 
did the stable good service. The following seasons saw Imaus, 
King of Hearts, and Newcastle all to the fore at Northampton ; 
but though the first-named started a great favourite for the 
Two Thousand Guineas, he had no chance with his stable- 
companion, Diophantus, who won in a common canter, and 
afterwards ran third to Kettledrum and Dundee for the 
Derby. Cerintha landed a great stake by her victory in the 
Althorp Park Stakes at Northampton in 1862, and during that 
and the following year Lady Augusta, Blackcock, Bertha, 
King of Hearts, Livingstone, Onesander, Avenger, Cam- 
buscan, Ellerton, and others were all more or less successful. 
The failure of Limosina to win either the Cesarewitch or 
Cambridgeshire in 1863 was a great disappointment to the 
Earl; and, as he had strong suspicions of foul play in con- 
nection with the latter race, the sale of his entire stock was 
advertised. As, however, Archimedes and Cambuscan were 
bought in at long prices, it became evident that he did not 
intend to sever his connection with the Turf. Neither of the 
above-mentioned horses quite fulfilled the expectations that 
had been formed of them, for Cambuscan’s ‘lot was not a 
happy one” in having to meet such a horse as Blair Athol— 
to say nothing of General Peel, Scottish Chief, and Ely—in 
the classic events ; whilst Archimedes, though he did get. to 
Gladiateur’s head in the Guineas, was not really within 
many pounds of the mighty Frenchman. After this time 
the fortunes of the ‘‘light blue, black and gold belt” 
waned sadly, and, for the next five years, only Vale 
Royal, Charnwood, and Normanby, and one or two others 
were uble to carry the colours with any credit. Little more, 
indced, was seen of them on the turf until recently, when 
Porter had afew horses of Lord Stamford’s under his care, 
and tie fortunate purchase of Geheimniss resulted in an Oaks 
victory. Lord Stamford was an enthusiastic patron of cricket, 
and was himself a fine player in his day. He was also Master 
of the Quorn for some six years, during which the famous 
hunt was carried on in a style of completeness that has seldom 
been equalled. Nor did he neglect the kindred sports of 
angling, coursing, and shooting, and may be fairly set down 
as a fine type of an all-round sportsman. ; 
Except for the victory of Liberator, who has for vears been 
“ past mark of mouth,”’ in the chief steeplechase at Manchester, 
the racing there requires no comment, und we may pass on to 
the sale of the late Mr. Gretton’s horses, which attracted an 
enormous concourse of spectators to Albert Gate on New-Year’s 
Day. ‘The juveniles did not make much money, the best 
prices being paid for My Lud and Eastern Emperor, each of 
whom was knocked down for 650 gs. Acrostic, whose form 
last season was very fair, fell to Mr. Alfred Brisco’s bid of 
1400 gs. ; and 1100 gs. did not seem a high price for Geologist, 
who has never run since he finished second to Iroquois in the 
Leger of 1881. ‘hose gay deceivers, Prestonpans (1500 gs.) 
and Fernandez (800 gs.), mude quite enough money; and 
little real interest seemed to be felt in the sale until Isonomy 
was led into the ring. ‘‘One of the best horses of the 
century’? was the way in which Mr. Tattersall intro- 
duced him, and no one will be found to say that the 
description was exaggerated. A rare fight took place for him, 
the foreigners being especially anxious to buy him, and when 
the hammer at length fell to Mr. Crawfurd’s bid of 9000 gs., 
there was a tremendous burst of cheering, which was renewed 
again and again. ‘The proceeds of the entire sale were rather 
more than twice that sum. } 


IRELAND. 


Mr. Johnson, Q.C., M.P., Attorney-General for Ireland, 
has accepted a seat on the Bench; Mr. Porter becomes 
Attorney-General, and Mr. Naish—who is a candidate for 
Mallow, the seat vacated by the new Judge—is appointed 
Solicitur-General. 

The appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the adin.nistration, discipline, and condition of prisons in 
Ireland is announced in the Gazette. Sir Richard Cross, M.P., 
is the chairman; the other commissioners being the Ilon. W. 
St. John F. Brodrick, Mr. E. R. Wodchouse, Dr. R. 
M‘Donuell, Dr. G. Sigerson, Mr. N.D. Murphy, and Mr. T. A. 
Alexander. Major A. B. M‘Hardy is appointed Secretary. 

A niecting of the Organisation Committee of the Irish 
National League was held at Dublin on Wednesday. Several 
members of Parliament attended. The hon. secretary, Mr. 
Harrington, announced the receipt since the last meeting of 
over £300, and the formation of one hundred new branches. 
The total receipts since the formation of the league are £1200, 
and the total number of branches formed, 300. A central 
branch, the annual membership subscription of which is fixed 
at £1, was formed, and thirty members elected. ‘The meeting 
was not open to the representatives of the press. : 

Ata National League meeting in the county of Wicklow 
on Sunday Mr. Lalor, M.P., said he always liked to be 
surrounded by fighting men. He claimed to know what was 
passing through the minds of the youth of Ircland, who knew 
that the day must come when they will have to use that sort 
of force which every other country that obtained its freedom 
was obliged to have recourse to. Ie added that their work 
was not to be done by timid men, and he urged them to 
organise. Mr. O’Donnell, M.P., al:o spoke at the same meet- 
ing. At the meeting at Mallow Mr. Sexton, M.P., violently 
denounced the svstem of governing Treland in England. 

Mr. Biggar, M.P., was on Tuesday committed for trial, at 
Wareriora ass zes, on a charge of delivering a seditious speech 
on ec, 1S last. Bail was accepted. ‘ ; Bs 

Vatrick Delany was put upon his trial in Dublin on Tues- 
day for aitemptiug to shoot Judge Lawson. Atter the hearing 
of the opening statement Mr. Justice O'Brien held that the 
evidence would not sustain the charge. Delany was on 
Wednesday moruing put on his trial for conspiracy to murder, 
found guilty, and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 

Timothy Macdermott, ex-suspect, was charged at Ballymote, 
county Sligo, on Monday with using seditious linguage cal- 
culated to bring her Majesty’s Judges and trial by jury into 
contempt. It was stated that at a meeting held lately in 
Ballymote to form a branch of the National League, he had 
said that innocent blood was shed on the scaffold by partisan 
Judges and drunken jurors. He was connmnitted for trial. 

Three Emergency bailiffs were attacked at Upper Church, 
county ‘Tipperary, by an armed party. ‘The bailiffs fired, and 
one of their assailants was shot dead. 
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A National League mecting announced to be held at 
Gurteen, Athenry, was proclaimed by the Lord Lieutenant. 
Other meetings announced have also been proclaimed. 

John Sheridan, jun., an ex-suspect, of Costra, Ballinamore, 
county Leitrim, was murdered on ‘Tuesday night in the public 
road at Aughoo, about two miles from Ballinamore. The 
deceased had recently been evicted from his holding, but the 
cause of the murder has not yet becn ascertained. He had two 
bullet wounds in his head. Two men who it is believed 
attacked the deceased have been arrested. 


GENERAL HOME NEWS. 


Mr. J. Fowler, C.E., of Sheffield, has stated that the chief 
span of the proposed bridge over the Humber is to be 600 feet. 

In consideration of the continued depression in agriculture, 
the Duke of Newcastle has again returned his tenants 20 per 
of their rent. 


Mr. Robertson Smith has accepted the Professorship of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge, vacant by the death 
of Professor Paliner. 

The election expenses of Mr. Waddy in contesting Edin- 
burgh were £1750, and those of Mr. Renton, the defeated 
candidate, £2800. 

The prize drawings of Vere Foster’s National Competition 
for 1882 took place in St. Martiun’s Boys’ School-room, 
Adelaide-place, on Tuesday and three following days. 

Her Majesty has granted out of the Civil List a pension of 
£50 per annum to David Wingate, the Glasgow working-man 
poet, in consideration of his straitened circumstances. 

One of the finest buildings in Douglas, Isle of Man, the 
Lon Marché, belonging to Mr. Robert C. Lucas, was destroyed 
by fire on Monday night. 

A dramatic and musical entertainment is to be given this 
(Saturday) evening to the patients of the Hospital for Epilepsy 
and Paralysis, Portland-terrace, Regent’s Park. 

Mr. Macfarlane, M.P., who has been elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Celtic Societies of Glasgow, addressed 
meetings on the subject of the depopulation of the Highlands 
in Liverpool on Tuesday, and in Glasgow on the 11th and 12th. 

A letter was read at the Dorset Quarter Sessions on Tues- 
day from Lord Portman, resigning the office of Chairman on 
account of ill-health and advanced age. Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., 
was selected to succeed his Lordship. 


The Times is informed that Sir Frederick Leighton has 
decided to re-arrange the hanging of Mr. Rossetti’s pictures at 
the Academy, so as to secure a more favourable view than is 
obtainable under existing circumstances. 


Earl Cairns has become President of the Early Closing 
Association, in the place of the late Lord Harrowby; and 
the Duke of Westminster has become a patron of the 
Association. 

By a Parliamentary return, issued on Tuesday, it is shown 
that the total amount raisel in England in 1880-1 by local 
taxation was £32,434,123, the Parliamentary grants in aid 
having been £2,088,807. 

The ship Otago, Captain Falkner, left Glasgow on the 
22nd ult. fur Brisbane direct, having on bourd 30k statute 
adults, equal to 365 souls, and consisting of 1385 adults 
(married couples), 98 single men, and 71 single women. 

Mr. E. Chapman, M.A., of Merton College, Oxford, 
lecturer in natural science at Magdalen College and in 
physical science at Jesus College, has been elected to an 
official fellowship at Magdalen College. 

Dr. Bain, Emeritus Professor:‘of Logic and Lord Rector of 

the University of Aberdeen, has been presented with his por- 
trait, painted by Mr. George Reid, R.A., and subscribed for 
by old pupils and other friends throughout the country. 
' The arrivals of live stock and fresh meat at Liverpool last 
week from the United States and Canada were very small, 
amounting to 304 cattle, 907 sheep, 2251 quarters of beef, and 
507 carcases of mutton. ; 

The Corporation of Nottingham haye issued an invitation 
to architects to send in plans for municipal buildings which it 
is proposed to erect on the site of the cattle market, adjacent 
to the University College. ‘The new structure will probably 
cost over £100,000. 

The Lord Chancellor has given directions that the Courts of 
the Chancery Division shall continue to sit at Lincoln’s-Inn 
during the ensuing Hilary sittings, the removal of that division 
to the new Royal Courts of Justice being postponed until the 
following Kaster sittings. 

A performance is to be given this (Saturday) evening by the 
Carleton Dramatic Club at St. George’s L'all in aid of the 
Alhambra Employés Relief Fund ; the pieces announced being 
Tom Taylor’s ‘‘ Plot and Passion’? and Morton’s ‘‘ Slasher 
and Crasher.”’ 

An extensive collection of antiquities has been bequeathed 
to the museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, York, 
by the late Mr. G. A. Robinson, of Reeth, North Yorkshire. 
The collection includes Celtic antiquities from, Ireland, the 
Yorkshire dales, Denmark, Switzerland, and America. 

The annual returns of the strength and efficiency of the 
Volunteer force for the official year ending Oct. 31 last show 
that on that date the number of all arms on the rolls was 
207,346, of whom 199,523 were efficients. At the same period 
last year the numbers were 208,308 and 200,162 respectively. 

Mr. G. Richardson has been appointed Receiver and 
Accountant-General to the Post Office, in the room of Mr. 
Chetwynd, C.B., deceased; and Mr. J. J. Cardin, principal 
bookkeeper, has been made Assistant-Receiver and Accountant- 


- General, in succession to Mr. Richardson. 


The Birmingham Town Council on Tuesday adopted a 
scheme proposed by tle water committee for a reduction of 
water rates upon houses up to £40 rental to the extent of 
between £9000 and £10,000 per annum. Two years ago a 
similar scheme was adopted effecting reductions to the amount 
of £5000 per annum. 


Sir Reginald Hanson presided yesterday night week at the 
annual festival of the Commercial ‘Travellers’ Benevolent 
Institution, held in Aldersgate-strect. During the proceedings 
it was stated that twenty unnuitants had been elected during 
the year, the number now on the list being 186, of which only 
twenty-three were men. Subscriptions and donations were 
received amounting to £1630.—The half-yearly general 
mecting of the governors and subscribers to the Commercial 
Travellers’ School was held the same day, at the Cannon- 
street Hotel, Mr. D. Rt. Harvest presiding. The report, which 
was unanimously adopted, stated that the children had 
acquitted themselves well in their examinations, and that their 
health had been excellent.—At the tenth annual meeting of 
the Commercial Travellers’ Christian Association, held the 
saine day, it was stated that during the year eight new 
libraries had been sent out, containing some 700 volumes. 
There are now 137 libraries belonging to the association, com- 
prising 12,000 books. 


The Goldsmiths’ Company have forwarded £100 in aid of the 
“Cambridge Fund for Old and Disabled Soldiers.” 

The Act on Municipal Corporations, which came into force 
on Monday, is the longest Act of Parliament of the late 
Session, extending to 360 sections and several schedules. 


Mr. F. Johnson, of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, has offered to 
construct a large concrete breakwater for the protection of the 
Hastings fishermen and present it to the town. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND TIIE POST-OFFICE 
SAVINGS BANK. 

The rules of the Post-Office Savings Bank affecting the 
deposits of married women in England and Ireland, owine to 
the operation of the Married Women’s Property Act, 1°82, 
are much simplified, and married women enjoy many ad- 
vantages, as d-positors in that bank, which they have not 
hitherto possessed. llitherto it has been necessary to draw 
distinctions between women married before and after Aug. 9 
1870, and between deposits made before and after that date. 
All these distinctions are now swept away, and the law is 
placed by the new Act on a simple and intelligible footing. 
The following statement of the rules which will be now 
observed has been compiled by the direction of the Post- 
master-Gencral, and appear in the Postal Guide :— 

** Deposits may be made by married women. All deposits 
which on Jan. 1, 1883, are standing in the sole name of a 
married woman will be deemed, unless and until the contrary 
is shown, to be the separate property of such married woman; 
and the fact that any deposit is standing in the sole name of a 
married woman will be considered prima facie evidence that 
she is beneficially entitled thereto for her separate use, so as 
to authorise and empower her to withdraw and receive the 
same without the concurrence of her husband 

*“ All deposits which, on and after Jan. 1, 1883, are made 
in the sole name of any married woman, will be deemed, wnless 
and until the contrary is shown, to be her separate property, 
and payments of such deposits, and all interest accruing 
thereon, will be made to the receipt of such married woman 
alone, without the concurrence of her husband. Where any 
deposit stands on Jan. 1, 1883, or is at any time there- 
after made, in the name of a married woman jointly 
with any other person or persons, whether such married 
woman is expressed to be a trustee or not, such married 
woman will be decmed entitled to such deposit, so far as her 
interest therein extends, as her separate property, and the 
concurrence of her husband in any receipt or other pro- 
ceeding relating to such deposit will not be required. 

“Any woman who marries while she is a depositor should 
forward to the Controller of the Savings Bank a certificate of 
her marriage, together with her deposit-book, and the deposits 
will thereupon be entered in her married name, but she will 
not by so doing lose any power of receiving payment of the 
same or of any interest thereon, without the concurrence of 
her husband; but the deposits will remain her scparate 
property. 

‘If any deposit is made by a married woman by means of 
moneys of her husband without his consent, the husband may 
apply by summons or otherwise in a summary way, to any 
Judge of the High Court of Justice in England or in Ireland, 
orin England to the Judge of the County Court of the dis- 
trict, or in Ireland to the Chairman of the Civil Bill Court of 
the division in which either party resides; and the Judge of 
the High Court of Justice or of the County Court, or the 
Chairman of the Civil Bill Court may, upon such application, 
order such deposit and the interest thereon, or any part thereof, 
to be paid to the husband, and may make such order as to costs 
of and consequent on the application as he thinks fit. 

‘* No deposit of the husband made by or in the name of his 
wife in fraud of his creditors will be valid as against such 
creditors, but any moneys so deposited may be foll- wed for 
the benefit of the creditors. 

“Deposits belonging to a married woman may be 
bequeathed by her by will to any person she may choose, but 
in the event of her dying without a will, her husband, if he 
survives her, will be entitled to such deposits. 

“The Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, does not 
apply to women domiciled in Scotland, the Channel Islands, or 
the Isle of Man. , 


In onr biographical memoir of the late Miss Kelly, the 
actress, published on the 23rd ult., some reference was made 
to the pension she lately hal from the Crown, as having been 
obtained, possibly, by the kind intervention of Mr. Irving and 
Mx. Toole, who visited her at Feltham. We are requested by 
her executrix, Miss Greville, to say that it was due entirely to 
the efforts of Mr. Charles Kent. It was granted in March 
last, before which time the good old lady had ‘* never possessed 
a shilling that she did not eurn.’”’ 


. THE WEATHER. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF TILK ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Lat, 51° 28'6''N.; Long, 0° 18'47"" W.; Hcight above “ea, 34 fect. 
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The following are the readings of the meteorvlogical instruments for the 
above days, in order, at ten o'clock a.m. :— 


FROM DEC. 17 TO DEC. 23. 


Barometer (in inches) corrected .. | 29°879 | 29°60 pid 0" ates 
Temperature of Air .. sy oe | 48909] 48°19 | des | 
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TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 13, 1833, 


Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wedinesday Thursday, | Friday. | Saturday. 
mM a | A | rae ean es | u | a| ™ alm Ns 
hmi{hmihmihmihmjhmh m{h mm/h m{hmihmy hom h mf{h m 
O WIO 38.1 Of1 23)1 4742 $\2 27)2 48/3 WIS 30/3 SL] t 12/4 3] 4 50 
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PANTOMIMES AT THE LONDON THEATRES. 
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AFTERNOON ON THE KENNEDY ROAD, HONG«KONG, 


BOUNDARY BETWEEN THE PROVINCES OF SHAN-SI AND PE-CHI-LI, NORTH CHINA. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
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JAN. 6, 1883 


A PAGE OF PANTOMIMES. 


Drury Lane, of course, leads the way with “Sindbad the 
Sailor,’? and no well-educated child requires to be told the 
meaning of the Ilustration on the left-hand side of this 
merry conglomeration of fairy stories and Eastern legends. 
That very fierce-looking bird who is bearing Sindbad away in 
his claws is the far-famed roc who descended at such a very 
opportune moment into the valley of diamonds, and who is so 
well modelled on the Drury Lane stage as to deceive the eyes 
of the least imaginative portion of the audience. It is to be 
hoped that his iron grip is not so cruel as it was on the 
first representation of the Old Drury pantomime, for Miss 
Nelly Power nearly met with an awkward accident when 
ascending in the talons of this famous bird into the regions of 
the sky-borders. But what has the Tower of London to do with 
“Sindbad the Sailor’’—for surely that is the Tower by the side of 
the noble archway and portcullis where the flags and bannerets 
are waving? ‘This is the scene of the famous procession of 
Kings and Queens dating from William the Conqueror to 
Victoria, an example of stage pageantry that has seldom been 
urpassed. Mr. Harry Nicholls, the frightened and obsequious 
tutor of Mr. Herbert Campbell, the son of some mythical 
Khedive, are going up in a balloon to survey mankind from 
China to Peru: whilst close by them are Mr. Arthur Roberts, 
attired as a comical sailor; My. Fawn, his constant comp:nion 
in the land of fun; Miss Constance Loseby and Miss Nelly 
Power, the runaway lovers; and that wonderful poodle dog, 
played by young Mr. Lauri, who can rig up a sail, jump 
through « hoop, play the most wonderful pranks imaginable, 
and, in order to astonish .the audience, shows his agility by 
running round the entire theatre, and peeping, like the impu- 
dent dog he is, into all the private boxes. ‘ Pussin Boots’’ has 
always proved a capital subject for a pantomime, and it has 
seldom been turned to so good an account as at the theatre 
presided over by Mr. George Conquest, who, unfortunately, does 
not play this year, though he has set the whole thing going from 
Puss, his master the Marquis of Carabas, and the W onderful 
Ogre. Again this year the pure pantomime fun is kept up by 
the clever Edmunds family, and, no doubt, for the sake of the 
children who pretend they don’t like to be frightened, there 
has been provided for them a splendid ogre with a magnificent 
roar. Dut who are all these young ladies with saddles on 
their backs and bits in their pretty mouths, Criven by 
jockeys, and looking asif they had escaped from Gulliver's 
kingdom of the horses? They represent the Ballet 
d'Kquestriennes at the Imperial pantomime, one of the 
most fanciful dances now to be seen in London, and 
below we have a charming edition of Jack the Giant Killer 
in Miss Marie Longmore fighting with the far-famed giant 
Blunderbore. And yet another nursery story, ‘‘ Dick Whit- 
tington and is Cat’?! Was it ever more prettily illustrated 
than at the Avenue Theatre, by a company of the cleverest 
children ever collected together—children who can sing and 
dance as well as they can speak rhymed verse for the amuse- 
ment of children of all ages? Little Addie Blanche as Dick 
Whittington, and Little Blanche Arnold as the affectionate 
Alice, are the dearest little pair of miniature players that the 
Christmas stage has ever seen, and by their innocence, charm, 
and freshness, make up for much of the music-hall business 
that has been found so unsatisfactory elsewhcre. Tn this page 
of pantomimes will be found some of the most striking features 
vf the many holiday amusements. 


AFTERNOON PROMENADE, HONG-KONG. 
The favourite places of open-air recreation for European 
residents — civilians, official or commercial, and military, with 
their ladies and families—at Victoria, Hong-Kong, are the 
Hollywood road and the Kennedy road, which command good 
views of the harbour and shipping, from their elevated situa- 
.tion up the rocky slope of the hill range behind the city and 
seaport. A correspondent who lately visited Hong-Kong, and 

_some of whose amusing Sketches of the Chinese aud other 
inhabitants were published in our last Number, contributes 
the pleasant Tllustration of a scene one fine afternoon on the 
Kennedy road. ‘The ladies are easily carried up in portable 
chairs, beside which the gentlemen can walk and talk with 
them, and the fresh sea-breeze is very enjoyable up there. 


A’} CHINESE PROVINCIAL BOUNDARY. 


The north-eastern province of China, which contains the city 
of Pekin, the capital of the Chinese Empire, is called Pe-chi-li; 
and, haying a population of thirty-six millions, with a metro- 
politan pre-eminence of dignit¥; vies in importance with the 
central provinces, traversed by the great river Yang-tse- 
Kiang, and including some of the largest commercial towns. 
But to the west of Pe-chi-li, on the line of the Great Wall of 
China, by the road over a succession of mountain passes, lead- 
ing to Tartary or to Thibet, the traveller enters Shan-si, the 
adjacent province, where muny remnants of the ancient 
Chinese dynasty are still to be seen, His attention is likely 
to be struck by the curious old gateway, at a village on 
the frontier or boundary dividing the two provinces from each 
other, which is shown in our Illustration. ‘The Great Wall is 
not distant from this place, but extends above twelve hundred 
iniles, with a height varying from 15 ft. to 30ft., over the 
mountains as well as over the plains, and is fortified at regular 
intervals with large square towers. All these old structures in 
China are now falling into decay, being of no defensive 
iuilitary or political value. 


Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen on Saturday last distributed the 
prizes at the Boys’ Orphanage, Greenwich. 

During the year recently closed there were reported 28 
mining explosions, 15 of which were fatal, the number of 
deaths reaching 241, exactly the average for the past thirty- 
two years. Of 32 warnings issued, 19 were justified by sub- 
sequent events, 12 were followed within three days by the loss 
of 139 livesin 15 explosions, and 66 lives were lost on the fifth 
und sixth days after the issue of warnings. 

A full meeting of the Victoria Institute took place on 
Mouday evening, wheu a paper upon * Design in Nature”? 
was read by Mr. W. P. James. It was announced that her 
Majesty had accepted a complete set of the volumes of the 
“Transactions”? of the institute, with a list of its members; 
and that the total number of home, foreign, and colonial 
members at the close of the year was 998. Professor Stokes, 
tt.S., will read a paper at the next meeting. 

Last week 2132 births and 1719 deaths were registered in 
London. Allowing for increase of population, the births 
were 161, and the deaths 218, below the average numbers in 
the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. ‘The deaths 
included 2 from smallpox, 56 from measles, 47 from scarlet 
fev r, 12 from diphtheria, 20 from whooping-cough, 1 from 
typhas, 15 from enteric fever, 3 from ill-defined forms of con- 
tinued fever, 19 from diarrhoea and dysentery, and 1 from 
simple cholera ; thus 176 deaths were referred tu these diseases, 
being 85 below the corrected average number in the corre- 
sponding wecks of the last tum years. 


A TRAP TO CATCH A GHOST. — 


BY MRS. NEWMAN. 
AUTHOR OF “THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,” “TOO LATE," &o, 


Cherrington Grange was in the picturesque stage of old age. 
Time, without impairing its strength, had softened its out- 
lines, and veiled the first symptoms of decay with creeping and 
trailing plants. It was a quaint old house, with gable ends and 
mullioned windows, irregularly but substantially built of red 
brick, the sobered tints of which added to the charm as well as 
antiquity of its appearance. Poetry and tradition seemed to 
cling about the old place and find a congenial home in its oak- 
panelled rooms, abounding in nooks and corners which the sun 
was unable to penetrate, however fiercely it might peer in at 
the deep-set windows. 

The library, like the other best rooms in the house, was now 
in disuse ; but, to judge by the importance of the works which 
crowded the shelves from floor to ceiling, it had once been the 
pride of itsowner. Theroom waslong and low, facingsouth-west, 
upon a fine old lawn, shaded by large trees which intercepted the 
bright slanting raysof the setting sun and caused shadows to flit 
and lights to flicker fantastically about the ponderous old tomes 
onthe shelves. Atnight, when the wind was rife, its soughing 
amongst the trees, and the creaking and groaning of the branches 
as they swayed and jostled each other, produced an eerie effect, 
which seemed to aid the tradition that clung to the library, 
and caused it to be shunned after sunset by the inmates of 
the house. These were a housekeeper, somewhat advanced 
in years, and two subordinate maid-servants, whose sole occu- 
pation was to keep the place in habitable order. Its owner 
visited the Grange only at rare intervals, and then solely for 
the purpose of settling accounts—remaining for a few hours, 
or at most a night, there. 

Piers Dysart had come into the estate and a fine income 
through the death of an uncle, some five years previously ; 
and, shortly afterwards, an army of workpeople made their 
appearance in the adjoining village, for the purpose of reno- 
vating and redecorating the old house for the reception of the 
young squire and his bride. The former owner had lived 
abroad, travelling from one place to another in search of 
health. Great hopes were indulged as to-what might come of 
the young squire living on the property, so long neglected by 
his uncle, and giving employment to some of the poor in the 
neighbourhood, where there was much agricultural distress. 
But the workpeople suddenly disappeared, leaving the Grange 
untouched, and no explanation was given as to the cause of the 
sudden change in Mr. Dysart’s plans, other than that he had 
lost interest in the place, and was going to live elsewhere. 
Rumour assigned all sorts of causes for the sudden prejudice 
against the Grange—amongst others the tradition that it was 
haunted by the ghost of one of the squire’s ancestors—a young 
and beautiful girl, who had been forced into a marriage for 
money, and whose death had come about very mysteriously. 

It was a night in early autumn—one which tended specially 
to foster such rumours. As the moonlight penetrated the 
trees, gently swaying in the breeze, strange phantom shapes 
moved about the upper end of the old library, now stealthily 
advancing with a sliding step and a bow—now suddenly re- 
treating to couch out of sight, as the branches, alternately bent 
to pressure and recovered their position, with the accompany - 
ing sounds now of a light mystic tap upon the window-pane, 
and now of a long, low, wailing sigh in the deep shade beyond. 

Slowly opening the library door, Piers Dysart, who was on 
one of his flying visits to the Grange, took in the weird beauty 
of the scene, and a half smile dwelt for a moment upon his 
lips, as he recollected the family tradition, and thought how 
elfectually the dread of the supernatural aided him in his 
desire to keep the place free from intrusion. Who but himself 
would venture into the Grange library after nightfall ? 

He had advanced but a step into the room, when he sud- 
denly paused and stood peering into the shadow at the further 
end, opposite the window. Had there been a light there at 
the moment of his entrance? Had it given him a glimpse of 
the figure of a young girl seated at the table, poring over a 
Loa before all became dark again ; or had his eyes deceived 

im ; 

Yes—no; some one or something besides himself was 
certainly in the room! He seemed to feel the presence— 
spiritual or material—very near to him. Piers Dysart was‘not 
the man to leave a problem, especially one such as this, 
unsolved if it were in his power to solve it. Moreover, he held 
certain theories which rendered him desirous of an opportunity 
to judge for himself as to the value of the evidence respecting 
the supernatural appearances at the Grange. 

He slowly advanced, his one candle casting a not very 
bright beam before him, and confusing, rather than revealing, 
objects upon which it fell. But his quickened sense of hearing 
presently made him aware of a slight movement behind a 
screen near the table. He hastened his steps, sharply inquiring 
‘* Who is there ?’’ No sound broke the stillness, save the soft 
rustling of the wind amongst the foliage of the trees outside. 
““Who is there?’’ he repeated, still advancing. By the time 
he had reached the spot whence the sound haul seemed to pro- 
ceed there was a perceptible movement lower down, on the 
other side of the room. He again paused, standing motion- 
less, and a faint sound, as of the catching in of a breath or a 
low sigh, reached his ears. He strained his eyes in that 
direction, and, in another moment, saw, gliding swiftly and 
noiselessly across a strip of moonlight towards the window, 
the slight figure of a young girl, her face turned towards him. 
A young girl! The Lady Mabel of the tradition was young, 
and, according to her portrait, which hung in the moring- 
room, somewhat tall and slight! After a moment’s hesitation, 
he put down the candle and followed. 

The figure had passed through the open window, and he 
could trace it as it now and again emerged from the shade, 
swiftly making its way across the greensward, and through the 
old-fashioned flower-garden, towards the shrubbery. Recol- 
lecting there was in that direction a small door in the wall, 
separating the shrubbery from the park, he hastened his steps. 
He saw the figure approach it, and, darting forward, touched— 
the closed door! He ‘felt about it for a few moments, then 
finding that the door was not only closed, but locked, paused 


- again to collect his thoughts, and endeavour to account for 


what had occurred. But the deep silence which tollowed—the 
almost preternatural calm around him—now acted upon his 
imagination, causing it to intensify the mystery, and at the 
same time render him conscious of certain uncomfortable 
sensations which he did not care to analyse. ie 

Piers Dysart had a strong will, and was accustomed to 
exercise it upon himself as well as upon other people. He pre- 
sently succeeded im shaking off the influence that seemed to be 
creeping upon him. With a little laugh—not, however, quite 
spontancous—he reminded himself that he had been travelling 
for a couple of days and nights, and was in just the condition 
to be the sport of an illusion such as this. Of course it was 
an illusion. He turned towards the house again, walked 
slowly back, and re-entered by the library window. 

Still seeking about in his mind for a natural solution of the 
mystery, he passed on towards the upper end of the room, 
where he had left his candle. Throwing himself into the 


reading-chair, and letting his arm fall upon the table by his 
side, his hand lighted upon the open pages of a book. He 
drew the candle nearer to him, and not a little curiously 
examined the title. 

One of Scott’s novels ! The Lady Mabel was not, it seemed, 
above reading fiction. If she dwelt in another world, it was 
apparently that of romance. It might be that she was doing 
penance for past excesses in that way by being compelled to 
read through the novels of two or three generations. She was, 
at any rate, not one of the ‘‘ advanced’’ matter-of-fact young 
lady ghosts, which might be expected in a future gemeration. 
He must look up the family history, and find out what special 
grievance had to be remedied before the Lady Mabel would be 
at rest. He might possibly be able to play the part of 
liberator, or at least do something more knightly than chase 
her—a not very courteous way of treating such a guest—to say 
nothing of its having had the effect of causing her to vanish, 
which was not at all what he desired. 

Thus, half jesting with himself, his downcast eyes presently 
lighted upon another proof that his visitor had not yet risen 
above mundane things. Upon the carpet at his feet, lay a little 
gold locket, attached to a piece of black velvet. He took it up, 
and examined it with a smile. The Lady Mabels he had met 
wore lockets very different from this. One of the servants— 
some one connected with the house-keeper? He touched the 
spring. A lock of gold-brown hair, and the faintly traced 
inscription—‘‘To darling Mabel, on her birth-day, from 
Mammia.”’ 

Mabel! He suddenly remembered, too, that large lockets, 
such as were now in vogue, had only been worn for the last 
fifteen or twenty years. He sat gazing down at the little 
heart-shaped locket, until some subtle influence seemed to be 
stealing over him again. What was it Reichenbach said 
respecting people’s sphere clinging about certain of the gems 
and ornaments they have worn—what— ? 

Exerting his will, he once more broke the spell gathering 
about him. With a short laugh at his own folly, he forced 
his eyes away from the little locket, and glanced round. How 
unreal everything looked by this light! He rose, once more 
telling himself that he was out of condition for want of a 
night’s rest. 

The next morning—by the light of reason—everything 
would wear a different aspect, and the ghostly visitor prove 
entirely uninteresting. A maid-servant, most probably, or 
the daughter of some small farmer in the neighbourhood. But 
however this might be, he knew the visit to the library had not 
been prearranged for his benefit. His arrival at the Grange 
had been entirely unexpected, as his visits usually were. 
He went there merely for business purposes—business which 
he had no taste for, and always got through as quickly as pos- 
sible; generally arriving overnight, and departing early the 
next day. When he had done all that he cared to do—taken 
«cursory glance round the house and grounds, run through 
the accounts with his agent, and said afew words to Mrs. Pratt, 
the housekeeper, he turned his back upon the place and its 
painful reminiscences with a sigh of relief. To him, it was a 
spot from which life and light seemed to have departed. He 
had once roamed about the place full of enthusiasm and hope, 
seeing in imagination the one woman in all the world for him 
reigning there, queen of his heart and home. In the midst of 
this hadcome the blow which had struck him down, and changed 
the whole current of his life. As time went on, he grew less 
and less inclined to return and settle down permanently at the 
Grange. 

The Lady Mabel and his speculations about her notwith- 
standing, he slept well, and was the next morning first reminded 
of the previous night’s experience by seeing the little old- 
fashioned locket lying upon his dressing-table. Should he 
question the old housekeeper? He decided not todoso. The 
event had caused a little stirin his mental machinery which 
was new to him of late, and not unwelcome. The tinge of 
mystery about it excited both his imagination and curiosity, 
faculties which had been in abeyance under the deadenin: 
influence of disappointment, and rendered him desirous to fi:d 
the solution for himself. Should this be only of a simple 
commonplace order, the getting at it would still serve to 
amuse him. 

But in his few minutes’ talk with Mrs. Pratt, he went 
so far as to make inquiry whether any changes had come 
about in the neighbourhood during his absence; and whether 
she still retained the same maid-servants that had been with her 
some time, whom he remembered to have been buxom country 
girls, quite unfitted by nature for acting the part of the figure 
he had watched gliding out of the library and across the lawn. 
Mrs. Pratt informed him that no changes had taken place 
since his last visit to the Grange ; and, when he lightly opined 
that there were no new residents in the village or she would be 
sure to know of it, she earnestly assured him that nothing escaped 
her knowledge. If Mrs. Pratt told nothing it was evidently 
because she had nothing to tell. As to there being any new 
comers in the village, she reminded him that there was not a 
house, except the curate’s, that anyone above a blacksmith would 
consider fit to live in—the place was even too poor to have a 
resident doctor, much as one was needed there. Indeed, Piers 
Dysart was well aware there was nothing to attract visitors to 
the place. It was ill built, ill drained, and poverty stricken, 
without even being picturesque in its poverty. The curate 
kept there by the Rector, whose state of health rendered it 
necessary that he should reside in a more genial neighbour- 
hood, had plodded on from year to year in not much better 
circumstances than those of the people he worked amongst: a 
shy, reserved man, who seemed to have lost all hope of im- 
proving his condition in life, and neither appealed for nor 
expected sympathy. When he had first come into the pro- 
perty, Piers Dysart heard something of this, and, amongst 
other benevolent schemes, he formed one to brighten Mr. 
Carson’s life. But his own terrible disappointment, and, it 
must be added, morbid way of accepting it, had, for the time 
being, thrust out all other thoughts, and the curate was 
forgotten. 

When—to make assurance doubly sure—he afterwards, on 
his rounds, turned in at the kitchen entrance with a request 
for some table ale, the awkward way in which, in their eager- 
ness, both girls went about waiting upon ‘‘the master,’’ one 
fetching a glass and tray, and the other setting forth, jug in 
hand, for the cellar, showed them utterly incapable of gliding, 
to say nothing of the difference between their square, thick-sct 
figures and that of the fragile, light-footed one he had seen 
the night previously. 

(Lo be concluded in our next Number.) 


Woodbastwick Hall, Norfolk, the seat of Mr. Albemarle 
Cator, has been almost wholly destroyed by fire. The pictures, 
the family jewels, and a large portion of the furniture, have 
been saved. 

The Local Committee of the Royal Agricultural Show, 
1883, to be held at York, under the presidency of the Prince 
of Wales, bave raised £4800 of the £5500 required from them 
towards the expenses of the Show. The sum of £65 has been 
added to the already liberal list of special prizes for agri- 
cultural holdings and sheep. ; 
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NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


MAgAzEs for the NEW YEAR, 
A uf which the JANUARY PARTS are now on sale at all 
Booksellers’, ; 


Monthly, 6d. 


fhe QUIVER, for SUNDAY and 
GENERAL READING. 

“4 safer and more interesting Magazine we do not know than 
* The Quiver.’ "’—Staudard. * Nie 

“An outlay of Sixpence upon * The Quiver will not be 
regretted.’'—Guardian. 

“+ phe Quiver’ is widely known as one of the very best of 
a rn S uiver Sie a library in itself."’—Nonconformixt 

«7? The Quiver ’ is a library in itself."— mn xt. 

Third Edition now ready of ‘The Quiver”’ for NOVEMBER, 
forming the first of the New Volume. 


Monthly, 7d. 
((ASSEELIS FAMILY MAGAZINE, for 


Every Household, ; 

“The stories in ‘Cassell’s Family, Magazine * are good, 
the pictures are clever, the selection of subjects is strikingly 
varicd; itcontains a Variety of useful information, and alto- 
gether a glince through the pages shows that their contents are 
unusually attractive.”’—1he Times, Dec. 28, 1882. s 

Second Edition now ready of CASSELL'S MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, forming the first PART of the New Volume. 


Monthly, 6d. 
Eek FOLKS’ MAGAZINE, for ALL 


GIRLS AND BOYS. 
The JANUARY PART commences the NEW VOLUME. 

«*Little Folks’ aims not only at informing, the young, 
but also at inducing them to become contributors.’’—Daily 
News. " 

“ ‘ittle Folks’ is as high in merit as it is wide in scope.— 
Daily Telegraph. 
stor 


aittle ee is charming alike in its engravings and 
Standard, 
CASSELL, Prevrnk, GALPIN, and Co.; and all Booksellers, 


pores. NEW NOVELS NOW READY 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BUYOND RECALL, By ADELINE SERJEANT. 


2 vols. 

EVE LESTER. By the Author of “The Garden of 
Eden.” 

MARY ST. JOHN. By the Author of “ Nellie’s 
Memories,” ** Wooed and Married,” &c. 3 vols. 

MRS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION, By the Author of 
* Dr. Hardy's Marriage.” * 

Ricuarp Berry and Son, 8, New Burlington-street. 


MXHE ‘TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY, 1883, is now ready at all Newsagents’. Price 
One Shilling. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
TP STLE RGOSY, 


Now ready for JANUARY 
CONTENTS. 


WINIFRED POWER. A New Serial Story. 
M. Ellen Edwards. 
. THE EBONY BOX. By Johnny Ludlow. —_ 
3. THE CRUISE OF THE RESERVE SQUADRON, 
Charles W. Wood. With Illustrations. 
4, AN OLD RHYM 
& NUMBER LW Y-FIVE. 
6. THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS, 
7. THE EVE OF ST. PARTRIDGE, 
8, STRESS OF WEATHER. 
+4 SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
“ The‘ Argosy’ sails on golden seas.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“The ‘Argosy’ for January has excoreonally interesting 
articles, notably one on the Cruise of the Reserve Squadron." — 
Durham Chronicle, f 
“his tavourite magazine,”’—Evening Reporter, 
«Bright and attractive as ever.’’—Bolton juardian. 
“ Asattractive as good writing and pleasantly told stories can 
make it.""—Dublin Evening Mail. hoa we 
“©A marvel of literary ability and excellent selection.”’— 
Yarmouth Gazette. 2 
“he ‘Argosy’ maintains itshigh character.” —Life. 
«i hisfayourite magazine continues well freighted.’’—Edin- 
burgh Courant. ae 4 
<The Argosy."’"—* For a first-class monthly magazine, ti 
with pure fiction, suited to all classes of readers, always inter 
ing, wlways natural, and always free from a certain nameless 
taint which seriously detracts irom the wholesomencess of mutch 
that is written under its name, the * Argosy’ stands among the 
first of its compeers.’’—Daily Sportsman. —_ 
Ricwarp Benr.ey and Son, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 
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“The best magazine published.”’—Vanity Fair. 


Kk NOWLEDGE: An Illustrated Magazine 
of Science, Art, and Jiterature. Price 2d. Weekly. 
Kdited by RICHARD A, PROCTOR, 


NOWLEDGE. Vol. II. (June 2 to 


Dec. 29, 1882) nearly ready. Price 8s. 6d. 

Vol, FIT. (1883) will contain “The Naturalist’s Year." by Grant 
Alen; “Our Bodies,” by Andrew Wilson ; ‘* Nature Myths,” by 
award Clodd; ‘ Hours with the M Se ae by J. H, Slack; 
“The Chemistry of Cookery,’ by W. Mattieu Williams; “Sun 
Views of the Eurth’’ and “Star Maps,” by Richard A. Proctor; 
and other serial articles, Chess, Whist, &c. 


K NOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES. 

Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. each ; aii 6s, 60, 
CHEAP. REISSUE of MR. PROCTOR’S WORKS :— 

1, THE BORDERLAND OF SCIENCE. 

vg. SCIENCE BYWAYS, 

3. THE POELRY OF ASTRONOMY. 

Just published (reprinted from “ Knowledge"’). 

4. NATURE STUDIES. By Grant Allen, Andrew 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, Edward Clodd, and Richard A. 
Proctor, Llustrated. 

5. LEISURE READINGS. By Edward Clodd, A. C. 


asa ‘Thomas Foster, and Richard A. Proctor, Itlus- 
trated. 

5 Tmperial 8vo, cloth, price 5s. ; post-free, 5s. 6d., 

6. THE STARS IN THEIR SEASONS. An Easy 


Guide toa Knowledge of the Stars, in Twelve Maps, showing 
the Sturs at all hours, all the year round. By RICHARD A. 
PROCTOR. 


b  Gaedtareleir eter Every Friday, price 2d. ; 
Yearly, post-free, 10s. 10d. Also in Monthly Parts. 
London: ae and Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


Just pubiished, Ninth Edition, large 8vo, pp. 722, Cloth, 8s. ; 
Half Bound, 10s. 6d. 

Post-tree in England, throughous Europe and in Canada; for 
other parts of the Postal Union an extra 1s. must be sent for 
the additional postage; for India and China, 2s. extra, and 
for Australia and New Zealand, 3s, extra. 


THE HOMGOPATHIC 
OMESTIC a ed & Bah iss oa bal Og oS 


containing the 
TREATMENT Peano rcs “s 
i y Explanations 0 atomy, Physiolo; iene 
a Populsfjyavoputhy, and Domestic Surgery, ae fee 
a atin Taportant Additions, » 

Revised, wi mportan s, by 
WASHINGTON EPUS, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
Assistant Physician to the London Homeopathic Hospital, 
Member of the British Homeopathic saree 
‘Author of “ Skin Diseases treated Homoopathically,"” &. 
This is the most complete Popular Work published on Hom«o- 
pathic Medicine, and is €3} pecially adapted for Emigrants 
and others, Who are unable to obtain any Professienal 
assistance, as. it treats of all poss ble diseases, prescribing 
clearly the remedy, dose, and general treatment in each case. 


WORK IS DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS, 

Pa eee naitioe of eighteen chapters, headed respectively:— 
General ; Casual Diseases; Fevers; Skin Diseases; 
AfYeetion 1e Mind; Affections of the Head; Affections of 
: Affections of the Ears; Affections of the Nose; 

ms of the Face, TAR, and Jaws; Affections of the 

Gums and Mouth; A) ections of the Throat; Affections 
af the Windpipe and Chest; Affections of the Stomach and 
Towels; Affections of the Urinary and Genital Organs; Diseases 
of Women; Treatment of Children, : 2 

Pant If,—Consists of three chapters, headed :—Anatomy and 
Physiology; Hygiene and Hydropathy ; and Materia Medica. 

Parr Til. is on Domestic Surgery, and treats of Medical and 
Snigieal Appliances ; Dislocations and Luxations, and Fractures, 

te | es Which there is a Glossary of Medical Terms and a Copious 


Index. 


Published by James Evps and Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, 
48, Threadneedle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly, London. 


ifth and Enlarged Edition, 200 pages, 
eo eet Petite Tal f-a-crown, ee? 
DISEASES OF THE 
PuspvEs AND PROSTATE, 


including certain obscure affections of the Urinary Organs 


in both sexes. By DAVID JONES, MD., a a 
* 1 sician to, the Home Hospital, Dean-street, 
Founiter of and Tr sie illustrative diagrams of the Cure of 
STONE without Cutting. pain, or danger. and numerous suc- 
~cesst tly-treated cases hitherto regarded incurable, 5 
London; Simrkin, MARSHALL, and Co,, Stationers’ Hall-court; 
“ant, Mircueut and Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


ODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 

4 FOR 1883, under the especial patronage of her Majesty. 

Corrected by the Nobility. Fitty-second Eilition, royal 8vo, with 
the arms beautifully cnerared; bound. Now read, 

Hunsr and Biackerr, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


EW NOVEL, by R. EB. FRANCILLON, 
Author of ‘‘Olympia,” “ Strange Waters,"’ &c., entitled 
“A REAL QUEEN,” is commenced in the January Number of 
TIME, now publishing. 
London; Kerry and Co., 51, Great Queen-street, W.C.; and 
all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


(OMERTITION PRIZE PUZZLES will 


be given in the LADIES’ TREASURY for 1883, A 
Monthly Prize of One Guinea and an Annual Prize of Three 
Guineas for the best solutions. For Conditions see the January 
Number. Price 7d., by post 83d.—London; BreMBROSE and Sons, 
23, Old Bailey. 


FANCY BALL COSTUMES. Seventeen 


Original Sketches are given with the LADIES’ TREASURY 
for January. Price 7d. Containing also a Coloured Plate of 
Eyening Dresses, and a Coloured Plate of Guelder Roses for Art 
Needlework; nwmerous Fashion and Needlework Pngravings, 
and the Opening Chapters of a New Serial Tale by a popular 
Author, Of all Booksellers or Railway Bookstalls, or post-free 
for 8d, in stamps, from the Office; 23, Old Bailey, London, 


BUDPING the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS.—Halt-yearly Volumes bound in the new apprepriate 
Covers, with gilt edges, at 5s. each, if sent carriage-tree to 
LEIGHTON, SON, and HODG 6, New-street-square, Fleet- 
street. The only Binders authorised by the Proprietors. 


HANDSOME OHRISTM AS PRESENT. 


ALDTEUFEL ALBUM. 


Containing Twenty of the most popular Valses, Polkas, 

&c., by thix celebrated Composer, Bonnd cloth, gilt edges, 

los. 6d. net; paper cover, 7s. 6d. net. —Post-tree. 
Horwoop and Crew, 42, New Bond-street. 


[- MINUIT VALSE. By GERTRUDE 


4 KNIGHT. Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise, and played by all Military and Naval Bands. 
Post-free, 24stamps. To be had only of W. H. Mirxe. Music- 
seller, 28, Halkett-place, Jersey. Sole agent. Trade supplied 


bg LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 
- greatly reduced prices, and pogt-free. All new songs, 
ieces, &c., Of all publishers in stoek. New copies, best editions. 
Prices commence 4d., 6d., 8d. Catalogues sent po t-free.—J. W. 
Morrart, 3, Barnsbury-street, London, N. Established 1827, 


DP AMale’s PIANOS, HALE PRICE. 
/ Inconsequence of a change of partnership, the whole of 
this splendid stock, perfected with all the improvements of the 
day—viz., steel frame, overstrung, trichord throughout, check 
action, &c., is now offered at half price by this long-standing 
firm of 100 years’ reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale 
the easiest terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty. ‘Lrichord 
Cottages, from hire, &e., £10 to £12. 
Class 0.. £14 | Class 2.. £20 | Class 4.. £26 | Class6 .. £35 
Class? .. £40 


Class 1.. £17 | Class3,., £23] Class5.. £30 
American Organs, best class, from £5. 
Carriage free and all risk taken to any station in England. 
T. D'ALMAINE and CO., 91, Finsbury-pavement, Moorgate, 


E.C. 


MUSsicaL Boxes, by best Makers’ Largest 


Stock in London, with all newest accompaniments, and 
most brilliant in tone. Operatic, National, and Sacred Music. 
Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-tree—WALES 
and McUULLOCH, 56, Cheapside ; and 22, Ludgate-hill. 


HITE WOOD ARTICLES, for Painting, 
on Tables, Blotting-Books, Screens, Handkerchief and 

Glove Boxes, Paper-Kuives, kc. Priced-List free. 
WM. BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London, W. 
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omprising designs, &c., at 21s., 
e, Sole inventors, J BARNARD 


OO Te LOAN: 
(KRAUS’ PROCESS ) 

The New Art enabling any Jaca (without previous 
knowledge of either Painting or Drawing) to Colour Photo- 
eae on convex glasses, in imitation of China and Enamel 
‘ainting. Boxes containing every requisite, 26s, and 20s, 
Particulars post-free, Specimens shown on application at the sole 
Agents, J, BARNARD and SON, 233, Oxford-street, London, W 


Poe ARMS and CREST send Name and 


County to 'l. MORING, Inns of Court Heraldic Oltices, 
323, Hich Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d.; Coloured, 7s, 6d, 
s,and Diplomas, Illustrated Price-Lists post-free. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Syaney Mel- 
bo 
Preys 


urne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


W’RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable 
article.’'—Standard, 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
C OCOA. Pers COCOA EXTRAC' 


| 'y pure.”’—W. W. Sropparr, 
F.LC., F. City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


E D and Ces puke rpEas. 


Are of the HIGHEST QUALITY, 


Are supplied at the WHOLESALE 
PRICE, 


Are forwarded at OUR RISK AND 

EXPENSE, 

to any part of the United Kingdom, and IN ANY QUANTITY 
TO SUIT CONVENIENCE. 


Prices—ls. 8d. to 3s. per lb. 
4s paves and C?» 
44, LORD-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


THESE TEAS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
* By uthorough knowledge of the natural 
Jaws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and bya careful application of 
the fine properties ot well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables witha 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by 
the judicious use of such articlesof diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever 
oco A | there isa weak point. We muy escape man 

ic) + a tatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
tortified with pure blood und a properly 

nonrished trame."’—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold in Packets (and ‘Tins, Alb. and 11b., for Export), labelled, 
JAMES EPPS and CO., HOMCZOPATHTC CHEMISTS, 


EPrPs’s 


(BREAKFAST) 


prAmes PEARSALL and Co's 


[PILO-FLOSS na 


Rore GLK 
(FOR EMBROIDERING) 


Are dyed with Eastern dye-stuffs and by Eastern methods. 
Every goloty is peo and will bear continued exposure 
to Hae without tading. The greater number will also bear 
washing. 


JAMES PEARSALL and CO. are also Manufacturers of 
FILOSELLES (in 700 shades), CREWEL, SILKS, WASHING 
SILKS, KNITTING SILKS, &c., and of all makes formerly 
sold by Adams and Co, 


Their Silks may be obtained retail from Berlin Wool 
dealers throughout the United Kingdom, Wholesale only, 134, 
Cheapside, E.0, 


N.B.—A ticket bearing James Pearsall and Co.'s name is on 
every skein or ball of thelr silks. Yhe name ‘ Vilo-Floss"’ 
is a Registered Trade Mark, 
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CHAPMAN'S JANUARY SALE, 1883. 
of 18,000 OF RICH SILKS. 
Rca CORDED BLACK SILKS, 


35s. 
Reduced Price, 30s, Dress of 12 yards. 
QATINS, 20s., 27s., and 30s., Dress of 
SS 12 yards. 
ATINS.—RICH DUCHESSE SATIN, in 


all Coloms; also Whi 2s. ry 
Sima Se 


GILKS.—Black Surahs, 1s. 3}d., 1s. 114d, 


and 3s. 6d. 
ELVETS. 


BLACK SILK GENOA GOWN VELVETS, 22 in. wide, 
48.11d, per yard, Halt "value. ; 


5° PIECES BLACK BROCADE 
VELVETS, per yard, 6s. 11d, 


PPENTIC VELVETEEN, 
THE BEAUTY OF THE SEASON. 


ER OD TC AL Sex 


Commencing MONDAY NEXT, JAN. 8, 1883. 


ESSRS. JAY’S PERIODICAL SALE of 
RICH SILK COSTUMES, 
Trimined with Velvet, Damask, 
Moire, and other Fashionable Garnitures. 


N 


ODEL CASHMERE and Other 
BLACK FABRICS, 
Made and Unmade, 


ICH DAMASK 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRIC 


ANTLES and JACKETS 
in GREAT VARIETY, 


N 


I 
N 


SILKS 


In Black, 28. 6d., 28. 94., 38. 3d,, 38, 2. 48: 30, N ANTLES_ and 
(['HE LOUIS, BLACK, 1s. 6d. per yard. era reE ROCHE VRAIN ibs 
SEALSKIN and CLRCUL/ % MANTL 
THE rein 
[HE LOUIS, all Colours, ‘28. 64. per'yard. (QOLLARS, CUFFS, and INCIDENTAL 


MILLINERY 


[OR CAPES 


kK MBROIDERED BLACK CASHMERE 
4 DRESSES. 


[ OSIERY 


(CHAPMAN'S DRESS FABRICS. 
1 20,000 DRESSES for SALE at 6s. 11d. 


for 12 yards; half value, 


59,000 DRESSES, various, 8s. to 13s. 


Must be sold to make room for Spring Purchases. 


N ERINOS and CASHMERES. 
_Merinos, every Shade, reduced to 1s, vd.; Cashmeres, 
Shale, reduced to Is. 43d., Is. 9d. 


NEW CHECKS, Tid. to 1s. per yard. 
VOILE DE MECCA, for Evening Wear, 


Is. 44d. and Is, 14d. per yard. 
R EMNANTS.—LBundles of 50 yards, 25s., 
Xv HALE VALUE. 
PATLLENS FREE. 


(CHAPMAN'S, NOTTING-HILL, W. 


and MUEFES. 


GLOVES. 


ver pair, 


and 


GLOVE 


SLATE MOUSQUI r pair. 


5-Button length, 


MAS UFACTURER’S STOCK of JETTED 


LACES, from ts. per yard. 


i HE WHOLE STOCK will bs 
CONSIDERABLY REDUCED in PRICE, 
and Ladies will tind great Bargains, and in good condition, 


fies ORIGINAL PRICE, in PLAIN 

FIGURES. will REMAIN on the TICKED and the 
REDECED PRICK will be MARKED with RED INK, also in 
PLAIN FIGURES. 


NNUAL CLEARANCE SALE. 


J, ALLISON and CO. beg respectfully to announce that 
they are now offering a large assortinent of FANCY GOuDs, at 
greatly reduced priees, to eflect a ance, Special 
attention is directed to the following :—/ y large assortment 
of Coloured and Black Sutin Merveillenx, at ‘2s, 114d.; original 
price, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d, Striped Satin Meryeilleux, at 3s. 64d. ; 
reduced from 7s. ¢ Milleraie Silks, at 2s. G4d.; originally 4s 
Coloured Gros Grains, at 28.94d. a yard; worth from 4s. sd. t 
6s. Gd,; and a special lot of Broché silks and Sating, at 2s. 14d. 
ay rd; the cheapest ever offered. A Manufacturer's Sto 
Embroidered Cashmere and Vigogne Dresses, from 48s. 
well worth attention. Costumes on hand, very much reduce 
Cashmere Manties, sined fur, from 27s. 6d. 


Jays, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
243 to 253, Regent-street, 


i OULOGNE - SUR - MER.—G dte 
AML Parisian Models B ree ee Grand Hotel 


considerably reduced. Mackintosh Cire bey’ 0j l + 
Aba 6s A Sere Sena eae Checnle Ba ate rons Virst-class hotel. Highly recommended. situated near railway 


appr aee Laces, at extraordinary low prices.  Nine-inch 
Cutne and Striped Moiré Sash Ribbons, at 23d., and a very 
saa lot of Plaid Ottoman and Moiré Sashes at 2s. vad. 
usual price, 3s, lid, to 4s, 6d, All fancy articles, suitable for 
presents, much reduced, Also Scarfs, Fichus, &c.—Regent 
House, 238, 240, and 242, Regent-street, W; 26 and 27, Argyll-street. 


ALLISON and CO. have now in stock 


7 « a complete assortment of the CONNAUGHT JERSEY 
in all Colours, as described in the '* Queen '’ newspaper, Noy. 26, 
1882; also a large stock of Children’s Jerseys, from 3s. 9d, 

Regent House, 238, 240, and 242, Regent-street, W. 


WALVAGHE SALE from the GREAT 
FIRE at 101 and 12, WOOD-STREBT, LONDON. 


NICHOLSON and CO. beg to announce 


e that on Monday next and during the Week they will sell 
several large lots of goods 
SAVED FROM THE ABOVE FIRE, 
with which will be incorporated the residue of thelr 
WINTER STOCK. 
Tn all departments greatly reduced in price, making an 
aggregate of £20,000, Catalogues of the sale post tree, 


NICHOLSON and CO., 50 to 53, St. 


e Panl's-churchyard, London; and Costume Court, 
Crystal Palace, ostume Court 


pkarws LaviEs BELTS 


AND 
ABDUMINAL SUPPORTS 
ARE CONFIDENULY RECOMMENDED AS THE 
MOST COMFORTABLE AND EFFICIENT EVER MADE, 
Apply to the Ladies’ Attendant, 
J. ¥. PRATT, 
43 (late 420), OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


station and steamers, 


YANNES.—H6tel Beau Site (adjoining Lord 
/ Brongham's property). Beautiful and sheltered situation. 
Large gardens. Luwn tennis, Baths. t 
Gronars Goy 


Cane e>. Finest Teas and Coffees. Crosse 

Real York Hains, Wiltshire Bacon, 
its, Ba ale, Guinness's Stout, 
nd Barery, Rue d'Antibes, 


Hunt.ey and Paly 
Murtell’s Brand 


UCERN E.—Hotels Schweitzerhof and 


4 Lucernerhot. 


Maintain high reputation, and worthily re- 
Facing steam-boat pier, ciose 


N ALTA, Corsica, Egypt, Constantinople, 
Italy, Greece, and Danube, by Fraissinet and Co.’ssteamers. 

Prospectus and tariff of Smith, sundius, and Co,, Gracechurch- 

street; or Fraissinet and Co., 6, Place de la Bourse, Marseilles. 


y x , 
N ONACO.—The SUMMER BATHING 
SEASON is NOW OVEN. 

The Sea Baths of Monaco are completely protected from the 
north winds, and the most healthful and enjoyable on the 
Mediterranean Coast. 

‘’he Grand Hotel des Bains, upon the seashore, contains must 
comfortable and luxurious apartments for families at moderate 
prices. 

: Hot and Cold Salt and Fresh Water Baths, and Hydropathic 
Establishment. Tropical vegetation abounds, yet the tem- 
perature is always toned by the cool sea br S. 

MONACO is situated about 35 minutes from Nice, and 
40 minutes from Mentone, and vies with either town for ite 
sunitary arrangements and healthful climate. 


ICE, CANNES, MENTON, MONTE- 
CARLO, OSPEDALETTI, and SAN REMO, 
‘To Visitors to the Riviera. 

For SALE, in the above winter resorts, most Beautiful 
Grounds, suitable for Villas, full south, facing the sea, and well 
sheltered from wind, Prices, trom lf. a square metre. Full 
particulars on application to the Société-lonciére Lyouniise, 
23, Rue de Grammont, Paris; or to its Agencies in Nice, Cannes, 
and San Remo, 


ICE.—Hétel de la Grande Bretagne. 

Jardin Public. Cosmopolitan Hotel, formerly Chaty in, 

with lift. Open all the year, Hotel de l'iysée, centie of 
Promenade des Anglais.—J. Lavi, Directeur: néral, 


ICE.—Vitali’s Hotel Cimiez. Branch house 

of the Hétel de France. Most chanuing position, in the 

healthiest quarter of Nice. Constant correspondence by omnibus 
between the two hotels, BeunrueLMan, Manager. 


NJ UDA VERI'TAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


by this specific; after which itgrows the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequalled as a dressing; it causes growth, arrests 
falling, and I'l's use defies detection. The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price lds. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers.  ‘l'es- 
timonials free.—Agents, R. HOVENDIEN and SONS, London. 


| OBARE’S AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 


HAIR WASH.—For producing the beautiful golden colour 
so much admired. Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. 
and lous, 6d., of all pence Perfumers and Chemists throughout 
the world.—Agents, KR. HOVEN DEN and 5ONS, London, 


BO saieanbedtiata MENITIER. 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 
MENIER, in 3 Ib. and { 1b. 


QucHY, Lausanne.—Hotel Beau Rivage. 


Cnoconat 


PACKETS. 
For First-class extra. Grand view of Lake and Alpes. Soirees 
BREAKFAST dansantes. Concerts, Satisfactory arrangements. Winter pen 


and SUPPER, 


MENIER.— Awarded Twenty- 
Eight 


sion, Apply for Tariff to Manrin Rurenacut, Director. 


YARIS.—Hotel de L’Athénée, 15, Rue 


Scribe, opposite the Grand Opera-House. vowty arranged 


Re 


VRIZE MEDATS. for every comfort, Patronised by the nobility and gentry. 

Consumption annually Family arrangements for the winter.—F’, Vaurien, Director, 

exceeds 22,000,000 1b, 

1? . > ee Fifa C 1 . 
HOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, ARIS.—The Tuileries Garden Family 
Lond: Hotel. Celebrated for its superior position, South aspect, 
Now York tranquillity, comfort, excellent cuisine and vs. Reasonable 
Liste charges. American Ascenseur costing £1600 —. Zine cen, Propr. 


Sold Everywhere. 


velba lepe petite COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 

Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Vhickened yet Weakened with 

Arrowroot, Starch, &c. 

The faculty pronounce it the most mae OCR rere digest- 
ive Beverage tor “BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.” 
Keeps in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. A teaspoontyl to 
Breakfast Cup costing less than a halfpenny. Sumples gratis. 

In Air-Light ‘Tins, at 1s, 6d., 38., &e,. by Chemists and Grocers, 

H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C, 


x0 MAKE a JELLY or BLANC-MANGH, 

Buy a 3d. or 6d. Packet of CANNON'S GELATIN 
VOWDER. This preparation is simple in its use. and p y 
pure. Directions inclosed in each packet. Sold by allG 
Oilmen.—B. Cannon and Co,, Manntactnrers, Lincoln, Engl: 


JARIS.—Thames Hotel, 4, Rue d’Alger, 
nearly opposite the Tuileries. Comfortable, quiet, and in- 
axpensiyetonily hotel, Good cooking and wines. Experienced 
proprietor. Tariff on application post-free, G, Joncer, Propr. 


yARIS.—Hotel Meurice, Rue de Rivoli, 

opposite the Tuileries Gardens, full south, High-class 
Family Hotel. Excellent cooking, superior wines. Sutety 
lift on each floor. H. Suenaicu, Proprietor. 


S MORITZ BA D.—Engadine. 
Hydropathic Establishment, 5307 feet ultitude. Climatic 
Station. Season June 15 to Sept. 15. Ferruginons springs. 10) 
cabins for bathers. . The hote: Kurhaus adjoining. 


T. 


Masic dis 


T, RAPHAEL, between Hyéres and Cannes. 

HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE.—Superior position, full south, 
facing the sea. Large garden of oranpes and eucaly ptus. 
Pension for tamitics. flighty recommended, 


T. RAPHAEL, between Hyéres and Cannes. 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS.—Finest position, tull south, 

facing the sea. Highly recommended to English and American 

families. Carriages for excursions.—Skcurr, Proprietor. 


GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 
THE MUsi WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS. 
UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. 
JOHN JAMESON and SON, WILLIAM JAMESON and 
CO., GEORGE ROL and CO., and JOHN POWER and SON, 
can be obtained in Wood by wholesale merchants and dealers, 
direct from their respective distilleries. 


NGHAM’S MARSALA WINES maintain 


their unrivalled and world-famed reputation for extreme 
purity and oa eal and are recommended by the Faculty. 
Ask tor “ Ingham's Marsala.” Ofall Wine Merchants. 


S WISS CHAMPAGNE,—Recommended 
pure and dry; equal to French, 60 percent cheep Three 
dozen case delivered in Bond London, ou remittance, for 78s. 
FRITZ STRUB and CO., Bile, Switzerland. Agents appointed 
tesla ALS able ae ie Pa a oR 


L TA MiP i EoR and co. 


World-famed Clarets and Cognacs, 
BORDEAUX. 
London; 97, Jermyn-street ; Cellars, 173, Piccadilly. 


Rc ES Eee 
St. RAPHAEL, between Hyéres and Cannes. 

GRAND HOTEL ST. RAPHAEL.—On Mediterranean, full 
south. Sume climate as Nice and Cannes. Pension, 11 francs. 
English church.—A. Borits, Director. 


SR 
WV ALESCURE, near ST. RAPHAEL, 
between Hyéres and Cannes. 

A lovely spot, away from the sea. Mugnificent view of the 
Mediterranean and Alpine range, Thoroughly sheltered 
position. Secon! i none oe be RIV fend ag a southern winter 

. lish church, Ladies’ school. 
climate. Ene RAND HOTEL. VALESCURE, ; 
now open, Every modern comfort and sanitary improvement; 
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NEW MUSIC. 


NOW READY, 


[OLANTHE ; or, the Peer and the Peri. 

Messrs. GILBERT and SULLIVAN'S NEW OPERA. 

Now being performed at the Savoy Theatre, with unprecedented 
success. 8. d. 


VOCAL SCORE .. xe “ ve ae, niche ale net 5 0 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (Arranged by Berthold Tours) net 3 0 
THE BOOK OF THE WORDS, Is. 

CHARLES D'ALBERT, 

QUADRIUID 00 one ee oe te Sa ene eee 
LANCERS .. ee a ny . a of Fe 
WALTZ a a “ a oo os on he 0) 
POLKA ae . or . or oe ac pee 
NONE SHALL PART US. Duet... aa) ine eis 40 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR’s SONG. “A Very Sus- 

ceptible Chancellor” i ae.” Robe eee: oe “40 
SALD TO MYSELP, SAID I o* vn a re oa Of 0 
SPURN NOY’ THE NOBLY BORN as ve ar 40 
THE SENTRY'S SONG os Pr <b os Aus ies oe 0 
WHEN BRITAIN REALLY RULED THE WAVES .. # 0 
IN VAIN TO US YOU PLEA—DON’T GO. Duet vee & 0. 
OH, FOOLISH FAY (‘“ Oh, Captain Shaw’’) of av £0 
WINT BOTTOM’S SELECTION, as played by all the 

M ry Bands, arranged for the Pianoforte .. . £0 
KUHE'S FANTASIA .. oe ony o- . 40 
BOYTON SMLTH’S FANTASIA .. + sale tad regit 0 
BERTHOLD TOURS’ MARCH OF THE PEERS pully 40 
BERTHOLD TOURS’ MARCH IN FINALE OF FIRST oi 

ACT ve o +. as we on on 
SMALLWOOD’S EASY FANTASIA .. Pe as ++ 4 0 
CHmarrect and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


rae CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
(1882) oF 
MAGAZINE, 


((HAPPELL'S MUSICAL 
contains the following Popular Dance Music :— 


No. 125, 
Nearest and Dearest Waltz . Charles D' Albert. 
The Torpedo Galop .. +. Charles D’ Albert. 
Olivette Waltz bD' Albert. 


The Cigarette Polka i aa ny ke, Jun. 
Encland Quadrilles.. a os ee ) Albert. 
Gee-up! Volkn oe e ot . sD Albert. 
Como Qnadrilles oe . AS 3s D' Albert. 


Operatic Waltz 
The lo Polka 
The 


MNHE CHRISTMAS DUET NUMBER 
(1882) or 


(ae MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


No. 126, i 
contains the following popular Dance Music, 
ARRANGED AS DUETS :— 
Olivette Quadrille—.. ie Ay .. Charles D' Albert. 
Venctia Valse.. ee An ze .. Caroline Lowthian, 
The Knight of St. Patrick Lancers .. Dan Godfrey. 
Sweet ssPolka .. és ae ©. Kinkel. 
Sweethearts Waltz .. oe Charles D' Albert. 
The Torpedo Galop.. es So Charles D'Albert. ¢ 
vice One Shilling; postage free, 1s. 2d. 
London; Cuarrenr and Co., 50, Bond-street, W.; 
and 15, Poultry, B.C. 


IP VAN WINKLE, a New Romantic 
Opera. English Version by H. B. Farnie; Music by 
ROBERT PLANQUETTE (Composer of “ Les Cloches de Corne- 


ville’). Now being performed with enormous success at the 
Comedy Theatre, 

Net. 
VOCAL SCORE .. on .. we + « 50 


PIANOFORTE SOLO ve 3.0 


DANCE MUSIC BY CHARLES D’ALBERT. 


GRETCHEN WALTZ.. oe a sed thas $s ae tr 0 
RHINE KAY WALTZ, RIP VAN WINKLE QUAD- 
RILLE, LANCERS, POLKA, and GALOP —.. each 4 0 
(All beautifully Illustrated.) 

SELECTION OF FAVOURITE AIRS. Arranged by A. 
VANOBIRNG «pecs scent canst =p sop tne” se 
THE LETTER SONG (True Love from o'er the Sea), 

Sung by Miss Violet Cameron .. ee ae PPS Peas FE; 
TWILIGHT SHADOWS. Sung by Miss Violet Cameron.. 4 0 
‘All the above sent postage free half price. 

Cuarprnt and Co., 50, New Bond-street, ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


(SUAPPELL and 0.’ NEW. SONGS. 


4.0 


Hymn to God the Father es .. Alfred Piatti. 
Sung with the greatest success by Mr. Santiley. 
Ye Cupids Droop each Little Head .._ Maude Valérie White. 
Sung by Miss Santley at the Popular Concerts. 
Semper Fidelis 4 He BY .. Maude. Valérie White. 
Sung by, Miss Santley. 
Green Leat and Blossom... +. o 
The Old Church Door ., +e 
Forget not yet se AA ve ae 
Gates of the West .. a re <0 
Thine Alone .. ah Py an 
My Fairest Child (1s. 6d. net) .. 
AEI (Evermore) .. 


Mrs. Moncrieff. 
Mrs. Moncrieff. 
Hastings Crossley. 
Caroline Lowthian, 
A, H. Behrend. 
A. H. Behrend. 
+ -. _.». A. H. Behrend. 
Sung by Mr. I. King. 
Price 2s, each net. 
Onarrnis and Co., 50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, B.C. 


oe DHAND PIANOFORTES. 


Wiggs os and CO. have on View 

Every Description of PIANOFORTES by the best 
returned from hire, to be Sold at greatly 
prices for Cash; or may be purchased on the 
System. 


x 
Three-Year: 


sede oo PIANOFORTES from 15 
guineas. 

"eitiencsenae PIANOFORTES, from 35 
guineas, 


| Deeamees PIANOLORTES, from 38 guineas. 
PeosDwooP PIANOFORTES, from 35 


guineas, 
C 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 
Trichord and Ch 


OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, Single and Double Overstrung 
eck Action, from 35 to 150 guineas 


a waa PIANOFORTES, from 30 
guineas. 

p= and NEED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 


With one manual, from 66 guineas, 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guinsas, 
Hydraulic motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S ORGANS have 


been pronounced by the most eminent musicians in Eng- 
land to be superior to all others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 


ORGANS. A combination of pipes and reeds which do 
not go out of tune by the most severe changes of temperature. 
Easy of manipulation, handsome in design, and of great 
durability. 

From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 


Cees and COS THREE-YEARS’ 
SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, 
by which the Instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the Hirer at the end of the third 
year. Pitmofortes, from 2gs.  Hurmoninms, 
from £1 6s.; and American Organs, from 
£1 J6s. a Quarter. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S PIANINOS, from 


20 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.”"8 IRON-FRAMED 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for Ocean Steamers and 
Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas. 


CBAPEELL and CO.’S Early English 
PiANOFORLES, artistically designed Ebonised Cases, 
from 45 guineas. 
HAPPELL and CO.’S8 Iron Double 
art eae, PIANOFORTES, Check Actions, &c., from 60 
Leas, 


WAPPELL and CO.’S ALEXANDRE 

IARMONLUMS, for Church, Schools, or Drawing-Rooms, 

from 6 to 150 guineas; or, on the 'lhree-Years’ System, from 
£1 5s, per quarter. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 


Seven Stops, including Sub-bass and Octave CG 
Elegant Carved Walnut Case,” 18 guineas. ae 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL 


/ GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 9 Sets ot Reed Jom- 
bination Tubes, 85 guineas. ‘f pieeney oni Com 


NSTRUMENTS by ALL MAKERS may be 
HIRED or PURCILASED on the Three-Years’ System, 
CHAPPELI and CO., 50, New Boud-street, 
City Branch, 15, Poultry, E.C. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


a nT a age, FE ate a ee ee eee 


NEW MUSIC. 
Sones for the NEW YEAR. 


[THE NORTH COUNTREE. New Ballad. 
fi NORTH COUNTREE. By Marzials. 
MNHE NORTH COUNTREE. Sung by Miss 


Mary Davies'at the Morning Ballad Concert. Ready this 


day. 2s.—Boosry and Co, 
Re eUNG A LEAK. A Sea Story. 
PRUNG A LEAK. By ARTHUR 


MATTHISON, Author of “ The Little Hero."” 
PRUNG A LEAK. Set to music by the 


Composer of ‘ The Midshipmite"’ and ‘‘ Nancy Lee.” 


PRUNG A LEAK. Sung by Mr. 
Maybrick at the Ballad Concerts. 2s.—Boosry and Co. 


(QUAKER COUSINS. 
(QUAKER COUSINS. By MOLLOY. Sung 


by Mr. Santley at the Morning Ballad Concert. 2s. 
Boosry and Co, 


| Meda ROMANY LASS. New Ballad. 


M\HE ROMANY LASS. By the Composer 
qastenlyon: Blue Alsatian Mountains”; Words by F, E. 
Ts ROMANY LASS. Sung by Mr. 


Edward Lloyd, for the first time, at the Morning Ballad 
Concert. 2s,—Loosry and Co. 
MEN. 


| Be Re MERRY 
Song. 
fe MERRY MEN. 
HREE MERRY MEN. Sung by Mr. 


Barrington Foote at-the Ballad Concerts. ‘An amusing 
story neatly told.” ‘Among the successes of the evening.” — 
Daily Telegraph. “To judge by its reception on Wednesday, 
will be as popular as‘ Nancy Lee,’ '—Bra, 

2s.—Boosry and Co. 


AN ADAMLESS EDEN. Comic Operetta. 


N ADAMLESS EDEN. By SAVILLE 
CLARKE and WALTER SLAUGHTER. 


N ADAMLESS EDEN. Terformed by 


Lila Clay's Company, at the Opéra Comique. 


A N ADAMLESS EDEN. Complete, Music 

an@ Words, with the whole of the dialogue, 
“Lovely music.”’—Standard, ‘* A melodio 
Observer~ ‘* The success was con plete."'— 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-strect. 


IANOFORTES, from 17 Guineas 
upwards, for SALE, Hire, or upon Three-Years’ System. 
English Pianofortes by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, &c. Foreign 
Short Grands and Cottages by Rénisch, Hagspeil, Kaps, Blitthner, 
Schiedmayer, Pleyel, &c.—BOOSEY and CO., 296, Regent-street. 


EORGE WOODS and CO.’S celebrated 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from £12. 
Sole Agents, BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent-strect. 


New Baritone 


By MOLLOY. 


NEW MUSIC. 


ETZLER and CO.’S CHRISTMAS 
ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC.—Contents: 

Garden Party Polka .. Wee .. Charles Godfrey. 
Princess Toto Lancers s+ os | oR. Boxzen. 
Grelots Polka... 4. ss ae oe Re de Vilbac, 
La Reine des Papillons Valse. ., -.» Lamothe. 
Bon-Bon Polka .. re + o« AR, Herzen. 
Princess Toto Quadrille .. a .. Charles Godfrey. 


Boccaccio Quadrille Strauss, 
Boccaccio Polka.. J. M. Coward. 
Nina Valse = ne as .. Emile Waldteufel. 
Complete in handsomely Illuminated Cover, Price 1s.; or, 
post-free, 13 stamps. 
Merzier and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-strect, London, W. 


ASKS AND -FACES. _ By MOLLOY. 
y New Song. Words by F. E. Weatherly. In C, contralte 
or baritone; in K, soprano or tenor, Post-free 24 stamps. 
Murzirr and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


PIctuRES IN THE FIRE. By MOLLOY. 
New Song. Words by F, E. Weatherly. In F, Contralto; 

in G, Mezzo-Soprano; in B flat, Soprano. Post-free, zs. net. 
Mrrzirxr and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-streect, London, W. 


fPHe AMERICAN ORGAN JOURNAL. 

A series of pieces, Sacred and Secular, by the best com- 

osers, easily and effectively arranged, with all the stops care- 

ullymarked. Edited by J.M. Coward. Price, 3s. eachnumber. 
CoNrents, No. 6. 


Nazareth aoe PAs s » Ch. Gounod, 
Voluntary a oa o Himmel. 
Nocturne ve .. oe ee Cowen. 


Lost Chord... ais ve 
I would that my Love ., 
Turkish Chorus (‘‘ Irene '’) e 7 
Merzter and Oo., 37, Great Marlborough. 


TAL WALTZ OF WALTZES. 
ALSE VENITIENNE. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


K MILE WALDTEUFEL’S LATEST 
SUCCESS. @ 

Played at the Promenade Concerts, Coyent-garden, 
and the Crystal Palace, and received with the greatest 
enthusiasm; will be included in every ball pro- 
gramme during the present season, Pianoforte Solo, 
23. net; Duct, 2s. net; Septet, Is. 4d. net; Full 
Orchestra, 2s. net; Brass Band, 2s, net; Military 
Band, 5s. net. 


‘ETZLER. and CO., 


87, Great Marlborough-strect, London, W. 


Macfarren. 
Mendelssohn. 
Ch, Gounod, 
reet, London, W. 


N 


Now being danced at all the fashionable Balls in Paris and 
Vienna. 


foe COTILLON. 
Sixty selected Fi iis by Ch. Perrin, Jun., with 


Diagrams and Full Explanations tor their Perform- 
ance. lost-free, 2s, 6d. net. 
a 


ETZLER and |4C0.’8 -ROENISCH 
PIANOS. it had oh for their musical quality of 


tone. May be had op hire from 30s. a month. On 
Metzler's Three-Yearg' System, without extra charge. 
Discount for cash. 


ASON and HAMLIN’S AMERICAN 


ORGANS. ‘The cheapest and best organs that are 
made, May be had on hire from 10s. a month, On 
Metzler’s Three-Years' System, without extra charge. 


Discount:for cash. 
N ETZLER and CO.’S MUSICAL 
Mechanical 


INSTRUMENTS of every description. 
Pianofortes, Musical Boxes, Metzler’s Orguinettes, 
Cornets,. Violins, Flutes, Digitoriums, Toy Instru- 
ments. Catalogues post-fre 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

SOSTENENTE PIANOS gained the Highest Distinctions, 
Legion of Honour, and Gold Medals at the Eee Exhibi- 
{ tions. Illustrated’ Lists free.—18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-st., W.; 
and the Brinsmead Vianoforte Works, Kentish Town, N.W. 


J OSEEH  WILLIAMS’S List 


Tn the Press. 


HE VICAR OF BRAY. GRUNDY and 
SOLOMON. Comic Opera in Two Acts. 


OMETIMES, GENERALLY, ALWAYS. 
By M. LUTZ. Sung with great success at the Guict; 


Theatre, in “ Little Robin Hood,”’ by Arthur Williams and J. J. 
Dallas. Net 2s. 


NLY A LITTLE WHILE, FLORIAN 


PASCAL, in E, F, G, and A flat, will be sung by Madame 
Trebelli at her fort ming engagements ; also sung with great 
success by Miss F. Winnand Madame Worrell. 

Refrain: Only alittle while, love; 

Only a year and a day. 
Only a kiss and a smile, love; 
Only ** God speed,”’ and away. 
Price 2s. net, 
HRISTMAS QUADRILLES. I. 


FARMER'S celebrated set. New Edition, beautifully 
Illustrated. So!o, 1s. 6d. net. Duet, 2s. net. 


| ING’S WOOING. F. PASCAL. 


by Mr, Thurley Beale with great success. Net 2s, 


APTAIN’S DREAM. F. | PASCAL. 
Sung by Mr, Thurley Beale and the leading baritones. Net 2s. 


DAY-DREAM. In D and F. 


- BLUMENTHAL. Net 2s. Sung by Annie Marriott, 
Sedge Glover, Emmeline Dixon, Miss Woodhatch, Madame 
Worrell, and Madame Bernani, . 


SOLD. IN THE: DPWIGIGHT. “In-D; ¥F, 


_and G, Weatherly and MOLLOY. Net 2s. Sung by 
sien Emmeline Dixon, Miss McClean, and Madame 
orrell, 


Wee SONGS by FLORIAN PASCAL. 
THE CAPTAIN'S DREAM. b 
Sun Mr. Thurley Bi \ 
ONLY A LITTLE WHILE. ee Sea 
5 Mad rr 

THE KING'S WOOING. une DY Meta Word: 

: Sung by Mr, Thurley Beale, 

Price 2s, net.each, 


EW SONGS. F. H. COWEN. 
The Night has a Thousand Eyes. 
Nondel (Kiss me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here). 
If thou wilt remember, pe of All Thou Art to Me, 


Good-night. as! 
sa In keys to suit all voices. Price 2s. net each. 
“ Some of the most original and finished lyrics that have been 
seen since the time of Sterndale Bennett.”"—Musical standard. 


WAYSIDE POSY. In D, E, and F. 


MICHAEL WATSON. Sung by Agnes Larkco: sue 
Franklein, Annie Giles, TERaE ES Die = Miss Hpor, Lney 
Madame Worrell, Annie Marriott, and Maud Cameron, 1 

And that joyous summer day, 

She could not say him nay ; 

But turned her Tittle heat aside, 

You know the usnal way, 

2s. net. 
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have met, but not our hearts.” 

celebrated Baritone Soug, 
success. Is. Gd. net. 
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n pet G OF WAR. New Patriotic Song 
iy PATHERLY; set to a Marti oT y Vlori 
Pascal. Sung by Mr. 'Thurley Beale. serial Aheloy bei aibrign 
When the drums begin to play, 
And the troops march away, 
And the old flag flying as of yore; 
And we know by the sound, 
That every man is bound, 
Bound for the tug of war, 
Net 2s. 


POLKAS OF THE SEASON. 
A TON BRAS. By J. WE LER, 
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CANNOT TELL YOU WHY. New Song. 
Composed expressly for Madame Christine Nilsson. Music 
by ODOARDO BARRI; Words by Mary Mark Lemon. 

} I wonder where we two shall meet, 

I wonder if old Jove still lives, 

If years must pass ere one forgets, 

Or life must end ere one forgives. 
Published in A, B flat,and C. 2s. net. 


pas HIDDEN DIAL. New Song. 
HENRY PARKER ; Words by Nella. 
“ Bright sky, busy I,"’ so its motto read, 
Cloudy sky, patient I, wait till storms are fled. 
Published in G, A, and B flat. 2s. net. 


AIFS AND STRAYS. J. L. MOLLOY’S 
Latest Song ; Words by F, E. Weatherly. 
Flow, flow, O London river. 
Just like life in its rise and fall, 
Storms, tears, in thy heart forever, 
Peace and rest, 
Peace and rest at the end of all. 
Published in CO, D, and B flat. 2s net. 


YOSOTIS. CAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S 


New Waltz. Superior to any yet published by this 
popular dance composer. 


M Yosotis is the Waltz of the Season, 


being very melodious, the time well marked for dancing, 
and easy to perform. 


YOSOTIS WALTZ. Now being played 


everywhere. Full Orchestra, Septett, and Military Band 
parts published. Published as a Solo or Duet. 2s. net. 


(CAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S POPULAR 


DANCE MUSIC, 
MARGUERITE WALTZ.. ae +s . 

OLD LOVE AND THE NEW WALTZ ..  ,, 28. 
SWALLOWS WALTZ... 
VANITY FAIR POLKA.. 


B. CRAMER and CO.’S DANCE 
« ALBUM for CHRISTMAS, recently published, contains 
TEN Original and Popular Dance pieces. Clearly engraved 
music. In INustrated paper cover. Price Is. net. 
J. B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


RAMER’S NEW  PIANOFORTES. 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 

J. B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances 

recently added to their Factory, combine in their Instruments 

durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tune, 
and general excel'ence. 
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CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
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CRAMER’S HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
ITARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, HIRE, 
CRAMER’S THREE-YEANS SYSTEM, 
Full Lists and particalars free. 
Nothing pees but what is of the highest and most satis- 
factory quality. J ‘ 
Eexchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the 


Purchaser, 

J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
London: Regent-street, W.; Bond-street, W.; Moorgate-street, 
“.C.; High-street, Notting-hill, W. Liverpool: Church-strees. 


ITANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 

from. 25 guineas upwards._JOHN BROADWOOD and 

SONS, 33, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, W. Manu- 
factory, 45, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S NOVELTY 


LIST. 
E APPY DAYS. 
SHORT SKETCHES FOR PIANO, 
By G FERRARIS. 
Zs paughing- 4, Aas » 
3; Playing. poets. 


6. Resting. 
Each 1s, 3d. net. 
| Rises RUDOLF 


STIRRUP GALOP. 
: HERZEN,. 2s. net. 
| ONDON CHIMES WALTZ. RUDOLF 


HERZEN. 2s. net. 
ARANTELLA. ETIENNE CLAUDET. 
2s. net. 


T K CONCERT DES OISEAUX. Cuprice 
4 pour Piano, Par G. FERRARIS. 
Is. 6d. net. 
Payment as above received in stamps. 


OBERT COCKS and 


CO., 
NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, LONDON, 
Sele London Agents for Carpenter's celebrated American 
hs rgans.» Lists (LUus.) gratis. 


“\WILLIAMS’S LATEST 
. < PUBLICATIONS. 


SCAR SEYDEL’S NEW WALTZES. 


is Played at-her Majesty’s State Ball. 

WEIT VON DIR (KAR FROM Teh). Walzer. 

AUF IMMER (FOR EVER), Walzer. 

LEBEWOHL (FAREWELL): Walzer. 

ONLY FOR THEE. Waltz. The finest Waltz of this popular 


Composer, 
Each of the above, 2s. net. 


YHE OLD AND THE YOUNG MARIE. 


By F. E, WEATHERLY and FREDERICK HA. COWEN. 
Price 2s. net. 


CANTATA SERIA BUFFA. 
ABRIEL: GRUB. The Story of the. 


- Goblins who stole a Sexton. Adapted from Charles 
Dickens's story in ‘‘ Pickwick’’ by Frederic Wood; Music by 
GEO. FOX, 2s, 6d. net. 

London: B. WiniraMs, 60, Paternoster-row. 


Rrcorvr’s LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LAST DREAM. Song. Words byF.E. 


A Weatherly; Music by FREDERIC H. COWEN, Sung 

with great success by Miss Damian at the Promenade Concerts, 

. Covent Garden, and at all her engagements. Published in four 
keys. Net 2s, ; 


§ YEARS GO PAST. Song. Words by 


A H.Conway; Music by FREDERIC H. COWEN, Pub- 
lished in three keys. Net 2s. 


| OVED AND LOST. Ballad. Words 


by Edward Oxenford; Music by JACQUES BLUMEN- 
THAL, Published in three keys. Net2s. _ 


LEEP ON, DEAR LOVE. 


Serenade. 


Words by D'Arcy Jaxone; Music by CIRO PINSUTI. 
Sung by Miss Rosa Leo everywhere. Published in two keys. 
Net 2s, 

HEN PASSIONS TRANCE. Song. 


Words by Percy Shelley; Music by Miss MAUDE 
WHITE. Sung by Mr. Santley and Miss Santley. In two keys. 
Net 2s. -Ricorpt, 265, Regent-street, 


TXHE MUSICAL TIMES for JANUARY 


contains :—The New Year—‘ Elijah :’’ a Comparison of 

the Original and Revised Scores—The Gi eat Composers: Rossini— 

Conventional Music—Crystal Palace, Royal Albert Hall, and Mon- 

. day Popular Concerts, &c.— Music in Cambridge, Birmingham, 

¥orkshire, and Bristol—Reviews: Thomas's ‘‘ Franqoise de 

Rimini,” &c.—Foreign and Country News, &c. Price 3d.; post- 
free,4d, Annual Subscription, 4s,, including postage, 


TS MUSICAL TIMES for JANUARY 


contains Four Hymns by JOSEPH BARNBY. The music, 
separately, 1}d. 
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bee MUSICAL REVIEW. A Weekly 


Musical Journal to be published every Saturday. Price 4d, 
Annual Subscription, meluding postage, 19s. 6d, 
ffice, 1, Berners-strect, W. 


I IFE OF MOZART. By OTTO JAHN. 
_4 Translated from the German by Pauline D. Townsend. In 
8 vols., cloth, with five Portraits, and Preface by George Grove, 
D.O.L,, £1 1s. 6d. 


NEW SACRED SONG BY GOUNOD. 
OWER AND LOVE. A Sacred Song. 


The Words written by the Rev. J. Troutbeck; the Music, 
in which is embodied the melody typical of the Redeemer, from 
ee oEtene “The Redemption,’’ composed by CH. GOUNUD. 

‘rice 28. net. 


ATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES AND 
SONGS. By J. W. ELLIOTT. With 65 Illustrations, 
and elegantly bound. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
List. t works suitable for Christinas presents sent, post-freo, 
on application. 4 
London: Novetro, Ewer, and Ce., 1, Berners-street, W.; and 
80 and 81, Queen-street, B.C. 


LOUISA GRAY'S LAST NEW SONG. 
‘HE THREAD OF THE STORY. 


Long ago in the sunlight sat smiling, 
A girl with a doll on her knee, 
While a schoolboy was telling her proudly 
That one day a soldier he'd be, 
In E for Soprano, in C for Mezzo-Soprano. Post-free, 2s. 
Durr and Srewanrr, 2, Hanover-strect, 


E LORME’S A B C INSTRUCTIONS 


for the PIANO. The easiest Pinnoforte Tutor ever pub- 
lished; intelligible to the youngest capacity. Price 2s. net; by 
post, 2s. 3d.—Durr and Srewanr, 2, Hanoyer-street, W. 


ALWAYS MAY. NewSong. By W. C. 


LEVEY, “The vocal waltz, ‘ Always May,’ will, we con- 


sider, rival * Esmeralda’ in popularity, A great sale may be 
anticipated. It is most effective, and not difficult fur ordinary 
Dorr and Srewanrr, 2, Hanover-strect. 
(BsSLEs HALLIW’S PRACTICAL 
New Edition, the two Furst Sections enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE’S NEW PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
Forsyru Brorugns, 2724, Regent. 1s, Londen; and, 
122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


soprano voices.’'—Review. Sent post-free, 2s. 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
The best and most useful Tutor ever published, 
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Ios ION ORGAN COMPANY, Canada. 
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PEDAL ORGAN, Two Rows of Keys, 25 Stops, 2} Octaves of 
Teduals, price 105 fates 
PEDAL ORGAN, Two Rows of Keys, 21 Stops, 24 Octaves of 
Pedals (40 Notes), 75 guineas. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manchester, 


(pLeres WOLFF and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Every description of these admirable Instruments for 
SALE or HIRE, COTTAGES, from 52gs.; BOUDOIR 
GRANDS, from $2 ¢s. 

Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
eent discount for cash, or 15s. per month (secondhand 
10s. ¢d. per month) on the three years’ hire system. 
Lists free of C. STILES and CO., 42, Southampton-rew, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanved. 


NKRANZ’S PIANOFORTES 


are the most splendid Instruments manufactured 
at seasonable prices. Vianos, trom 36 guineas, 
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“Te sate down, all the same, in the easy-chair; and she placed herself on the hearthrug before him.” 


Y_ OL A NE. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH,” “THE SIRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” “A PRINCESS OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,” “SUNRISE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 
RELEASED FROM CHATEAU COLD FLOORS. 


ONE evening 
in April, in a 
private — sit- 
ting-room on 
the first floor 
of an hotel in 
Albemarle- 
street, a member of the 
British House of Com- 
mons was lying back in 
an easy-chair, having just 
begun to read, in an 
afternoon journal, an 
article about himself. He 
was a man approaching 
fifty; with what the 
Scotch call ‘a salt-water 
face’’—that is to say, a 
face tanned and reddened 
with wind and weather ; 
sharp of feature; and with 
hair become prematurely 
quite silver-white. At a first 
glance he seemed to have the 
air of an imperative, eager, 
aggressive person; but that 
impression was modified when 
by any accident you met his 
eyes, which were nervous, shrinking, and un- 
certain. Walking in the street, he rarely saw 
anyone; perhaps he was too preoccupied with 
public affairs; perhaps he was sensitively 
afraid of not being able to’ recognise half- 
yemembered faces. When sitting alone, slight noises made 
him start. 

‘This was what the man with the thin red face and the silver- 
white hair was reading :—- : 

“By his amendment of last night, which, as everyone 
anticipated, was defeated by an overwhelming majority, the 
member for Slagpool has once more called attention to the 
unique position which he occupies in contemporary politics. 


Consistent only in his hopeless inconsistency, and only to be 
reckoned on for the wholly unexpected, one wonders for what 
particular purpose the electors of Slagpool ever thought of 
sending Mr. Winterbourne to Parliament, unless, indeed, it 
were to make sure that their town should be sufficiently often 
heard of in the councils of the nation. A politician who is at 
once a furious Jingo in foreign affairs and an ultra-revolutionary 
at home ; an upholder of the divine rights and liberties of the 
multitude, who, at the same time, would, if he could, force 
them to close every public-house in the country, alike on 
Sunday and Saturday ; a virulent opponent of Vivisection, who 
nevertheless champions the Game Laws, and who is doubtful 
about the Abolition of Capital Punishment, probably because 
he would like to reserve to himself the right of hanging 
poachers: it may be conceded that such a member of Parlia- 
ment, if he is not to be counted’ on by any party, or by any 
section or sub-section of any party—if, indeed, he is ordinarily 
a good deal more dangerous to his allies than to his enemies— 
may at least do some service to his constituents by continually 
reminding the country of their existence, while ministering on 
the same occasions to his own inordinate vanity. For it is to 
this—it is to an inordinate vanity, spurred on by an irritable 
and capricious temper, that we must look for the cause of those 
spasmodic championships and petulant antagonisms, those 
erratic appearances and disappearances, those sudden alliances 
and incomprehensible desertions, which have made of the 
momber for Slagpool the very whirligig and teetotum of modern 
English politics.” 

When he had got thus far he stopped. 

‘Tt sounds like the writing of a young man,’’ he was 
thinking. ‘But perhaps it is true. Perhaps that is what I 
am like. The public pressis a mirror. f wonder if that is 
how I appear to Yolande?”’ 

He heard a footstep outside ; and immediately thrust away 
the newspaper from him, face downward. The next moment 
the door of the room was opened, and the framework of the 
door became the framework of a living picture. Mr. Winter- 
bourne’s face lightened up with pleasure. 

The picture framed by the doorway was that of a young 
girl of eighteen, singularly tall and strikingly fair, who stood 
there hesitating, timid, half-laughing. 

“Took,”’ she said. ‘‘ Is it your idea?” 

“ Ts it your idea!” he repeated, peevishly. ‘‘ Yolande, you 
are getting worse and worse, instead of better. Why don’t 
you say, ‘Is this what you meant ?’”’ 


‘Ts this what you meant?” she said, promptly, and with 
a slight foreign accent. 

His eyes could not dwell on her for two seconds together, 
and be vexed. 

«‘QGome to the mirror, child, and put on your hat, and let 
me see the whole thing properly.”’ 

She did as she was bid, stepping over to the fireplace, and 
standing before the old-fashioned mirror, as she adjusted the 
wide-brimmed Rubens hat over the ruddy gold of her hair. 
For this was an experiment in costume ; and it had some sug~- 
gestion of novelty. The plain gown was of a uniform cream- 
white—of some rough towel-like substance that seemed to 
cling naturally to the tall and graceful figure; and it was 
touched here and there with black velvet ; and the tight sleeves 
had black velvet cuffs; while the white Rubens hat had also a 
band of black velvet round the bold sweep of the brim, For 
the rest, she wore no ornaments but a thick silver necklace 
round her throat and a plain silver belt round her waist, the 
belt being a broad zone of solid metal, untouched by any 
graver. 

But anyone who had seen this young English girl standing 
there, her arms uplifted, her hands busy with her hat, would 
not have wasted much attention on the details of her costume. 
Her face was interesting, even at an age when gentleness and 
sweetness are about the only characteristics that one expects 
to meet with. And although no mere catalogue of her 
features—the calm clear brow ; the wide-apart grey-blue eyes ; 
the aquiline nose; the unusually short upper lip and beauti- 
fully rounded chin; her soft and wavy hair glistering in its 
ruddy gold; and her complexion, that was in reality exces- 
sively fair, only that an abundance of freckles, as well as the 
natural rose-colour of youth in her cheeks, spoke of her not 
being much afraid of the sun and of the country air—although 
no mere enumeration of these things is at all likely to explain 
the unnameable grace that attracted people to her, yet there was 
at least one expression of her face that could be accounted for. 
That unusually short upper lip, that has been noted above, 
gave a slight pensive droop to the mouth whenever her features 
were in repose; so that, when she suddenly looked up, with 
her wide, wondering, timid, and yet trustful cyes, there was 
something pathetic and wistful there. It was an expression 
absolutely without intention; it was inexplicable and also 
winning; it seemed to convey a sort of involuntary unconscious 
appeal for gentleness and friendship, but beyond that it had 
no significance whatsoever. It had nothing todo with any 
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sorrow, suffered or foreshadowed. So far the girl’s existence 
had been passed among the roses and lilies of life ; the only 
serious grievance she had ever known was the winter coldness 
of the floors in the so-called chateau in Brittany where she had 
been educated. And now she was emancipated from the 
discipline of Chateau Cold Floors, as she had named the 
place ; and the world was fair around her ; and every day was a 
day of gladness to her, from the first ‘‘ Good-morning ! 
over the breakfast-table to the very last of all the last and 
lingering ‘‘Good-nights!’? that had to be said before she 
would let her father go down to put in an appearance at the 
House. 

This must be admitted about Yolande Winterbourne, how- 
ever, that she had two very distinct manners. With her 
friends and intimates, she was playful, careless, and not 
without a touch of humorous wilfulness ; but with strangers, 
and especially with strangers abroad, she could assume in the 
most astonishing fashion the extreme coldness and courtesy 
of an English Miss. Remember, she was tall, fair, and 
English-looking ; that (when all the pretty, timid trustfulness 
and merriment was out of them) her eyes were wide apart and 
clear and contemplative; and further, that the good dames 
of Chateau Cold Floors had instructed her as to how she 
should behave when she went travelling with her father— 
which happened pretty often. At the table d’héte, with her 
father present, she was as light-hearted, as talkative, as 
pleasant as any one could wish. In the music-room after 
dinner, or on the deck of a steamer, or anywhere, with her 
father by accident absent, she was the English Miss out-and- 
out, and no aside conversations were possible. ‘‘So proud— 
so reserved—so English,” thought many an impressionable 
young foreigner, who had been charmed with the bright, 
variable, vivacious face as it had regarded him across the 
white table-cover and the flowers. Yolande’s face could 
become very calm—eyen austere, on occasion. ; 

“Ts it what you meant?’’ she repeated, turning to him 
from the mirror. Her face was bright enough now. : 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ said he, rather reluctantly. ‘‘I—I thought it 
would suit you. But you sce, Yolande—you sce—it is very 
pretty—but for London—to drive in the Park—in London— 
wouldn’t it be a little conspicuous ?”’ 

Her eyes were filled with astonishment ; his rather wandered 
away nervously to the table. 

“But, papa, I don’t understand you! Everywhere else 
you are always wishing me to wear the brightest and lightest 
of colours. J may wear what I please—and that is only to 
please you, that is what I care about only—anywhere else—if 
we are going for a walk along the Lung’ Amo, or if we go for 
a drive in the Prater—yes, and at Oatlands Park, too, I 
cannot please you with enough bright colours; but here, in 
London, the one or two of my visits ’’ 

‘“TDo speak English, Yolande,”’ said he, sharply. 
hurry so.”’ 

‘The once or twice I am in London, ohno! Everything is 
too conspicuous! Is it the smoke, papa? And this time I 
was so anxious to please you—all your own ideas; not mine 
at all. But what do I care?’’ She tossed the Rubens hat 
on to the couch that was near. ‘‘Come! What is there 
about a dress? It will do for some other place, not so dark 
and smoky as London. Come—sit down, papa—you do not 
wish to go away to the House yet! You have not finished 
about Godfrey of Bouillon.’’ 

‘*T am not going to real any more Gibbon to you to-night, 
Yolanle,”’ said he; but he sate down all the same, in the easy- 
chair, and she placed herself on the hearth-rug before him, 
so that the soft, ruddy gold of her hair just touched his knees. 
It was a pretty head to stroke. 

“©Oh, do you think I am so anxious about Gibbon, then ?”’ 
she said, lightly, as she settled herself into a comfortable 
position. ‘‘No. Notatall. I do not want any more Gibbon. 
I want you. And you said this moming there would be 
nothing but stupidity in the House to-night.” 

‘“Well, now, Miss Inveigler, just listen to this,’’ said he, 
laying hold of her by both her small ears. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
it prudent of me to show up as often as I can in the House— 
especially when there is a chance of a division—so that my 
good friends in Slagpool mayn’t begin to grumble about my 
being away so frequently? And why am I away? Why do 
1 neglect my duties’ Why do I let the British Empire glide 
on to its doom? Why but that I may take a wretched 
schoolgirl—a wretched, small-brained, impertinent, prattling 
schoolgirl—for her holidays; and show her things she can’t 
understand; and plough through museums and_ picture- 
galleries to filla mind that is no better than a sieve? Just 
think of it. The British Empire going headlong to the mischief 
all for the sake of an empty-headed schoolgirl ! ’’ 

*‘Do you know, papa, I am very glad to hear that?’’ she 
said, quietly. 

**Glad, are you?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said she, nestling closer to him, ‘‘ for now I think 
-my dream will soon be coming true.”’ 

““Your dream ?’’ 

“My dream. The ambition of my life,” said she, seriously. 
“Tt is all I wish for and hope for. Nothing else—nothing else 
in the world.” 

“Bless us all!’’ said he, with a touch of irony. 
wonderful ambition is this?’ 

“Tt is to make myself indispensable to you,” she said, 
simply. 

He took his hands from her ears and pt them on her hair, 
for there were some bits of curls and semi-ringlets about her 
neck that wanted smoothing. 

‘You are not indispensable, then ?’’ said he. 

“Listen now, papa; it is your turn,’’ she said. ‘‘ Surely 
it is a shame that you have wasted so much time on me, through 
So many years—always coming to see me and take me away— 
‘perhaps not a week between—and I glad enough, for ib was 

- always expectation and expectation—and my things always 
ready—and you, poor papa, wasting all your time, and always 
. on the route, and that such a long way to Rennes. Even at 
_Qatlands Park the same—up and down—up and down by 
rail—and then long beautiful days that were very good to me 
“but were stupid to you, when you were thinking of the House 
all the time. Very well, now, papa; I have more sense now; 
- | have been thinking; I want to be indispensable to you; I 
want to be in London with you—always; and you shall never 
haye to run away idling, either to the Continent or to Oatlands 
_ Park; and you shall never have to think that I am wearying 
for you—when I am always with you in London. ’ 
now ; that I wish to be your private secretary.” 

Her demand once made, she turned up her face to him; 
he averted his eyes. 

‘‘No, no, Yolande,”’ he said, hastily—and even nervously. 
* “Tondon won't do for you—it—it wouldn’t do at all. Don’t 
think of it even.” 

“**Papa,” said she, ‘what other member of Parliament, 

s with-so.much business as you have, is without a private secre- 
\tary?. Why shoiild you atiswer all those letters yourself? For 
 me,-L will learn politics very quickly ; Fam studying hard; at 
i¢ Chateau I translated all your speeches into Italian,for 
exertises.’ And just to think that you have never allowed me 


** Don’t 


“What 


- “to hear you-speak ih the House!. When I come to London— 
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yes, for five minutes or half-an-hour at a time—the ladies 
whom I see will not believe that I have never once been in 
the—the what is it called?—for the ladies to listen in the 
House? No, they cannot believe it. They know all the 
speakers ; they have heard all the great men; they spend 
the whole of the evening there, and have many come to see 
them—all in politics. Well, you see, papa, what a burden it 
would be taking off your hands. You would not always have 
to come home and dine with me, and waste so much of the 
evening in reading to me ;—no, I should be at the House, 
listening to you, and understanding everything. Then all the 
day here, busy with your letters. Oh, I assure you I would 
make prettier compliments to your constituents than you 
could think of; I would make all the people of Slagpool 
who write to you think you were the very best member they 
could choose. And then—then I should be indispensable to 
ou.”? 

2 You are indispensable to me, Yolande, You are my life. 
What else do I care for?’’ he said, hurriedly. 

‘You will pardon me, papa, if I say it is foolish. Oh, to 
think now! One’s life is more important than that, when you 
have the country to guard.”’ 

“They seem to think there,’’ said he, with a sardonic smile, 
and he glanced at the newspaper, ‘‘ that the country would be 
better off without me.”’ 

It was too late to recall this unfortunate speech. He had 
thrust aside the newspaper as she entered, dreading that by 
accident she might see the article and be wounded by it; but 
now there was no help for it; the moment he had spoken she 
reached over and took up the journal, and found her father’s 
name staring her in the face. 

“Ts it true, Yolande?’’ said he, with a laugh. ‘Is that 
what I am like ?”’ 

As she read, Yolande tried at first to be grandly indif- 
ferent—eyen contemptuous. Was it for her, who wished to be 
of assistance to her father, in public affairs, to mind what was 
said about him in a leading article? And, then, in spite of 
herself, tears slowly rose and filled the soft grey-blue cyes— 
though she kept her head down, vainly trying to hide them. 
And then mortification at her weakness made her angry ; and 
she crushed up the paper twice and thrice, and hurled it into 
the fire; nay, she seized hold of the poker and thrust and 
droye the offending journal into the very heart of the coals. 
And then she rose, proud and indignant (but with her eyes a 
little wet), and with a toss of her pretty head she said, 

“Tt is enough time to waste over such folly. Perhaps the 
poor man has to support a family ; but he need not write such 
stupidity as that. Now, papa, what shall I play for you?”’ 

She was going to the piano. Bat he hal risen also, 

‘“*No, no, Yolande. J must be off to the House. There is 
just a chance of a division; and perhaps I may be able to get 
in a few words somewhere, just to show the Slagpool people 
that I am not careering about the Continent with my school- 
girl. No, no; I will see you safe in your own room, Yolande ; 
and your lamp lit, and everything snug: then—Good- 
night !”’ 

wes Already ?’”’ she said, with a great disappointment in her 
face. ‘‘ Already?” 

‘‘ Child, child, the affairs of this mighty Empire ’?—— 

‘* What do I care about the Empire !’’ she said. 

He stood and regarded her calmly. 

“You are a nice sort of person to wish to be private 
secretary to a member of Parliament.’ 

“‘Oh, but if you will only sit down for five minutes, papa,” 
she said, piteously, ‘‘I could explain such a lot to you”’ 

“Oh, yes, [know. I know very well. About the temper 
Madame was in when the curls fell out of her box.” 

‘Papa, it is you who make me frivolous. I wish to be 
serious ”’ 

‘‘T am going, Yolande.”’ 

She interposed. 

“‘No. Not until you say, ‘I love you.’” 

“TT loyeryou.?. 5 

“«* And JI forgive you,’ ’’ 

** And I forgive you.”’ 

‘Everything ?”” 

“ Everything.” 

“* And I may go out to-morrow morning as early as ever I 
like, to buy some flowers for the breakfast-table ? ”’ 

Bat this w ws hard to grant. 

‘“*T don’t }.ke your going out by yourself, Yolande,”’ said 
he, rather hesitatingly® ‘‘ You can order flowers. You can 
ring and tell the waiter ’?—— 

‘The waiter !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Whatam I of use for, 
then, if it is a waiter who will choose flowers for your break- 
fast-table, papa? Itis not far to Covent Garden.” 

“Take Jane with you, then.” 

**Oh, yes.”’ 

So that was settled ; and he went up stairs with her to see 
that her little silver reading-lamp was properly lit; and then 
he bade her the real last good-night. When he returned to 
the sitting-room for his hat and coat, there was a pleased and 
contented look on his face. 

“Poor Yolande !’’ he was thinking; ‘‘ she is more shut up 
here than in the country ; but she will soon have the liberty of 
Oatlands Park again.’’ 

He had-just put on his coat and hat, and was giving a last 
look round the room to see if there was anything he ought to 
take with him, when there was a loud, sharp crash at the 
window. A hundred splinters of glass fell on to the floor; a 
stone rolled over and over to the fireplace. He seemed be- 
wildered only for a second; and perhaps it was the startling 
sound that had made his .face grow suddenly of a deadly 
pallor; the next second—noiselessly and quickly—he had 
stolen from the room, and was hurriedly descending the stair 
to the hall of the hotel. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SHADOW BEHIND. 


The head waiter was in the hall, alone, and staring out through 
the glass door. When he heard someone behind him, he turned 
quickly, and there was a vagu? alarm in his face. 

‘*'The——the lady, Sir, has been here again.”’ 

Mr. Winterbourne paid no heed to him; passed him hastily, 
and went out. The lamp-light showed a figure standing there 
on the pavement—the figure of a tall woman, dark and pale, 
who had a strange, dazed look in her eyes. 

**T thought 1’d bring you out!’ she said, tauntingly, and 
with a slight laugh. 

‘““What do you want?’ he said, quickly, and under his 
breath. ‘‘Have you no shame, woman! Come away. Tell 
me what you want!”’ ; 

“You know what I want,’’ she said, sullenly. ‘I wantno 
more lies.”” Then an angrier light blazed up in the impassive, 
emaciated face. ‘‘ Who has driven me to it, if I have to break 
a window? Iwant no more lies and hidings. I want you to 
keep your promise ; and if I have to break every window in the 
naret ie Commons, Iwill let everybody know. Whose fault 

_But her anger seemed to die away as rapidly as it had 
arisen. <A dull, vague, absentlook returned to her face. 
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**Tt is not my fault.’’ 

““What madness have you got hold of now!” he said, in 
the same low and nervous voice—and all his anxiety seemed to 
be to get her away from the hotel. ‘‘ Come along and tell me 
what you want. You want me to keep my promise—to you, 
in this condition ?”’ 

“Tt is not my fault,’’ she repeated, in a listless kind of way; 
and now she was quite obediently and peaceably following 
eat and he was walking towards Piccadilly, his head bent 

own. 

“T suppose I can guess who sent you,’’ he said, watching 
her narrowly. ‘‘ I suppose it was not for nothing you came to 
make an exhibition of yourself in the public streets. They 
asked you to go and get some money ?”’ 

This seemed to put a new idea into her head ; perhaps that 
had been his intent. 

‘Yes. Iwill take them some money, if you like,’’ she said, 
absently. ‘‘They are my only friends now—my only friends. 
They have been kind to me—they don’t cheat me with lies and 
promises—they don’t put me off, and turn me away when I 
ask for them. Yes, I will take them some money.’’ 

And then she laughed—a short, triumphant laugh. 

“*T discovered the way to bring some one out!’’ she said, 
apparently to herself. 

By this time they had reached the corner of Piccadilly, and, 
as a four-wheeled cab happened to be passing, he stopped it, 
and himself opened the door. She made no remonstrance ; 
she seemed ready to do anything he wished. 

‘‘Here is some money. I will pay the driver.”’ 

She got into the cab quite submissively ; and the man was 
given the address, and paid. ‘Then the vehicle was driven off; 
and he was left standing on the pavement, still somewhat 
bewildered, and not conscious how his hands were trembling. 

He stood uncertain only for a second or so; then he walked 
rapidly back to the hotel. 

‘‘Has Miss Winterbourne’s maid gone to bed yet?’ he 
asked of the landlady. 

“Oh ng, Sir; I should think not, Sir; ’’ the buxom person 
answered : she did not observe that his face was pale and his 
eyes nervous. 

“Will you please tell her, then, that we shall be going 
down to Oatlands Park again to-morrow morning? She must 
have everything ready ; but she is not to disturb Miss Winter- 
bourne to-night.”’ 

‘CVery well, Sir.”’ 

Then he went into the coffce-room, and found the head 
waiter. S 

“ Look here,’’ said he (with his eyes averted), ‘‘I suppose 
you can get a man to put ina pane of glass in the window of 
our sitting-room—the first thing in the morning? There has 
been some accident, I suppose. You can have it done before 
Miss Winterbourne comes down, I mean? ”’ 

He slipped a sovercign into the wuiter’s hand. 

“*T think so, Sir. Oh, yes, Sir.”’ 

‘You must try to have it done before Miss Winterbourne 
comes down.”’ 

Ile stood for a moment, apparently listening if there was 
any sound upstairs; and then he opened the coor again and 
went out. Very slowly he walked away through the lamp-lit 
streets, seeing absolutely nothing of the passers-by, or ot the 
rattling cabs and carriages; and although he bent his steps 
Westminster-wards it was certainly not the afiairs of thie 
nation that had hold of his mind. Rather he was thinking of 
that beautiful fair young life—that young life so carefully and 
tenderly cherished and guarded, and all unconscious of this 
terrible black shadow behind it. The iwony of it! It was 
this very night that Yolande had chosen to reveal to him her 
secret hopes and ambition ; she was to be always with him ; 
she was to-be ‘indispensable ;’’ the days of her banishment 
were to be now lett behind; and these two, father and 
daughter, were to be inseparable companions henceforth and 
for ever. And his reply? As he walked along the halt- 
deserted pavements, anxiously revolvng many things, and 
dreaming many dreamsabout whatthe futuremight have in store 
for her, and regarding the troublcand terrible care that haunted 
his own life, the final summing-up of all his doubts and fears 
resolved itself into this—If only Yolande were marr‘el! 
he irony of it! She had besought him out of her love ter 
him and out of her gratitude for lis watchful and unceasiie 
care of her that she should be admitted into a closer com- 
panionship ; that she should become his constant attendant: 
and associate and friciad; and his answer was to propose to 
hand her over to another guardianship altogether—the 
guardianship of a stranger. If only Yolande were married ! 

The light was burning on the clock-tower, and so he 
knew the House was still sitting; but he had no longer any 
intention of joining in any debate that might be going 
forward. When he passed into the House (and more than 
ever he seemed to wish to avoid the eyes of strangers) it was 
to seek out his friend, John Shortlands, whose rough common 
sense and blunt counsel had before now stood him in good 
stead and served to brace up his unstrung nerves. The tall, 
corpulent, big-headed ironmaster—who also represented a 
northern constituency—he at length found in the smoking- 
room, with two or three companions, who were seated 1ound a 
small table, and busy with cigars and brandy and soda. 
Winterbourne touched his friend lightly on the shoulder. 

“Can you come outside for a minute ?’’ 

“¢ All right.”’ 

It was a beautiful, clear, mild night; and seated on the 
benches on the Terrace there were several groups\ of people— 
among them two or thre ladies, who had, no doubt, been 
glad to leave the stuffy Chamber to have tea or lemonade 
brought them in the open, the while they chatted with their 
friends and regarded the silent, dark river and the lights of 
the Embankment and Westminster Bridge. As Wintcrbourne 
passed them, he could not but think of Yolande’s complaint 
that she had never even once been in the House of Commons. 
These were, no doubt, the daughters or wives or sisters of 
members: why should not Yolande also be sitting there? It 
would have been pleasant for him to come out and talk to 
her—pleasanter than listening to a dull debate. Would 
Yolande have wondered at the strange night-picture—the 
broad black river, all quivering with golden reflections ; the 
lights on the bridge; the shadowy grandeur of this great 
building reaching far overhead into the starlit skies? Others 
were there ; why not she? i ; 

The Terrace of the House of Commons is at night a some- 
what dusky promenade—when there does not happen to be 
moonlight ; but John Shortlands had sharp eyes; and he 
instantly guessed from his friend’s manner that something had 
happened. 

“More trouble ?”’ said he, regarding him. ~ 

“Yes,’? said the other. ‘‘Well, I don’t mind—I don’t 
mind, as far as Iam concerned. Tt is no new thing.” 

But he sighed, in spite of his resigned way of speech. — 

“T have told you all along, Winterbourne, that you brought 
it on. yourself. You should ha’ taken the..bull by the 
horns’? - , Sack ad clk (eae ie , Dr 

« “Tt is too late to talk of it—never mind that now,” he said, 
impatiently. ‘‘It is about Yolande I want to speak to you.” _ 
sees nh! bigs 
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Then he hesitated. In fact, his lip trembled for the briefest 
part of a second. 

“ You won’t guess what Iam anxious for now,”’ he said, 
with a sort of uncertain laugh. ‘‘ You wouldn’t guess it in a 
month, Shortlands. I am anxious to see Yolande married.” 

“Faith, that needn’t trouble you,’’ said the big irvonmaster, 
bluntly. ‘‘'There ’ll be no difficulty about that. Yolande has 
grown into-a thundering handsome girl. And they say,’ he 
added, jocosely, “‘ that her father is pretty well off.’’ 

They were walking up and down, slowly; Mr. Winter- 
bourne’s face absent and hopeless at times, at times almost 
piteous, and again lightening up as he thought of some 
brighter future for his daughter. : 

“She cannot remain longer at any school,” he said, at 
length, “‘and I don’t like leaving her by herself at Oatlands 
Park or any similar place. Poor child! Do you know what 
her own plans are? She wants to be my private secretary. She 
wants to share the life that I have been leading all these 

ears 7? —— 
caer And so she might have done, my good fellow, if there had 
been any common sense among the lot 0” ye’? —— 

“Tt is too late to speak of that now,”’ the other repeated, 
with a sort of nervous fretfulness. ‘‘But indeed it is hard 
on the poor girl. She seems to have been thinking seriously 
about it. And she and I have been pretty close companions, 
one way or another, of late years —Well, if I could only see 
her safely married and settled—perhaps living in the country, 
where I could run down for a day or so—her name not mine— 
perhaps with a young family to occupy her and make her 
happy—well, then, I think I should be able to put up with the 
loss of my private secretary. I wonder what she will say when 
I propose it. She will be disappointed—perhaps she will 
think I don’t care for her—when there is just not another 
creature in the world I do care for—she may think it cruel and 
unnatural’’—— 

‘¢Nonsense, nonsense, man. Of course a girl like Yolande 

~ will get married. Your private secretary! How long would 
it last? Does she look like the sort of girl who ought to be 
smothered up in correspondence or listening*to debates? And 
if you’re in such a mighty hurry to get rid of her—if you 
want to get her married at once, I'll tell you a safe and sure 
way—send her for a voyage on board a P. and O. steamer.”’ 

But this was just somewhat too blunt; and Yolande’s 
father said, angrily, 

“T don’t want to get rid of her. And I am not likely to 
send her anywhere ; hitherto we have travelled together—and 
we have found it answer well enough, I Gan tell you. Yolande 
isn’t a bale of goods, to be disposed of to the first bidder. 
If it comes to that, perhaps she will not marry anyone.” 

“Perhaps,’’ said the other, calmly. 

“T don’t know that I may not throw Slagpool over and 
quit the country altogether,” he exclaimed, with a momentary 
recklessness. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 1? Yolande is fond of travel- 
ling. She has been four times across the Atlantic now. She 
is the best companion I know: I tell youI don’t knowa better 
companion. And I am sick of the way they ’re going on here.”’ 
(He nodded in the direction of the House.) ‘‘ Government ? 
They don’t govern ; they talk. A Parliamentary victory is all 
they think about ; and the country going to the mischief all 
the time. No matter, if they get theit majority ; and if they 
can pose before the world as the most moral and exemplary 
Government that ever existed. I wonder they don’t give up 
Gibraltar to Spain; and hand over Malta to Italy; and then 
they ought to let Ireland go, because she wants to go; and 
certainly they ought to yield up India, for India was stolen ; 
and then they might reduce the Army and the Navy, to set an 
example of disarmament ; so that at last the world might sce 
a spectacle !—a nation permitted to exist by other nations 
because of its uprightness and its noble sentiments. Well, 
that has nothing to do with Yolande ; except that I think she 
and I could get on very well even if we left England to pursue 

-its course of high morality. We could look on—and laugh, as 
the rest of the world are doing.”’ 

“My dear fellow,” said Shortlands, who had listened to all 
this high treason with calmness ; ‘‘ you could no more get on 
without the excitement of worrying the Government than 
without meat and drink. What would it come to? You would 
Be in Colorado, let us say; and some young fellow in Denver, 
come in from the plains, would suddenly discover that Yolande 
would be an adorning feature for his ranche; and she would 
discover that he was the handsomest young gentleman she ever 
saw; and then where would you be? You wouldn’t be much 
good at a ranche. The morning papers would look tremen- 
dous empty without the usual protest against the honourable 
member for Slagpool so grossly misrepresenting the action of 
the Government. My good fellow, we can’t do without you 
in the House; we might as well try to do without the 
Speaker.” 

For a few seconds they walked up and down in silence ; at 
last Winterbourne said with a sigh—— 

‘Well, I don’t know whatmay happen; but in the mean- 
time I think I shall take Yolande away for another long trip 
somewhere ’?—— 

“Again? Already ?”’ 

‘*T don’t care where; but the moment I find myself on the 
deck of a ship, and Yolande beside me, then I feel as if all 
care had dropped away from me. ~I feel safe; I can breathe 
freely. Oh, by-the-way! I meant to ask if you knew any- 
thing of a Colonel Graham? You have been so often to Scot- 
land shooting. I thought you might know.” 

‘But there are so many Grahams ’?—— : 

‘‘Tnverstroy, I think, is the name of his place.’’ 

‘Oh, that Graham. Yes, I should think so—a lucky beggar. 
Inverstroy fell plump into his hands some three or four years 
ago—quite unexpectedly—one of the finest estates in Inver- 
ness-shire. I don’t think India will see him again.’ 

‘* His wife seems a nice sort of woman,’’ said Mr. Winter- 
bourne, with the slightest touch of interrogation. 

“T don’t know her. She is his second wife. 
daughter of Lord Lynn.”’ 

‘They are down at Oatlands just now. Yolande has made 
their acquaintance, and they have been very kind to her. Well, 
this Colonel Graham was saying the other evening that he felt 
as though he had been long enough in the old country, and 
would like to take a P. and O. trip as far as Malta, or Suez, or 
Aden, just to renew his acquaintance with the old route. In 
fact, they proposed that Yolande and I should join them.”’ 

“The very thing!’’ said John Shortlands, facetiously. 
“What did I say? A P. and O. voyage will marry off any 
body who is willing to marry.”’ 

“‘T meant nothing of the kind,’’ said the other, somewhat 
out of temper: ‘‘ Yolande nay not marry at all. If I went 
with these friends of hers it would not be ‘to get rid of her,’ 
as you say.”’ : 

“My dear fellow, don’tquarrel with me,”’ said his friend, with 
more consideration than was habitual with him. ‘‘T really 
understand your position very well. You wish to see 
Yolande married and settled in life and removed from—from 
certain possibilities. But you don’t like the sacrifice; and 
I don’t wonder at that; I admit it will be rather rough 
on you. But it is the way of the world; other people’s 
daughters get married. Indeed, Winterbourne, 1 think 
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it would be better for both of you. You would have less 
anxiety. And I hope she ’ll find a young fellow who is worthy 
of her; for she is athundering good girl, that ’s what I think; 
and whoever he is he ’ll get a prize—though I don’t imagine 
you will be over well disposed towards him, old chap.” 

“Tf Yolande is happy, that will be enough for me,’’ said 
the other, absently, as Big Ben overhead began to toll the 
hour of twelve. 

__ By this time the Terrace was quite deserted ; and after some 
little further chat (Mr. Winterbourne had lost much of his 
nervousness now, and of course all his talking was about 
Yolande, and her ways, and her liking for travel, and her 
anxiety to get rid of her half-French accent, and so forth), 
they turned intothe House, where theyseparated, Winterbourne 
taking his seat below the gangway on the Government side, 
John Shortlands depositing his magnificent bulk on one of the 
Opposition benches. - 

There was a general hum of conversation. There was also, 
as presently appeared, some laborious discourse going forward 
on the part of a handsome-looking elderly gentleman—a 
gentleman who, down in the country, was known to be every- 
thing that an Englishman could wish to be: an efficient 
magistrate, a plucky rider to hounds, an admirable husband 
and father, and a firm believer in the Articles of the Church of 
England. Unhappily, alas, he had acquired some other beliefs. 
He had got it into his head that he was an orator; and as he 
honestly did believe that talking was of value to the State 
that it was a builder up and maintainer of Empire—he was 
now most seriously engaged in clothing some rather familiar 
ideas in long and Latinised phrases, the while the House mur- 
mured to itself about its own affairs, and the Speaker gazed 
blankly into space, and the reporters in the Gallery thought of 
their courting days, or of their wives and children, or of their 
supper, and wondered when they were to get home to bed. 
The speech had a half somnolent effect ; and those who were 
so inclined had an excellent opportunity for the dreaming of 
dreams. 

What dreams, then, were likely to visit the brain of the 
member for Slagpool, as he sate there with his eyes distraught ? 
His getting up some fateful- evening to move a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government? His appearance on the platform 
of the Slagpool Mechanics’ Institute, with the great mass of 
people rising and cheering and waving their handkerchiefs? Or 
perhaps some day—for who could tell what changes the years 
pag bring ?—his taking his place on the Treasury bench 

ere f 

‘ He had got hold of abluebook. It was the Report of a 

Royal Commission; but of course all the cover of the folio 
volume wasnot printed over—there were blank spaces. And 
so (while those laborious and ponderous sentences were being 

oured out to inattentive ears) the member for Slagpool began 
idly and yet thoughtfully to pencil certain letters up at 
one corner of the blue cover. He was a long time about it ; 
perhaps he saw pictures asheslowly and contemplatively formed 
each letter ; perhaps no one but himself could have made out 
what the uncertain pencilling meant. But it was not of politics 
hewas thinking. The letters thathe had faintly pencilled there— 
that he was still wistfully regarding as though they could show 
him things far away—formed the word YOLANDE, It was 
like a lover. 


(To be continued.) 


PEOPLE I HAVE MET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT ARTFUL VICAR.” 
THE DEVOTEE. 


Miss Thornicraft was a sickly, motherless girl, with a tendency 
to hysteria, which was the true source of her celebrity. She 
had a poor mind, a nervous nature, and a lean soul, with little 
of human sympathy or generous feeling ; but with a quantity 
of vanity stored up about her altogether surprising in sofrail and 
small a creature. She felt adesire to make herself remarkable 
before she was out of her teens; and as the thing was difficult 
tomanage by ordinary means, she threw herself into devotion, 
much asa person who wanted to attract attention rather than to 
be drowned might stand screaming on the parapet of a bridge 
in a public thoroughfare, and give ostentatious evidence of a 
purpose to commit suicide. She wanted excitement to 
relieve the monotony of existence in Cadogan-terrace, and 
she got it that way. She took up pious affectation as 
tipplers resort to stimulants, and her sanctified airs and 
graces were mental drams from which she-derived excitement. 
What balls, theatres, and concerts, are to healthy minded 
young women, vestments, ritualism, and intoning, were to Miss 
Thornicraft. She adopted a high falsetto tone of religion. 
She learned strange fashions of turning up and casting down 
her eyes, as though they moved on hinges; and her manners 
conveyed a tacit assertion that she considered herself a chosen 
vessel. She seemed to take it for.granted that her fellow- 
creatures had no idea of the way to Heaven, and would be quite 
ata loss to understand the place if they got there, by means of 
her guidance. She implied that no other road could possibly 
be open to them. She talked a sort of ecclesiastical gibberish, 
from which it appeared that she was regenerated; but she 
was not pleasant to her friends, or kind to her servants, or 
attentive to her household duties. She gave way freely to her 
own caprices, just as she had done when unregenerate. She 
had a sharp eye for her own small interests, she had an unfor- 
giving temper, and was secretly very fond of good living. But 
in the upholstery of her new profession she was perfect. She 
fitted up a room, which was never used, with all the appliances 
of picturesque asceticism. It looked like a cell belonging to a 
nun of arigid order. There was a prim bed in it, and at the 
head of the bed there was a crucifix; at the side of it 
there was a dim oil-lamp always burning, and an odour 
of incense pervaded the apartment, which had originally been 
a kind of closet leading out of a bath-room. There were also 
some books about, with mortified bindings. 

Perhaps the secret of her perverse ways might have been 
found in the fact that she was not good-looking, and had no 
admirers. Her home, too, was not so pleasant asit should have 
been: she was the daughter of a somewhat blustering, over 
busy man, who lived much in public, and had no time to notice 
her whims and her ways. He gave her so much a week to 
manage the domestic concerns of his establishment, and then 
thought no more of either of them. For this parent—loud, 
stout, and commonplace—she cherished a shrinking contempt 
and aversion, and she often bemoaned her fate in not having 
a father more in accordance with her tastes and aspirations. 
Indeed, she went generally into the martyr business, and the 
resigned manner in which she would help the pudding (viewed 
by strict sectarians as an unnecessary creature comfort) which 
figured at their Sunday dinner was truly edifying, for on 
Sundays only Mr. Thornicraft shared the family meal. Before 
it was over, his daughter had mutely left the room, and was 
on the way to hear some preacher who happened just then to 
be before the law courts, with the serious butler behind 
her carrying a conspicuous prayer-book, while a char- 
woman cleared the table. ‘The worst of it was that 
Mr. Thornicraft, who was commonly called ‘Jolly Tom” 
among his familiars, was not even aware of what was 


going on under his own eyes. He thought her rather 
a comical girl, and told her so; but it was his practice never 
to interfere in household affairs. She did precisely as she 
pleased without comment from him; and this angered her the 
more. Indeed, she was so incensed at one time that she 
became aggressive, and determined to convert Mr. Thornicraft. 
She put tracts on his dressing-room table, and eliminated meat 
from. the Sunday. dinner. during Lent. But Jolly Tom only 
wiped his razors on the tracts, Which he fancied were specious 
advertisements of some new nostrum; and, thinking that an 
accident had happened in the kitehen, went quietly off to dine 
ataclub. His house was not cheerful, and he saw less and 
less of it ever afterwards. 

Having thus estranged her father and practically got rid of 
all her duties, the outward signs of devotion occupied all 
her time. She had nothing else to do than to invent 
sanctimonious phrases and attitudes. Her family were well 
off, but they were not rich enough to entertain sycophants or 
dependents ; so that if she had wanted society she must have 
worked for it, and then have been content to play a subordinate 
part, as she had discovered greatly to her annoyance when she 
had turned that way for amusement. Intruth, society is only 
pleasant for very rich or very agreeable people, and Miss 
Thornicraft had no place there. She derived much more 
entertainment from conversations with ardent clergymen upon 
the abstruse points which separate the Church of England 
from the Church of Rome and she could any day take up the 
afternoon of a Catholic Archbishop if she expressed a desire to 
be converted as soon as her mind was fully satisfied touching 
the doctrines upheld by the Papacy. Catholic Archbishops 
and their coadjutors are among the most polished and 
gentlemanly men in the world. ‘They treated their new dis- 
ciple with a delicacy and urbanity that made her abhor the 
very shadow of ‘‘ Jolly Tom,’’ wondering more and more how 
she, who was of so elegant and refined a nature, the very 
porcelain of human clay, could have come of such a pro- 
genitor. She met people very different from her father 
at the oratories and chapels of the Catholic Prelates 
and Monsignori. Some of them were pale men with 
lofty foreheads and meditative mien, given wholly up to 
prayer and fasting; others were pleasant, mellow-voiced 
priests, who had a fund of nice small-talk, in which more 
common-sense than she quite liked was wrapped up. One 
or two of them advised her to get married and busy her- 
self with common things, as the life most agreeable to the 
Divine will in such a case as hers; and an illustrious scholar 
and divine whom she saw last recommended her, after three 
days’ reflection over the communication she had made to him, 
“to consult a physician.’’ She went no more to consult him 
after that ; but there were Protestant theologians enough to 
serve her turn, and they did it eagerly, enthusiastically, when 
she announced herself in their vestries and studies as a brand 
to be saved from the burning. She ought to have been better 
acquainted with the pitch of religious controversy than any 
other person of her age and generation, so much and so often 
did she hear of the Thirty-nine Articles and the infallibility 
claimed by the sovereign Pontiff. Zealous clergy were never 
tired of defending their faith, and were ready to go over their 
arguments again and again ‘to carry conviction to her wnder- 
standing where it was still in doubt. They received Miss 
Thornicraft as a highly superior person, far above the commou 
run of young women. She became first an honoured guest and 
then a privileged person even in episcopal palaces and cosy 
deaneries. It gratified the innocent vanity of the Right Reverend 
the Bishop of Honeymeads to address his favourite argument 
against the Jesuits to the sympathetic ear of Miss ‘Thornicraft 
over a cup of bohea sound as his doetrine and sweet as his 
language, for his Lordship was a mighty champion of the 
Established Church, and his printed works had not always 
met with so wide a welcome as they deserved, so that he had 
much to explain when he found a willing and respectful 
listener. The Very Reverend the Dean of Chelsea was also 
not unwilling to convince the world that he too was a stalwart 
labourer in the Vineyard, and could show a convert on 
occasion as well as Henry Edward of Westminster or Mon- 
signor Capel on the other side. It was good to hear the Dean 
addressing Miss Thornicraft in his richest and most mellifiuous 
yoice when sclect company were present at his well-spread 
board, and mildly rejoicing over her as a sheep that had been 
lost but was found through his humble endeavours and final 
victory over the great, he might say the immense, spiritual 
temptations and subtleties opposed to him. 

Possibly Miss Thornicraft could hardly have done better for 
herself in a social point of view, for she succeeded in getting 
into much better company than would have been otherwise 
accessible to her. She saw.some women of whom the world 
was not worthy, and some perhaps who were not worthy of 
the world; but they were all decorous and influential people, 
who overlooked her defects, or were blind to them, while 
repeating over their own, either in reality or in appearance. 
She formed almost an intimacy with Miss Merton, who had 
met with an overwhelming sorrow—her affianced husband 
having been condemned to ignominious punishment in error. 
The trial had been noised abroad as usual when a 
reputation is murdered. The public amends afterwards tardily 
made had no such echo; and when her betrothed had died of 
his disgrace, Miss Merton became a hospital nurse and a 
Sunday-school teacher, honoured and revered by half the 
Church dignitaries in London wh were brought in 
contact with her. Miss Thornicraft also made acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Winnington, whose children had. emi- 
grated, and whose belongings were all dead, leaving her no 
consolation save in prayer and doing good. The beautiful 
charity of these noble ladies in a manner consecrated Miss 
Thornicraft ; and after she had lived long among them in 
communion of speech and action she, too, grew tender and 
better, living gradually upwards as they beckoned to her ; 
till at last she rose, on whiter and whiter wings, to a level of 
worth and honour with them. As she advanced in years she 
left off much of her ecclesiastical millinery and adornment, 
growing always more modest and more helpful. Her health 
improved as her heart was quieted and her affeetions were 
satisfied ; till, by-and-by, she took her father into favour, and 
made his extreme old age sweet with daughterly care and 
loving words. She had adopted piety as a garment till it had 
become the habit of her life, and gave a sober grace and 
fashion to her works and ways. 

SS 


Jewellery of the value of about £300 was stolen last Saturday 
morning from the shop of Mr. J. M. Walter, pawnbroker, 
Aldersgate-street. ‘The assistant had taken down the shutters 
and had run across the road for some rolls, when two men 
broke the window and escaped with some rings. 

The Post-Office authorities announce that the rates of com-~ 
mission chargeable on money orders issued on foreign countries, 
British colonies, and postal agenciesabroad arenow asfollows:— 
For sums not exceeding £2, 6d.; above £2, and not exce ding 
£5, 1s.; above £5, and not exceeding £7, Is. 6d. ; above £7, 
and not exceeding £10, 2s.—There is a new issue of foreign 
post-cards of six sorts, three of them single and three double 
or reply post-cards, the latter bearing a stamp on each portion, 
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OBITUARY. 
£IR H. B. WREY, BART. 


The Rey. Sir Henry Bourchier Wrey, ninth Baronet, of 
Tawstock Court, Devon, died at Corffe, near 


os 2 «Barnstaple. He was born in 1797, the 
2% youngest son of Sir Bourchier Wrey, seventh 
es Baronet, D.C.l., by Anne, his second wife, 
daughter of Mr. John Osborne, of Alderley, 
Gloucestershire ; was educated at Eton, and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he graduated 
in 1819, and, having taken orders, became 
Rector of awstock in 1840. In 1879, at the 
death of his half-brother, he succeeded as ninth 
suronet. He ‘married, first, in 1827, Ellen 
Maria, daughter of Mr. Nicholas Roundell 
Toke, of Godinton, Kent; and secondly, in 1865, Jane, 
daughter of Mr. H. Lamb, of Ryton, and widow of Mr. John 
Stevenson. His eldest son is now Sir Henry Bourchier ‘Toke 
Wrey, tenth Baronet. The family of Wrey, one of antiquity 
and cminence, descends from Sir William Wrey vf ‘Trebitch, 
Cornwall, on whom the baronetcy was conferred in 1628. 
SIR W. C. MEDLYCOTT, BART. 
Sir William Coles Medlycott, second Baronet, of Ven, 
Somerset, died on the 28rd ult., at his seat, 
near Milborne Port, in his seventy-seventh 
year. He was the eldest son of Sir William 
Coles Medlycott, of Ven, M.P. for Melborne 
Port (who was created a Baronet in 1808), by 
Elizabeth, his wife, only daughter of Myr. 
William Tugwell, of Bradford Wells. He 
succeeded to the title at his father’s death, in 
1835, and served as High Sheriff ot Somersct 
in 1839. He married, in 1830, Sarah Jeffery, 
only daughter of the Rev. Edward Bradford, 
and by her (who died in 1879) leaves several 
children, of whom the eldest son is now Sir 
William Coles Paget Medlycott, third Baronet, 
born June 6, 1831. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Lieut.-General John Crosbie Graves, O.B., late Bombay 
Cavalry, aged sixty-two. 

Lady Knatchbull (fanny Catherine), widow of the Right 
Tfon. Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart., mother of Lord 
Brabourne and daughter of Mr. Edward Knight, of God- 
mersham Park, Kent, on the 24th ult., aged about ninety. 

Lady I'folkes (Charlotte Philippa), widow of Sir W. J. H. B. 
Ffolkes, Bart., and sister of Dominick, first Lord Oranmore, on 
the 23rd ult., in her cighty-fifth year. Efer grandson is the 
present Sir W. H. B. I folkes, Bart. : 

Lady Sat lanes Tower, wife of Mr. Christopher Tower, of 
Huntsmore Park, Bucks, and Weald Hall, Essex, formerly 
M.P. for Bucks, and only daughter of John, first Earl 
Brownlow, on the 21st ult., aged seventy-one. 

Captain Henry Ludlow Lopes, 2nd Battalion Highland 
Light Infantry, second son of Mr. Ralph Ludlow Lopes, of 
Sandridge Park, Wilts, by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of 
Mx. 8. ‘Trehawke Kekewich, M.P., and nephew of Sir Massey 
Lopes, Bart., at Cairo, on the 10th ult. 

Mr. Samuel Richard Bosanquet, of Dingestow Court, Mon- 
mouthshire, Chairman of Quarter Sessions, on the 27th ult., 
aged cighty-two. Ile was the senior representative of the 
Bosanquets, who emigrated from France at the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 

Tady Ifoustoun-Boswall (Euphemia), wife of Sir George 
Houstoun-Boswall, Bart., on the 29th ult., aged sixty-four. 
Her Ladyship, only daughter of Thomas Boswall, of Black- 
adder, in the county of Berwick, married, in 1847, Sir George 
Houstoun, who assumed, in her right, the additional surname 
of Boswall. 

Lady Katharine Petre, widow of the ITon. Arthur Petre, of 
Coptfoid, Essex, and youngest daughter and coheiress of 
William, fourth Earl of Wicklow, onthe 27th ult. Her Lady- 
ship leaves a large family, of which the two eldest daughters 
are miurried—viz., Beatrice Mary, wife of Henry Ferrers 
Croxton, Esq.; and Adela Jane, wife of My. John Michael 
Sweetian-Powell, of Lamberton Park, Queen’s County. 

Lieutenant Eugene L. Brett, Scots Guards, son of the 
Right Hon. Lord Justice and Lady Brett, aged twenty-seven, 
of fever, contracted in Egypt. He was formerly A.D.C; to the 
Marquis of Ripon, K.G., and to Sir Frederick Roberts. In 
the Egyptian war he served as A.D.C. to Major-General Sir 
I{. Macpherson, K.C.B., and had the medal and clasp for 
Tel-el-Kebir. 

Captain W. H. White, late of the 11th Hussars, son of the 
late Mr. W. White, brother of the first Lord Annaly. He was 
educated at Harrow, served as High Sheriff of the county of 


Longford in 1866, after leaving the 11th Hussars. He was 
Captain of the Longford Rifles (Militia) until 1867. In 1864 


he marricd Alice Clara, daughter of Edmund Floyd Cuppage 

of Clare Grove, in the county of Dublin, and Mount Edwards, 
in the county of Antrim. Hehad issue one son, who died in 
infancy. It was an interesting incident in his life that 

acting as correspondent for a London newspaper, in the 
Franco-German war, he was seized, and sentenced by Marshal 
Bazaine to be shot as a spy. Happily, credentials turned up in 
time to suave him. ~ 


In a report on the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, for- 
yarded by the Duke of Edinburgh to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, his Royal Highness suggests that capitation grants 
should be made, in order that the force should be rendered 
more efficient. Strict attendance at drill and other qualiti - 
cations should be insisted on before a claim for the grant 
should be recognised. His Royal Highness proposes that an 
experiment should be made at one of the places where 
batteries have been established. ‘ 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications relating to this department of the Paper should be addressed to the 
Eititor, and have the word ** Chess’ written on the envelope. 

Novice Warren —Surely you would not mutilate our Paper for a Scrap-book! Why 
not keep the numters and preserve the chess column in good solid binding ? 

A M (Nottingham).—Always good and always welcome. 

Turtros (Edinburgh).—Your letter is very interesting, and the end games shall be 
examined and reported on. Many thanks for your good wishes. 

E L.—We have not the position at hand, but shall examine the variation you suggest, 

C 8 _W (Notting-hill).—Your solutions were acknowledged last week under your 
address, as no name was appended to them. The objection to a check on the first move 
ell solution of a problem is that it is always, or almost so, too obviously the right 
a'tack, 

© W (Southport).—The game shall have due honours, if found interesting. 

D WC (Barnaul, Siberia).—A very acceptable budget of games. We shall be glad to 
hear from you again. 

LL (New Brighton),—Thanks; the problem shall be examined. 

We desire to thank our correspondents for Christmas Cardsand good wishes, that are 
cordially reciprocated. 

Correct SoLuTions or Proptems Nos. 2015, 2016, 2017 received from An Amateur 
(Mauritius) ; of 2021 from 8 Subramania (Madras) ; and of 2022 and 2023 from Rey. 
John Wills (Portland, U.s8.A.). 

Correcr SoLurions oF PropLEm No. 2025 received from Jumbo, Dr F St, E Louden, 
and W F R (Swansea), 

Counner So.urions or Propitem No, 2026 received from Jumbo, New Forest, W Biddle, 
C$ Wood, W_F BR (Swansea), A Chapman, E Louden, Cecil Warburton, James 
Robertson, and E J Posno. 

Cornrecr Sorvrions or Propiem No, 2027 received from H B, T Brandreth, Hereward, 
J Allen (Chiselhurst), J Hall, Schmucke, R B Duff, F M (Zdinburgh), E Louden, 
AR Street, New Forest, Ben Nevis, E Elsbury, M O'Halloran, DW Kell, G Sey- 
mour, GS Oldfield, 8 Bullen, H H Noyes, F Ferris, B R Wood, A W Scrutton, W 
Hillier, H Lucas, A M Colborne, WJ Rudman, L L Greenaway, 8 Lowndes, Kitten, 
T H Holdron, G@ W Law, M Tipping, Harry Springthorpe, L Wyman, EB Casella 
(Paris,, W Biddle, W B,J R (Edinburgh), F B Grant, Novice Walter, E EH, R Gray, 
Jupiter Junior, W Dewse, FF, Sursum (Dulwich), A Chapman, Alfred Sussman, 
Junior, Gyp, E J Posno, Shadforth, Julia Short, A M Porter, H Reeve, Otto Fulder, 
(Ghent), L Sharswood, Ernest Sharswood, R Tweddell, Dr F 8t,@ T B Kyngdon, 
SW Mann, F Johnston, Leslie Lachlan, Alfred Robinson, Jumbo, C8 Wood, W FR 
(8wansea), E L Hopkins, R H Brooks, P Daly, R J Vine, and R L Southwell. 


Sotution or Propiem No 2026. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

1. B to Q 6th K to B 4th* 
2. Kt to K B 4th (ch) K moves 

3. Q mates, 


*Tf Black play 1 K to Q 4th, White continues with 2. Kt to K B 2nd; and if], Kt 
to Q Kt 5th, with 2, Kt takes Kt, &e, 


PROBLEM No, 2029, 
By F. O’Nem Horxiys, 
BLACK, 
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White to play, and mate in two moves. 
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The fo!lowing Game was played at Barnaul, Siberia, on Noy. 8 last, Coming 
from a region so remote, it is a remarkable witness to the spread of Chess 
in modrin times, and, if we may be permitted to say so, to the world-wide 
circulation of the Illustrated London News, The players on this occasion 
were Messrs. D. W, Crank and Mons B, 

(Aligaier Gambit.) 

RLACK (M. B.) WHE (Mr. C.) 

P to K 4th 7. PtoQ4ih P to B 6th 

x ees a ‘ 8. P takes P P tukes P 
to K Kt 4th He should have continued wi t 

P to Kt 5th $rd und 2. B to K Ny Sa a te 


Bto Kl 4th sWohpaa waxtenth. to Ic ond 


wutre (Mr, C.) 
1 Pto K 4th 
2 PtoK B4th 
3. Kt to K B ard 
4.PtoK R4th 
5. Kt to K 5th 


BI.ACK (M. B.) 


An obsolete line of defence. Either 5. B} 10. Q takes P B takes B 
to Kt 2nd or 5, Kt to K B 3.d is now] 41, B takes BP (ch) K to K 2nd 
con idered the coup juste. 12, Kt to Kt 6th ten K to Q3rd 

6.BtoQ@B4th RtoR2nd 13. P to Kith. Mate. 


The Seventh Game in the Match between Messrs. Tuorotp and Frpprwn 
at the Clifton Chess Club. 
(Sivilian Defence.) 


wire (Mr F.) Brack (Mr. T.) wuits (Mr. F.) Brack (Mr. T.) 
1. P to K 4th P to QB 4th 12, Castles PtoQ R4th 
2. P to Q 4th P takes P 13, Kt to Q 2nd R to RB 3rd 
3.KttoK Bard Pto K 4th 14. Coa R to K 8rd 
The attempt to secnre the Pawn is very | 15- R 4th P to Q Kt 3rd 

unlike Blacks usual style. The best line 16. Rto K B 3rd Kt to B 2nd 
ot defence here is 3. P to K 3rd, followed | 17. Q to Kt 8th Kt to R 8rd. 


by 4. Kt to K Bard, 
4.BtoQB4th PtoK R3rd 
5. Btakes P(ch) K takes B 
6. Kt takes P (ch) K to B 3rd 


18. Q@RtoK Bsq 


Very well played. If Black take the 
Queen, mate Joitowe in three moves, 


7.P to K B4th Kt to Q B 8rd 18, QtoK sq 
7.P to Q 3rd leads to much the same| 19. Q takes B (ch) Q takes Q 
thing. 20. R takes Q B to R 3rd 
8. Q to R 5th Kt takes Kt 21.PtoQKt3rd  B takes Kt 
9. P takes Kt (ch) K to K 2nd 22. P takes B R takes P 
10. B to Kt 5th (ch) P takes B 23, R to Q Kt 8th, 
11. Q takes R Kt to R 3rd and Black resigned. 


The following curious Game was the first between Messrs. Denman and 
Carvenrer in the current Manhattan Club tourney. Mr. Delmar yielded 
the odds of Q Kt, which piece should, therefore, beremoyed from White’s 
side of the board, 

(Scotch Gambit.) 


wuire (Mr. D.) Brack (Mr, C.) wuts (Mr. D.) sBiaox (Mr. C.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 1 i inni 
Me Kt to K B od Kt to Bord ae oned by 7. B takes Kt, with a winning 
3. P to Q 4t t takes P 6. P to Q 8rd 

4. Kt takes P P to Q B 4th 7. B to Kt 5th (ihe Gara 

5. = oe B 4th Kt to K 3rd 8. Kt takes B Pto QR3rd 

6, Castles 


: The mate that follows thi kK 
The Turf, Field, and Farm of New York, | is a very curious one. Degen ane 


from which paper we quote this game. 
traly ObEGEY eA TRGOAEE: Del id | 9. Kt to B 6th (ch) K to K 2nd 
ruly observes that Mr. Delmar shou 10. Ktto Q 5th. Mate, 


here have played 6. Kt takes K B P, 


The Tn'er-County chess-mateh between Lancashire and Yorkshire, after 
Many vicissitudes in the negotiations, has at length been arranged 
to be played at the Mechanics’ Institute, Leeds, «n Saturday the 20th 
instant. There will be fifty players on each side, selected from the 
strongest players resident in the two counties. These will be paired 
according to their reputed skill, and a close struggle may, there- 
fore, be confidently anticipated. The council of the Leeds Chess Club, 
upon whom all the preliminary arrangements of the match will fall, 
will be assisted by a county executive committee, and it is proposed to ap- 
point twenty gentlemen to act as stewards, to promote the convenience and 
comfort of the visitors. For these ample space will be provided to enable 
them to witness the spectacle, at popular prices. Members, subscribers, 
and guarantors of one guinea will he admitted to the body of the hall during 
the play, and also to the Tea” to be held at the Queen’s Hotel in the 
evening, Intending visitors will be furnished with further particulars on 
application to Mr, E. B, Hussey, honorary secretary of the Leeds Chess 
Club, 2!, Queen’s-square, Leeds, 

In London the Christmas holidays have led to a cessation of matches - 
between the suburban clubs; but the “merry war’? will be resumed in the 
course of a week or two, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will and codicil (both dated Jan. 7, 1878) of theRight Hon. 
William George, Baron Chesham, late of Latimer, Bucks, who 
died on June 26 last, were proved on the 15th ult. by Lord 
Edward Cavendish, and the Earl of Leicester, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£105,000. The testator leaves his leasehold‘house in Grosvenor- 
street, with the furniture, plate, pictures, and effects to 
his wife for life; at her death they are directed to be 
sold, and the proceeds paid to his sons, William Edwin 
and Edwin William; he also leaves to his wife £3000, 
certain jewellery, ornaments, plate and plated articles, all 
his carriages and such horses as she may select; and to his 
house steward, William Knight, £100. His real estate in the 
counties of Lincoln and Northampton is devised upon trust for 
sale, and the produce, together with all his money and 
securities for money, including policies of insurance, are to be 
held upon trust to pay an annuity of £1000 to his wife in 
addition to her jointure, £640 per annum to his unmarried 
daughter while unmarried, and, subject thereto, for his two 
younger sons. The residue of the personal estate he gives to 
his eldest son. The settled estates are charged with the pay- 
ment of £7500 in favour of all his children, except his eldest 
son and his daughter the Countess of Leicester. 

The will (dated April 15, 1878) of the Right Hon. Sophia 
Penelope, Baroness Hylton, late of No. 16, Stratton-street, 
Piccadilly, who died on Aug. 27 last at Munstead, near 
Godalming, has been proved by George Sheffield, the brother, 
and the Hon. Albert Hood, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £28,000. ‘The testatrix leaves 
a capital sum, to produce £500 per annum, upon trust, for her 
brother, Henry Digby Sheffield, and his family ; and numerous 
legacies, pecuniary and specific, to relatives, friends, and 
servants, ‘The residue of her real and personal estate she 
gives to her brothers, George and Jolim Charles Sheffield, and 
to her sister, Mrs. Louisa Hornby. ‘The deceased’s first 
husband was the Earl of Ilchester. 

The will (dated April 28, 1880) of Mr. Owen Clutton, late 
of No. 6, Bessborough-street, South Belgravia, who died on 
Oct. 27 last at Brighton, was proved on the 12th ult. by John 
Clutton and Henry Clutton, the brothers, and Edward Walter 
Haines, the executors, the value of the persondl estate amount- 
ing to over £50,000. The testator bequeaths £100 each to the 
Asylum for Idiots, Harlswood, and the Hospital for Incurables, 
Putney ; £50 each to the British Orphan Asylum, Slough, and 
the London Orphan Asylum; and legacies to brothers, nephews, 
nieces, and others. As to his property at Walworth, he leaves 
one half, upon trust, for his brother John for life, and then for 
his children ; and the other half, upon trust, for his brother 
Henry for life, and then for his children. His residuary estate 
is to be held upon trust for the children of his brother John. 

‘The will (dated March 21, 1882) of Mrs. Sophia Franklyn, 
late of Birchwood, Sydenham Hill, who died on Oct. 29 last, 
was proved on the 2nd ult. by Hollond Franklyn, the son, the 
acting executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £24,000. ‘The testatrix makes some specific bequests to 
her children; and gives £1000 to her daughter, Mrs. Sophia 
Blackden ; £1000 to the children of her late daughter, Mrs. 
Fanny Blackden ; and legacies to servants. The residue of 
her real and personal estate she leaves upon trust for her three 
sons, Hollond, Thomas Edmund, and Frederic. 

The will (dated Oct. 11, 1880) of Major-General Olaus 
John M‘Leod Farrington, late of No 17, Clarence-parade, 
Southsea, who died on Nov. 5 last, was proved on the 12th 
ult. by Lieutenant-General Lindsay Farrington, the brother, 
and Herbert Rougemont, the acting executors, the value of 
the personal estate exceeding £18,000. ‘There are bequests in 
favour of his wife, Mrs. Florence Farrington, and legacies to 
his executors. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate is 
to be held upon trust for his wife for life, or so long as she 
shall continue his widow, and then for his son, John James 
Ifuuter Farrington, and all his children by his said wife. The 
testator declares that the provision made in his will for his 
wife isin addition to that uiude for her by settlement. 

The will (dated Dec. 11, 1869), with four codicils (dated 
Jan. 27, 1870; Oct. 26, 1874; Dec. 2, 1875; and Aug. 21, 
1879), of the Venerable James Randall, formerly of Lincoln’s 
Inn, barrister-at-law, afterwards Canon of Bristol and Arch- 
deacon of Berks, but late of Binfield Rectory, Berks, who died 
on Nov. 19 last, was proved on the 19th ult. by the Rev. 
Richard William Randall, and the Venerable James Leslie 
Randall, Archdeacon of Buckingham, the sons, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £15,000. With the 
exception of a legacy to his son-in-law, the only legatecs 
under the willare testator’s six children. 

The will (dated Aug. 8, 1878) of Mr. Henry James Thompson, 
formerly of Belfast, afterwards of No. 44, Russell-road, Ien- 
sington, but late of No. 61, Milson-road, Hammersmith, who 
died on Oct. 16 last, has been proved by William Frederic 
Thompson, the brother and sole executor, the personal estate 
exceeding £8000. The testator leaves all his real and personal 
estate to his said brother absolutely. 


THE COCK TAVERN, FLEET-STREET. 


O, plump head-waiter at the Cock, 
To which I most resort ! 
How goes the time? ’Tis five o’clock — 
Go, fetch a pint of port. 
This beginning verse of ‘‘ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Mono- 
logue,’’ composed at ‘‘The Cock,’’ by Alfred Tennyson, more 
than forty years ago, lags far behind the noble flights of 
poetry, idyllic, meditative, and heroic, to which his Muse— 
then called by Bulwer a ‘‘ puling Muse ’’—has raised the Poet 
Laureate of our own generation. But literary and local 
traditions, connected with a renowned personality, are likely 
to endure for ages, even beyond that future period, mourn- 
fully foreseen in his ‘‘In Memoriam,’? when its author 
expects that ; 
A man upon a stall shall find, 
And, passing, turn the page that tells 
A grief—long changed to something else — 
Sung by a long-forgotten mind, 

There is no symptom of such grief in the ‘‘ Lyrical Mono- 
logue’’; where a briefless barrister or law-student of the 
Temple, dreaming much more of literary fame than of his 
professional business, sits over his wine in pensive solitude,, 
but with a pleasing indulgence of his playful fancies. He 
begins to suspect that he will never be a poet, after all his 
trouble in composing and correcting verses, 

To add and alter many times, 

Till all be ripe and rotten; E 
but his thoughts still turn upon those figures of classical 
poetry and mythology, with which he has become familiar by 
his University scholarship ; and presently, as the fumes of the 
Lusitanian grape-juice ascend into his brain, the plump head- 
waiter is transformed into Ganymede, cup-bearer to the Olympic 
Gods; the gilt wooden Cock, over the doorway in Fleet-street, 
becomes another Bird of Jove, as grand as any Hagle; while “the 
poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,”’ sees how and where, in the 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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BARRISTERS’ ROOM AT THE NEW ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


farm-yard of some Englisi hamlet, the Cock repeated that 
marvellous feat of the fabulous Hagle, pouncing upon the 
simple rustic youth, lifting him sublimely aloft, and carrying 
him far away to the divine mansions of beatific tranquillity, 
thenceforth to serve the lowing nectar, or any kind of eartlily 


OLD ENTRANCE TO THE COCK TAVERN, 
FLEET-STREET. 


liquor, wine, beer, or spirits, according to the customer’s taste 
and purse. We have never, indeed, been able to understand 
how it was that Mr. Will Waterproof, having ordered and 
drunk a pint of the very finest port—such port as few of us can 
taste, for-love or money, in these degenerate days—should 
have had only half a crown to pay; he must have reckoned 


without his host, or the wine must have so bemused his intel- 
ligence that he could not reckon money at all. But 
it is long ago since Tennyson wrote this humorous 
little piece; and we regret to say that not only the old head- 
waiter, but the jolly golden bird over the doorway, has dis- 
appeared ; and the comfortable, homely interior, with its 
narrow sanded floor, its hospitable fire-place, its ‘‘boxes, fra- 
grant with the steam of forty thousand dinners,” and the snug 
green curtains that shelter the cosy occupants of each box, is 
doomed to speedy destruction. As for the Cock, whose effigy 
would have been a priceless acquisition to any Tennyson 
Club—there is a Browning Club—or to any possessor of a 
handsome library, to fix him above the shelves of choice 
editions.of the Poet Laureate’s works and Tennysoniana, we 
have learned, with shame and sorrow, that the Cock was stolen 
by some rascals unknown, about six months ago. It is 
to the loss of this Palladium of contemporary English 
poetry that we shall for ever ascribe the decline‘of. taste 
and genius already perceptible in our national literature—and 
we suspect that the failure of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Promise of May,”’ 
whether immediately from a deficiency of popular taste or 
from the author’s lack of dramatic genius, may have originated 
in the anger of Jove—the Muses are daughters of Jove—for 
this nefarious and sacrilegious Rape of the Cock. ‘The famous 
old Tavern, where many of us, elderly Londoners, have spent 
many happy hours in social converse over a wholesome ineal 
(the succulent mutton chop, beef-steak, pork-steak, or kidneys), 
with an innocent glass of sound Irish or Scotch whisky hot, to 
follow, will be demolished, but only to be rebuilt, in the course 
of the next six months. Its history, extending above two 
hundred years, attested by farthing tokens bearing date 1655, 


is associated with many anecdotes of literary biography, some 


of which have recently been presented in the “ Journalistic 
‘London ”’ of Mr. Joseph Hatton. ‘These reminiscences give a * 
special interest to our farewell Illustrations of the lately 
dismantled doorway, in Fleet-street, near Temple Bar, and 
of the ancient fire-place where it is still our privilege, for a 
few months longer, occasionally to be ‘‘ warmed and filled.” 
The handsome mantelpiece of oak panelling, with decorative 
carving which reaches the ceiling, is much older than the rest 
of the fittings; they say it is four hundred years old, and we 
should judge it, certainly, to be of the sixteenth century. 
‘We hope it will be preserved in the rebuilding of the Cock 
Tavern, which will no doubt be a much more elegant place, 
and will’furnish meat and cheering drink of as good quality ; 
but which can neverbe so-much endeared, to the lover of literary ° 
antiquities and agreeable personalities, as this beloved haunt 
of the Templars. 
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OLD FIRE-PLACE, COCK TAVERN. 
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THE LATE M. GAMBETTA. 

Five minutes before midnight on New- Year's Eve, the breath 
of life and the fiery soul passed out of the mortal body of a 
mighty orator and commanding politician, who for twelve 
years past, though with only a brief holding of the titles of 
political office, has exerted more power than any other man 
over the Republican movement of the French nation. Twelve 
years ago, it was this Léon Gambetta, a young man of 
thirty-two, a rising advocate at the Bar, elected by 
Paris and Marseilles to a seat in the Corps Législatif, 
the most daring and uncompromising leader of the Oppo- 
sition to Napoleon III.’s Empire, who took in hand the 
government or the country and the conduct of defensive war, 
after the huge military disasters that overthrew the Imperial 
rule; it was he who rallied the patriotism and martial spirit 
of France, in Paris and at Tours, to resist the foreign 
invader, and who continued at Bordeaux to reorganise the 
national forces; it was by his example, as well as by his 
administrative energy and ability, that the nation was 
preserved from being yet more entirely crushed, and from 
being rendered incapable, for a long time, perhaps, of 
reasserting its dignity and independence. Jive or six 
years ago, when the Bonapartist and Monarchical factions, 
with Marshal Macmahon ag President, supported by the re- 
actionary majority in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and 
relying upon the assistance of the army, prepared to destroy 
the new Republican Constitution, it was this Léon Gambetta 
who denounced their conspiracy, and who roused the French 
people to prevent the accomplishment of their insidious 
design. The present French Republic owes its political 
existence, therefore, to Gambetta’s repeated personal efforts 
in the conduct of its cause; and it may with equal 
truth be said that France owes to him, whatever may 
have been the erroneous and perilous tendencies of his more 
recent policy, her retention of a high place among the 
nations of Europe. These great services to his country have 
fairly earned for Gambetta the admiring gratitude of most of 
the French people; though some of his acts, especially those 
of legislation to the injury of Catholic religious interests, or 
of the clergy and teachers of that Church, have occasioned 
bitter resentment. It is further questionable whether the 
position that he occupied, and the professions which he must 
have continually renewed, as the champion of French military 
enterprise, bound to a menace of ultimate retaliation upon 
the victorious enemy of France, and to the high-handed 
assertion of French claims in different parts of the world, 
could have been favourable to a general peace. No censure, 
however, is hereby intended to be cast upon him on this 
account, seeing that he must be regarded asa French politician, 
the leading representative of the popular ideas and present 
feelings of his own nation, without much deference to the 
abiding interests of mankind in general ; though he was per- 
sonally free from vindictive animosity, so far as we can 
perceive, against Germany or any other foreign country. It 
is, therefore, but just that his great qualities, his courage, 
energy, and genius, and his fidelity to the national cause, 
should be frankly acknowledged by contemporary opinion 
throughout the world. 

Leon Michel Gambetta was a native of the South of 
France, but whose parentage seems to have been derived, like 
that of Garibaldi, from the Italian Riviera, the ancient 
Genoese territory. He was born at Cahors, on April 3, 1833. 
Jlis father was a seller of crockery ware, having sct up shop 
with the small dowry of his wife, Mdlle. Massabie. His 
grandfather, Léon Gambetta, was a Genoese emigrant, who 
settled in I'rance at the beginning of the present century, and 
who was poor and uneducated. M. Gambetta, losing his 
mother early in life, was brought up by a maternal aunt and 
her brother, a priest, whose parish was in the neighbourhood 
of Cahors. ‘hey sent him to the Seminary, with the hope that 
he would become a priest, and an ornament of the Church. 
But his ecclesiastical masters reported that he had a 
rebellious spirit, which they could not curb; that he 
was pugnacious and contradictory; and they advised his 
removal to another school. He accordingly entered the 
Lycée of Cahors, and soon became a promising student. As a 
Lutin classic he stovd first, and was noted for the excellence 
of his French composition. In his sixteenth year he had the 
misfortune to lose the sight of one of his eyes. He feared 
that the sight of the other would go, and sct himself to learn 
the alphabet for the blind, that he might read books printed 
in raised type. He also studied music, and learnt to play 
the violin. But, forbidden to read, the evenings were spent 
by his aunt reading to him the Parliamentary debates pub- 
lished in the Constitutionnel for 1840-2. ‘The speeches of 
M. Thiers made him a politician, and inspired him with the 
anbition to become an orator. He next went to Paris, 
and became a law student. He was not long a resident 
in the Quartier Latin before he was known as a Re- 
publican and a ringleader of the less submissive students. 
tle was the master spirit of a literary and_ political 
association, containing some of the most brilliant of the young 
men of the period, and rising. artists studying under Ingres 
and Delacroix. After he was called to the French Bar, in 
1859, he became a speaker at private meetings of the opponents 
of the Empire at various cafés, especially the Café Procope 
and the Café de Madrid. He did not, however, neglect his 
profession, but served as secretary to M. Adolphe Crémieux, 
who had a large practice at the French Bar. He had served, 
before this, for a few weeks under M. Charles Lachand, the 
popular barrister in criminal cases ; but he was an Imperialist, 
and Gambetta abruptly left him. When he first appeared in 
court on behalf of aclient he wassnubbed by the presiding Judge; 
but he worked hard, and acquired a thorough mastery of the art 
of forensic pleading. His first great speech was delivered in 
November, 1868, in defence of Louis Charles Delescluze, 
editor of the Revei/, who had started a subscription for a monu- 
inent to the memory of Baudin, killed in the coup d’état of 
1851, and who was therefore prosecuted by the Government. 
‘The Judge attempted to interfere, when Gambetta said, in the 
course of an oration which has become historic, that Bandin 
died ‘defending that Republican Constitution, which Pre- 
sident Louis Bonaparte, in contempt of lis oath, hud violated:’? 
and he added, ‘‘ In every country but this you see the people 
commemorate as a holiday the date which brought the reign- 
ing dynasty to the throne. You alone are ashamed of the 
day which gave you a bloodstained crown—Dec. 2, when 
Baudin died! Well, that day which you reject, we Repub- 
licaus will keep holy. It shall be the day of mourning for 
our martyrs and the festival of our hopes!”’ From that 
bold political speech at the Bar, he was regarded as the 
coming man of the Republican Party. ‘Those who would 
have nothing to do with ‘‘the man of December’? wanted a 
leader. ‘Vhe election of 1869 was at hand. We was invited to 
stand for Paris and for Marseilles. He became a candidate 
and proclaimed himself an “‘irreconcilable,’’ animated with 
‘an unquenchable hatred’’ of the Empire. He was elected 
in both constituencies. In the Chamber he delivered a speech 
against the Ollivier Ministry, defying the Government and 
proclaiming that the reforms they suggested would be simply 
used as a bridge to carry France over to another form of 
government. ‘his led the Emperor to resolve upon a plébiscite, 
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when he received 7,500,000 votes, against 1,560,000 ; but what 
was oninous was that 53,000 soldiers out of 200,000 voted 
against the Emperor. The war against Prussia and Germany 
followed. The Empire, begotten of perjury, hypocrisy, and 
treason, born of spurious military pride and national vanity, 
reared by official and social corruption, rushed blindly to its 
doom. ‘It was to fall, like Marmion, with the “‘ traitor and 
deceiver,’’? on the lost battle-field of an unrighteous conflict, 
but to perish amidst the contemptuous pity of some former 
friends of Napoleon III. 

During the three weeks between the battles of Worth and 
Sedan, Gambetta had to take precautions to ensure his per- 
sonal safety, because the advisers of the Empress-Regent were 
urging her to have the leaders of the Opposition arrested. He 
slept in a different house every night, and never ventured out 
unattended. When the news arrived of the Emperor's 
surrender at Sedan, on the night of Sept. 3, Gambetta tried 
to ensure the deposition of the Emperor and Empress-Regent 
by peaceful and lawful methods. At his request M. ‘Thiers 
consented to accept the Presidency of a Provisional Govern- 
ment if it were conferred by the Corps Législatif. The crowd, 
however, refused to allow the Chamber to deliberate, and M. 
Blanqui and other Democratic partisans took time by the fore- 
lock, and set up a Government of their own at the Hotel 
de Ville. Gambetta joined them there, and in a short time 
the Deputies for Paris, with the exception of M. Thiers, had 
constituted themselves into a Government, which, at the 
suggestion of M. Rochefort, took the name of Government of 
the National Defence; and M. Gambetta received the appoint- 
ment of Minister of the Interior. ‘I'he German siege of Paris 
afforded him a great opportunity, of which he did not fail to 
avail himself. He had to leave Paris in a balloon, and in going 
over the German lines nearly met with misadventure through 
the balloon sinking till it came within range of some marks- 
men’s rifles. But he reached ours in safety, and set to 
work at once, with marvellous activity, to levy and equip 
fresh armies, to resist the invasion. He was ably seconded 
by M. de Freycinet, and, between them, these two did all 
that it was humanly possible to perform; but from the 
first their task was one of formidable difficulty, and all 
chances of repelling the Germans from French soil vanished 
after the shameful capitulation of Bazaine at Metz. ‘The 
political conditions of Trance during these campaigns 
was such as to invest Gambetta with the powers 
of Consul and Dictator. In his public harangues, both 
at ‘Tours and Bordeaux, whither the Provisional Government 
repaired in December, being driven southward by the German 
advance, he somehow always managed to electrify his hearers. 
He spoke from balconies, railway carriages, kerbstones ; 
wherever he went the people demanded a speech of him, and 
his words never failed to cheer, while they gained him a wide 
popularity. Indeed, Gambetta so deluded himself while 
infusing hope and combativeness into others that when, 
after a five months’ siege, Paris capitulated, he still per- 
sisted in thinking that resistance .was possible, and rather 
than take any part in the national surrender he gave in 
his resignation. He was by that time fairly worn out, and 
had to go to St. Sebastian to recruit his health. He was 
returned by nine constituencies at the Armistice elections. 
The Radical majority in the Assembly held him responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the war, with all its disasters, 
and even M. Thiers spoke often with unmeasured severity of 
lis administration at ‘ours. All this M. Gambetta bore with 
no sign of resentment. In 1871 he founded a newspaper, La 
République Frangaise, and in the first number sounded the key- 
note of his policy, which was to support M. Thiers in founding 
a nomival Republic, and to wait in patience for the rest. 

When Marshal MacMahon sueceeded to the Republic on 
the forced resignation of M. Thiers, it was feared by many 
that the Republic was about to be sacrificed to the Bona- 
partist and military party. But the firm and vigorous 
attitude of Gambetta, in 1874 and 1875, reassured the sincere 
and eamest Republicans, convincing them of his power, with 
their support, to preserve the popular liberties which had been 
gained at such an enormous cost. It should be observed that 
the Republicans proper were opposed by the Orleanists, 
Bonapartists, and Legitimists, that the Bourbon Princes had 
become reconciled, and that all the old parties indulged 
in hopes of a Monarchical restoration. ‘he entire policy ot 
Gambetta, especially after Marshal MacMahon had replaced 
M. Thiers, was directed to the frustration of their designs. 
At the same time, in concert with M. hiers and M. 
Dufaure, he effected that union among the divers fractions 
of the Liberal party which led to the formal adoption 
of the Republican Government in 1875. So great was 
his influence in the Chamber that he was chosen 
president of the Budget Commission as early as 1876, although 
he had uttered his famous watchword, ‘Le Cléricalisme, 
yoili ’'ennenti.”” His party made progress, but the Republic 
was still in peril. Marshal Mac Mahon, Vresident for seven 
years, suddenly dismissed the Jules Simon Ministry in 1877, 
and intrusted power to a Broglie-Fortoul Cabinet, represent- 
ing the fusion of the partisans of Bourbon and Orleans Princes 
with the Bonapartists. But before they could dissolve the 
Chamber, M. Gambetta carried a thoroughly Republican 
order of the day, and the ensuing elections proved how 
correctly he judged the country, by returning a large 
Republican majority. It was then he publicly declared, 
ina speech at Lille, that the Marshal had no alter- 
native but to submit or resign; a turning-point in the 
severe struggle. He underwent an abortive prosecution, 
during which M. Thiers died, leaving Gambetta still more 
powerful. Marshal MacMahon did not resign; he tried a 
soldier Ministry, but finally submitted, and gave the chief 
post to M. Dufaure. But in January, 1879, the Marshal felt 
that he could stand the strain no longer; he resigned, 
and M. Jules Grévy was elected President in his stead. 
M. Gambetta now regarded the era of danger as at an 
end, but said that of difficulty had begun, So it has 
proved. Since 1879 several Ministers have held power, 
Gambetta among them, but their tenancies have been 
brief. Before his elevation to the post of Premier, he filled 
that of President of the Chamber of Deputies; but after 
the general election of 1881 he found that he could no longer 
refuse office. He was appointed in November, and dismissed 
in January, 1882. He had called for a revision of the Con- 
stitution, which should include serwtin de liste, ov the voting by 
whole departments, as a fundamental principle of elections. 
At the same time, the Ministry which he had placed in office 
put forward, under his inspiration, changes so sweeping that, 
coupled with the dislike of his electoral plan, they sufliced to 
rally a great majority against him. ‘The rest of his story must be 
fresh in the public mind. He overturned his immediate suc- 
cessor and old friend, M. de Freycinet; but before he had time 
and opportunity in which and by which to regain power, death 
has snatched him away in the prime of life. An accident 
with a pistol, inflicting a wound in the hand, which did not 
scem likely to endanger life, had so reduced his vital strength, 
or excited so much internal irritation, as to give rise to fatal 
organic disorders,-producing an abscess of the bowels. His 
death, however, was not at all expected till within a few hours 
before it occurred, in the forty-fifth year of his age, at his 
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small suburban villa, named Les Jardies, at Ville d’Avray, near 
Paris. Itis stated that he has left no very large fortune, the 
amount being estimated at 750,000f., or £30,000, chiefly 
derived from his journal, La République Frangaise. 

The decease of Gambetta has caused a very deep sensation 
in all the Continental capitals. In Berlin it was considered 
a strange coincidence that the two most formidable 
enemies of Germany—General Skobeleff and M. Gambetta— 
have died in the same year. On the Bourse at Vienna the 
event is regarded as a guarantee of peace. In Italy, on the 
other hand, M. Gambeitta’s death is viewed as a great disaster 
to France. At Madrid very opposite feelings are entertained ; 
among the Spanish Liberals and Republicans the feeling is 
one of sincere regret. They express apprehension lest the 
French Democracy should fall a victim to a Clerical reaction 
and to the intrigues of the rival Monarchical parties. We 
earnestly hope and believe that it will not be so. 

Our Illustrations of Gambetta’s wonderful and ad- 
yenturous public life comprise his portrait, recently taken, 
the house where he was born, at Cahors, Department of the 
Lot; the Ville d’Avray, where he died; and the scene at 
Paris in front of the Corps Législatif, where Gambetta 
proclaimed the Republic, after the defeat of Sedan, in the 
first week of September, 1870. The funeral, with great 
public state, was to be performed yesterday (Friday) in 
the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise. 


SKETCHES IN CAIRO. 


The Egyptian people of all classes, like those of other Oriental 
nations, are fond of watching the gambols and gestures of 
paid dancers, or rather posture-makers, both male and female ; 
but they never seek recreation, as Western people have been apt 
to do, in dancing by and for themselves. No exhibition can be 
more stupid, ugly, and unmeaning, toa European eye, than 
such a performance as our Artist has sketched in the city of 
Cairo. ‘The hideous and cumbrous dress of the woman, with 
her monstrous long veil, adds to the ungainly effect of her 
movements, swaying vehemently to and fro, and raising 
alternately the one end, or the other end, of her stick held 
with both hands, keeping time with the music of a bamboo 
flute and a tambourine, or shallow drum. Yet it seems to give 
pleasure to grave and thoughtful Moslem citizens of the 
Egyptian capital, and to different members of their families, 
assembled in the courtyard, or before the door of the mansion, 
to enjoy this very indifferent kind of entertainment. Very 
different is that of the Ghawazi, or regular dancing-girls, 
who are not much encumbered with drapery. 

The other Sketch is that of half-a-dozen men in a work- 
shop at Cairo, employed in the simple operation of weaving 
mats, or rather a large matting, the size of one of our carpets, 
to cover the floor of a room. ‘lhe loom is on the ground before 
them, and is worked by drawing towards them, in one direction, 
the beam to which the ends of the warp threads are fastened ; 
while the weft threads, in the shuttle cast across and between 
the warp, are in charge of another sect of workpeople, to the 
right and left of those shown in this Sketch. The woollen and 
cotton cloths of Egyptian manufacture are coarsely made, and 
the silk pieces are not much better in fabric. ‘The few arts 
and industries formerly practised with notable excellence in 
that country have much declined in the standard of skilful 
workmanship; except, perhaps, that of the tanners of 
and those who ornament such wares 
by embossing and embroidery, and some branches of 
the goldsmith’s trade. The coloured glass, for windows, 
for vessels, or for lamps, which used to be made in great 
perfection, has almost ceased to be a product of Egypt; 
and most of the glass and china cups are now imported 
from Europe. ‘The potters, however, still do a good trade in 
unglazed pitchers of porous clay, which serve for cooling 
water. The basket-makers, too, plaiting the leaves of the 
palm-tree, while the rope-makers twist its fibre into rope, 
and the coopers make large crates and hampers of its 
branches and twigs, prove how much good use can 
pe made of a single gift of nature. ‘The Egyptian 
artisan, like the fellah or rural peasant, is laborious in 
disposition, but has no faculty of invention or improvement. 
The child passes most of the day in his father’s workshop, 
perhaps rather hindering than helping, but in the wey to be 
learning by mere imitation. ‘lhe boy, as a matter of course, 
becomes an apprentice, then a journeyman, finally a master of 
the same trade, in which he probably succeeds his father ; but 
he will never think of doing or making any piece of work at 
all better than was done before. 


THE LATEST WAR NEWS. 


It is quite evident that this veteran, retired from her Majesty’s 
service to the well-merited repose afforded by a small pension, 
has got hold of a paper containing the report of some action 
of the land or sea forces abroad, which he reads most 
intently, his own experiences supplying the best comment on 
all points of detail, though he may know very little about the 
general plan and object of the war. ‘The firm-set countenance 
ot the old Scotchman, as we should take him to be, is ex- 
pressive of ‘‘much care and valour;’’ and, when he has 
thoroughly studied the subject in ‘‘Our Special Corres- 
pondent’s”’ letters to the journal he is reading, the comrades 
or mess-mates whom he oftenest meets will listen to his 
critical opinions, not with as much regard as he desires, but 
with a decent show of attention. We are inclined, how- 
ever, to believe that the soldiers and sailors of each generation 
have peculiar and different views of military and naval tactics ; 
and the changes that must have been necessitated by scientific ~ 
improvements, in the construction, for instance, of artillery 
and ammunition, not less than in field maneuvring, shooting, 
and some points of drill, forbid the rigid application of a 
standard in comparing the new with the old. 


THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


In addition to the Views which have already been presented 
of the exterior and interior architecture of these stately and 
commodious buildings, where the Courts of Chancery and the 
Courts of Common Law (or the Queen’s Bench Division) will 
hold their sittings from the commencement of Hilary ‘l'erm, 
we give an Illustration of the Barristers’ Room, one of the 
handsomest apartments in the New Palace of Justice. Its 
decorations have greater beauty of colour than™those of any 
other part of the interior; and every desirable provision for 
the comfort and convenience of the learned counsel attending 
these Courts has been liberally supplied. Our preceding 
descriptions of the building will have been sufficient; but several 
more features may yet be considered worthy of particular 
Illustrations, which we still have in hand, 


During the Christmas season the City Corporation dis- 
tributed £500 amongst the poor widows of freedom. As is 
customary, the Common Councilmen had tickets (each for 5s.), 
and they distributed them amongst the poorof the various wards. 
About 2000 people participated in the bounty. 
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NOVELS. 


Uncompromising bluntness of expression, strong language 
undiluted, may prevent the readers of 4 Fearless Life: by 
Charles Quentin (Richard Bentley and Son) from appreciating 
at its proper worth the excellent quality of the novel. That 
would be a pity. The story is a good one, and, on the whole, 
it is very well written; for the author evidently is endowed 
with méntal powers of no mean order, though his sentiments 
may be tinged with bitterness, he has the gift of story-telling 
in no common degree, and his power of utterance amounts 
sometimes to something very like the poetic faculty. He tells 
a tale of Pylades and Orestes, of Guy Clifford and Allan 
Moore, who make in their youth a compact of eternal friend- 
ship, so far as an implied compact can be considered made. 
Then steps upon the scene one Nora Severne, who has already 
appeared to the reader, by-the-way, as a soliloquising dreamer. 
Now Nora Severne, at the age of sweet seventeen, is as 
wild a girl, in a harmless sense, as ever rowed a boat, all 
alone by herself, on Cornish or any other waters. ‘‘T always 
do what I wish,’’ she says: ‘‘who cares? They don’t inter- 
fere with me. I always mean to do what I wish.’’ This 
self-willed young lady (for a young lady she is by birth on 
her father’s side, though her mother was a milliner) is as 
singular in looks as she is in ideas ; but the singularity of her 
looks consists chiefly in a sort of spiritual effulgence, which 
gleams forth from time to time and transfigures her other- 
wise not particularly attractive form and features, until she 
becomes for the while a thing of beauty. Such as she is, she 
becomes acquainted with both Guy Clifford and Allan Moore. 
After a very short acquaintance she sprains her ankle, 
and’ finds herself being carried home on an incarnate 
sedan-chair formed by the hands of the two friends, 
and putting her fair arms around their necks, one arm 
round each neck. ‘This is, plainly, a perilous position 
for all concerned; and perhaps the peril, as regards the two 
friends, is augmented rather than diminished by the fact that 
the closer embrace falls to the lot of Allan Moore. But the 
complication which arises is not such as the reader of novels 
would be led by experience to expect; nothing occurs to set 
Pylades and Orestes at one another’s throats, although Nora 
loves one of the two friends, and is beloved by the other. On 
the other hand, Nora has a half-sister, so reputed at least, 
who, possessing the nature and morals as well as the name of 
Catherine the Second of Russia, is madly and indelicately in 
love with Guy Clifford. And he, a curious mixture of nobility 
and brutality, indulges in the most passionate and abandoned 
flirtation, if so mild a term be appropriate under the 
circumstances, with the hot-blooded Catherine at the 
very time when he is making the most respectful and 
honourable love to the dispassionate Nora, who is ice itself so 
far as he is concerned. And it is Nora, of course, who is the 
heroine of the tale. She it is who lives a ‘‘ fearless life’? ; 
she itis who laughs conventionality and the proprieties, as 
they are commonly understood, to scorn; she it is who always 
insists upon acting on the impulse of her own generous 
heart, her own brave and sympathetic spirit. She is a truly 
great and touching conception ; but she is a character spoiled 
by the author’s own deliberate grossness of execution. Many 
a reader’s whole soul will revolt at the wilful injury done to 
her in one scene by the author himself, a scene in which 
she actually offers to live temporarily with Guy Clifford, 
because, forsooth, she cannot love him, and, though she pities 
him and wishes to show how much she would sacrifice for him, 
teels sure that he would soon tire of her asa wife. ‘The proposal 
is unnatural, monstrous, and shocking; and readers who are 
easily shocked cannot be recommended to attack the novel, 
which, as regards both language and suggestions, is sometimes 
quite horrible in its unqualified coarseness.» It is as if the 
author had voluntarily treated his own creation as Addison 
complained that his creation of Sir Roger de Coverley was 
treated by Steele; a beautiful idea has been disfigured by 
indelicate workmanship. The novel, in fact, is in many parts 
quite repulsive; but, on the principle that we must give even 
Leelzebub his due, it must be frankly acknowledged that the 
fundamental conception of the story is magnificent, that the 
tone is decidedly wholesome on the whole, that the interest is 
extraordinary, and that the writing is nearly always powerful 
and sometimes of unusual excellence. 

So long as Britannia continues to rule the waves, and that, 
we may hope, will be for ever, such a narrative as that which 
is entitled The Lady Maud: by W. Clark Russell (Sampson 
Low and Co.), cannot fail, one would say, to find a multitude 
of readers, and to leave them content at the end of it. For a 
narrative it is rather than a novel, properly so called, or as 
popularly understood; and the only question is, whether it be 
a piece of fiction or a true history. Ineither case, the three 
volumes abound with exciting, amusing, and thrilling de- 
scriptions of what is seen, done, and suftered by men who go 
down to the sea in ships. For a yacht is, to speak com- 
prehensively, a ship; and ‘‘ The Lady Maud”’ was a yacht, on 
which the author, under the totally unnecessary and trans- 
parent alias of ‘‘ Mr. Walton,’’ inasmuch as his real name 
looms large and readable upon the titlepage, embarked by 
invitation, one day in the leafy month of June, ‘‘ fora cruise as 
far as the latitudes of the West Indies.” The yacht, though 
not altogether satisfactory to the eye of so thorough a sailor 
as ‘* My. Walton,’ was ‘‘a very beautiful vessel;’’ and 
on board of it were some ladies not less beautiful, perhaps, 
and a ladies’ maid, as much less beautiful as became ea con- 
dition. Now ladies and their maids, especially when they are 
beautiful, must be considered a great acquisition to the crew 
and passengers of a yacht, particularly when the weather is 
calm, bright, and sunny; but when the time of squalls and 
disasters and shipwrecks has come, and a titled lady, who has 
to be hauled ashore by arope from the wreck, suffers herself 
to be dragged afew feet and then suddenly catches hold of 
the warp, so that hauling is useless, and devotes the precious 
moments to a long solo of piercing shrieks, whilst the ladies’ 
maid becomes paralysed with terror and refuses even to ‘‘ketch 
hold”’ of the ‘‘ slippery thing,’’ an ancient mariner may be 
pardoned for wishing that the ‘‘she-sailors’’ had been left at 
home to go a-sailing on dry land. And something of this sort 
takes place in the case of ‘‘‘The Lady Maud.’’ ‘That there would 
be a catastrophe will be anticipated by experienced readers at 
the very outset of the narrative, when one of the ladies, Miss 
‘Tuke by name or pseudonym, is discovered ‘‘ hoping we shall 
meet with exciting adventures.’”? It is only fair to observe 
that this young lady, unlike the generality of young ladies or 
other persons who express a desire to meet with exciting ad- 
ventures, behaves like a heroine when the adventures arrive. 
That her hope will be fulfilled is the more probable from the in- 
troductory remarks concerning the ‘‘skipper”’ ; helooks ‘‘rather 
too nauticai,’’ has “‘ more the appearance of a Thames wherry- 
man, masquerading in a yachting-skipper’s clothes, than a 
plain sailor-man;” and ‘Lady Brookes thinks he drinks, 
because he has a red nose.’? Such is Christian charity ; a man 
with a red nose, inherited probably from a long line of teetotal 
ancestors, is at once condemned, and the world says “he 
drinks.’” However, Lady Brookes seems to have been right: 
the “‘ skipper,’’ Purchase by name or pseudonym, does drink, 
even after thirst has been assuaged, so that it is no wonder if 


at a critical moment he is ‘ heavily out in his latitude as well 
as his longitude.’’ Hence a shipwreck and a rescue among 
other ‘‘ exciting adventures,” whereof the account will be de- 
voured by many a reader, no doubt, with eyes riveted to the 
page and with a lump rising in the throat. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION LECTURES. 

SOURCES OF LIGHT—REFLECTION. 
Professor Tyndall on Thursday, Dec. 28, gave the first of the 
fifty-fifth series of Christmas lectures originated, in 1827, by 
Professor Faraday, who gave his last course in 1860-1, when 
in his seventieth year. The subject of the present course is 
Light and the Eye. In the first place various sources of 
artificial light were exhibited and explained, including com- 
mon fire, rush-lights, candles, various kinds of lamps, and coal 
gas. It was next shown how a brilliant light may be produced 
by placing solid matter in the intensely hot non-luminous 
flame of hydrogen gas, which was further illustrated by means 
of the oxy-hydrogen light and the Drummond light. Having 
exhibited the incandescence of platinum wire produced by the 
voltaic battery, and adverted to the creation of the same 
phenomenon by magneto electricity, the discovery of Faraday, 
Professor Tyndall explained the principle of Mr. Swan’s in- 
candescent lamp; and while he was speaking the theatre was 
brilliantly illuminated by an arrangement of these lamps, pre- 
sented to the Institution by the inventor. The Professor next 
illustrated and explained various optical phenomena, such as 
the formation of inverted images, by light passing through 
small apertures, and demonstrated in a clear and interesting 
manner the law, that the angles of incidence and reflection are 
equal. Among other striking examples of phenomena due to 
reflection, was an imitation of ‘‘ Pepper’s Ghost.’’ ‘The head 
of Mary Somerville was produced by reflection between the 
busts of Bacon and Newton. The multiplication of images in 
the kaleidoscope, and effects produced by conjugate mirrors 
concluded the lecture. 

VELOCITY, REFRACTION, AND REFLECTION OF LIGHT. 
Professor Tyndall began his second lecture, given on Saturday 
last, by stating that light requires time to pass through space, 
and that Romer demonstrated that its velocity was 192,500 
miles in a second. Thephenomena of shadows were next illus- 
trated, and it was shown that the shadow became darker when 
the light was made more intense.. In reflection the light, as it 
were, rebounds from the surface on which it falls, but in general 
a portion of the beam enters the reflecting substance, being 
rapidly quenched when the substance is opaque, and freely 
transmitted when the substance is transparent. In some 
media, such as water, when the beam enters at certain 
angles it is diverted from its course or refracted; this 
was demonstrated by a model, and proved by a ray 
of light in water, its path being rendered visible by 
illuminated dust. The angle and index of refraction 
were then explained. A small amount of reflection always 
accompanies refraction, as was shown; it was also demon- 
strated that when light passes from air to water, or from water 
to air, it was in both cases refracted; when the beam of light 
just grazes the surface of the water it was not refracted, but 
totally reflected. Among the illustrations, a jet of water was 
made to appear like molten silver by its total reflection of 
electric light. An unseen medal in an empty basin was ren- 
dered visible to the audience when the basin was filled with 
water—a refracting medium. The action of prisms and of 
various kinds of lenses, convergent and divergent, were clearly 
illustrated ; and the effect of certain combinations of lenses, 
especially in the magic lantern, explained and exemplified in 
views of the Falls of Niagara and the glaciers of the Alps. ‘he 
lecture concluded with the exhibition of the effects of sound 
upon light in the movements of a sensitive flame, 


ECLIPSES THIS YEAR. 
In the year 1883 there will be four Eclipses, two of the Sun 
‘and two of the Moon, but one only—that of the Moon on 
Oct. 16—partly visible from Kurope. 

The first is a very Small Eclipse of the Moon on April 22. 
It begins at 3 minutes after 11 in the morning, its middle will 
be at 39 minutes after 11 a.m., and it ends at 14 minutes after 
noon. ‘The Moon will be in the zenith at the beginning of 
the Eclipse, at a place whose longitude is 193 deg. } min. east 
of Greenwich and latitude 13 deg. south; at the middle in a 
place whose longitude is 184deg. }min. east and latitude 
13 deg. 5 min. south, and at the end at a place whose longitude 
is 176deg. east and latitude 13deg. 10min. south. Isclipse 
visible from western parts of North America and Australia. 

The Total Eclipse of the Sun is on May 6. The Central 
Eclipse begins at 20 minutes after 8 p.m., in east longitude 
156 deg. nearly, and south latitude 35 deg. The Central 
Eclipse ends at 27 minutes after 11 p.m., in west longitude 
87 deg. nearly, and south latitude 14 deg. nearly. The central 
line passes across the South Pacific Ocean. Eclipse visible from 
Kastern Australia and Central America. 

The Partial Eclipse of the Moon on the morning of Oct. 16 
begins at 59 minutes after 5 a.m., the Moon setting about half 
an hour afterwards, so that it is partly visible here. The 
middle of the Eclipse will be at 54 minutes after 6, and it ends 
at 49 minutes after 7a.m. At these times the Moon will be 
in the zenith of places whose longitudes are 94 deg. west of 
Greenwich, and latitudes 9} deg. north and 120} deg. west, and 
latitude nearly 10 deg. north, respectively. Eclipse visible in 
Europe, America, and West Africa. 

The Annular Eclipse of the Sun is on Oct. 30 and 31. The 
Central Eclipse begins at 8 minutes after 10 p.m. on the 
evening of Oct. 30, Greenwich mean time, in longitude 
1263 deg. east of Greenwich and latitude 42 deg. north, and 
ends at 34 minutes after 1 on the morning of the 3lst in 
longitude 122 deg. west of Greenwich and latitude 16} deg. 
north. The Central Eclipse begins in 42 deg. north in the 
North Pacific Ocean, gradually approaches the Equator to a 
point at 10 deg. north of it in west longitude 160 deg., and 
then inclines northward to a point 16} deg. north of the 
Equator or 122 deg. west longitude. Seen from the North 
Pacific Ocean, partially from eastern coast of North Asia and 
western coast of North Amcrica.—Iilustrated London Almanack. 


Last Saturday the Cornish smelters made a further reduc- 
tion of £2 a ton in the tin standards. 

Six Acts of Parliament, passed in the late Session, came 
into operation on Monday. According to the order in which 
they received the Royal assent, they are :—The Casual Pauper 
Act, the Corn Returns Act, the Settled Land Act, the Con- 
veyancing Act, the Municipal Corporation Act, and the 
Married Women’s Property Act. 

The revenue of the United Kingdom during the past 
quarter amounted to £20,998, 148. being an increase of £78,588 
on the corresponding quarter of 1881. There is an increase of 
£110,000 in Customs, £197,000 in Property and Income Tax, 
and £120,000 in the Post Office and Telegraph Services. There 
is a decrease of £57,000 in Excise, £110,828 in Stamps, and 
£175,933 in Miscellaneous receipts. During the past nine 
months the revenue shows a net increase of £522,576. 


THE GOSPEL OF REST. 


Herbert Spencer has lately announced himself as the prophet 
of a doctrine much needed in the interests of morality—‘ the 
Gospel of Rest’’: a doctrine almost new in these later days. 
Taking morality to mean conformity with nature, the gospel 
of hard work—preached so vigorously for the greater part of 
this century—must be pronounced purely immoral. You do 
not find the natural cow, or monkey, or the animal we all 
respect—the sagacious and worthy dog—slaving away all day 
Jong, and only taking a little relaxation at the most 
unhealthy time. ‘The birds build their nests—but only 
once a year (the wiser ones only once a lifetime): 
and the building season over, they devote their time— 
except for a little daily shopping—to simple enjoy- 
ment. Even the eminent beaver, type and model of all that 
is most copybook in man (in Dutchman, at all events), takes it 
very easily, except when his architectural duties call upon him. 

Nor have the most highly civilised men been less sensible. 
The Athenians were people of pleasant lives, more cultured 
and less vitiated than ours. Our ancestors, even, of ‘the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth,’’ when Shakspeares were 
possible—when Marlowe could write a ‘‘ Hero and Leander,”’ 
and the mighty Chapman breathed—they were jolly fellows, 
and inhabited an island, since submerged, known as ‘‘ merry 
England.’ Columbus, visiting the happy isles placed as out- 
posts of unknown America, found a people charming, pure, 
intelligent—perfect, one might say, in their simple and 
healthy life. Where is that people now? Have we been going 
backwards all these centuries—have we less sense and less 
morality than untutored Indians and ‘ brute beasts ’’ ? 

And, ‘mark me’’—as the lazy Shaksperean clowns are 
delightfully wont to say—mark me, now: the origin of hard 
work, what is it? The brute beasts aforementioned, commonly 
so easygoing, when do they strain every muscle and work with 
the unreasoning violence of man? Among men, who were 
the first to strive fiercely, to put nature on the rack? It was 
those men, the first wicked, the first immoral, the first cruel— 
the fighters. ‘Chere is no work so hard as hand-to-hand strife 
between two powerful men—another count in the heavy 
indictment against the inventor of wars and quarrellings on 
earth, 

Nowadays, it is justly said, there is much hard work that 
absolutely ought to be done, for the peace and the comfort of 
the oppressed, the suffering, the poor; but why is this? 
Whence come oppression by the great and undue subjection 
of the small? ‘hey are our inheritance from the fighting 
feudal times, the result, direct or indirect, generally of the 
strain of war—sometimes of that other form of the bitterest 
and most unresting work: fanaticism. 

We hear of the harm done by indolence—we are told of 
the lazy Turk to whose selfishness are traceable wars and 
desolations and famines. There is only one answer to the 
charge—it is false. It is an invention of hardworking men to 
excuse their own immorality—a distortion of the facts, an attri- 
bution of effects to the wrong causes. Take a ‘lurk, of as 
lofty a position und as lazy a nature as you will: let him lie 
upon a sofa and do nothing as long as ever he likes—and I tell 
you that while that man does nothing he will do no harm. 

This is not a mere verbal quibble. Try to answer it. 
What harm does he do? You will say that he makes thousands 
of wretched beings work for his support. ‘There itis! You 
begin by owning that the work and not the idleness is the 
harm. And now, try to be candid and to answer fairly— 
the most difficult of all things with eager hardworking 
people: they are all one-eyed, they sce only their own side. 
But tell me: if that ‘lurk had Jain on that sofa all his life, 
and his father and grandfather before him had pursued the 

same placid occupation—do you seriously think they could 
have imposed on the miserable thousands aforesaid the sin of 
constant and crushing labour? Ofcourse not. ‘‘ Way back’’ 
(as the poor energetic Yankees say) among that Turk’s 
ancestors was some ambitious fighting man—and killing, the 
greatest of crimes, carries with it (as [ have said) the most 
dangerous of diseases, incapability to rest. ‘The warrior 
ancestor devoted all his time to labouring for power—why ? 
Because he was immoral and a fool. He was a fool, because he 
did not stop for a while before he began his career of industry 
and crime, and think quietly over its probable—or necessary — 
consequences. He was immoral, because, when those con- 
sequences were clearly brought before his eyes—as, by a 
thousand examples, sooner or later they must have been—they 
could not deter him. He worked for power—and power and 
high place are (it is the “‘common theme”? of sages) a misery 
to their possessor: now, that a» man has no right to inflict 
misery on any person, himself or other, our more advanced 
morality of to-day has plainly shown. But, furthermore, he 
gained his power for his descendants also: and—even if we 
assume that he himself protected his vassals from overwork— 
he could not have failed to know that nothing is so certain as 
the advent in a great family, in a very few generations, of the 
lord who, ambitious or extravagant, grinds down or lets his 
agents grind down his lubourers by unceasing toil. And thus 
is the misery of thousands secured by the overwork of one! 

Nature demands a certain toll of labour before she will 
nourish her children ; and, conversely, a moderate amount of 
exercise is needed to keep body and mindin health. But not 
only, with society in a proper state, would these have their 
reasonable limits, but reasonably limited exercise is among 
the greatest of pleasures. Spontaneous work is, practically, 
play; and health-giving play is the most common state 
of natural beings. This is not the work that kills: it is 
the undeing of the labour of the past which makes the 
drudgery of to-day. ‘To learn is easier than to unlearn; and 
even so to undo is harder than to do, 

Whatis the great difficulty of English law? The laboured 
piles of laws. Could we start clear, with no work behind us, a 
code might be compiled in a year which would save the 
nation annually health, money, and work uncountable—and its 
compilation would be a simple, easy, pleasant affair of common- 
sense and justice. Scientific brains of the first quality have 
been wasted on the mere destruction of the elaborate theories 
of eager workers of the past: men of science with one accord 
neglect the lesson of their own deductions, and struggle 
and toil like previous generations, whose work they laugh 
at and undo. So historians learn a moral from the 
deeds they chronicle, all undone by time, and yet fly in its 
face by giving useless labour to the description of labour not 
more useless! And the same government spends its money 
and power in building ironclad ships and guns to sink them— 
and the world argues in a circle like a dog turning round after 
its own tail. : 

Such revolution, on the dog’s part, is followed by rest. 
Will the world be as wise? When it has gone round twice, 
its second work bringing to nought the evils of its first, will 
it have learned to be moderate in all things—and thus never 
to do anything without first taking a time of quiet thought to 
find whether the century will not have reason to bless it for 
leaving that work undone? Such a course would be wise, 
and natural, and right: in all which respects it would be 
the very opposite of the doctrine of hard work for hard 
work’s sake. E. R. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The Winter Exhibition at Burlington House, like its proto- 
type at the British Institution, includes works by the Old 
Masters, and also by deceased British painters; and now, as 
formerly, are shown from time to time the collective works of 
the most recently deceased British painters of eminence. ‘The 
late John Linnell and Dante Gabriel Rossetti thus come to 
be commemorated on the present occasion. By a curious 
coincidence, both artists were antagonistic to the body that 
now enacts the part of protector; both were slighted in their 
lifetime by the Royal Academy ; but the amende is now made, 
and time has brought his revenges—though not to the living. 
Linnell sturdily refused honours too tardily offered; but he 
sent pictures to the Academy for exhibition, though mecting 
occasionally with the rebuif of rejection. Rossetti would have 
nothing to do even with the Academy exhibitions ; indeed but 
rarely would he consent to a picture of his being shown in a 
provincial exhibition. For this reason his actual paintings 
are almost unknown to the general public, although many will 
have heard his name associated with the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment, both at its commencement and at what may be called its 
second stage, anda still larger number will have appreciated 
his high claims as a poet. Linnell’s works, on the contrary, 
are probably as familiar as those of almost any contemporary 
English painter. Both well sustain the severe test to which 
they are at length subjected ; and their works will doubtless 
form the special attraction of the exhibition to the general 
visitor ; the more so because it so happens that the collection 
of old masters is the least remarkable that has been seen in 
Piccadilly. 

The first two rooms are occupied by the works of John 
Linnell. There are 161 items-—only a tithe of the mass pro- 
duced during a very rarely precedented working life of seventy- 
five years. For Master Linnell exhibited his first picture at 
the Academy in 1807, and the veteran master died, scarcely out 
of harness, last year. ‘The long series of landscapes of large or 
goodly dimensions which occupy the ‘‘line’’ in these rooms 
have a very imposing effect. ‘lhe grandiose style which the 
painter formed at a comparatively early period when deal- 
ing with the familiar elements of homely landscape is 
at intervals appropriately employed on works containing 
suggestions of Biblical incident, and which evince ima- 
ginative power of no mean order. But many visitors, familiar 
only with his later landscapes, will be surprised to find 
the painter represented also in portraiture, from miniature 
to life-size scale, in water colours as well as oil, in mezzotint 
engraving and etching. This collection can, however, well 
afford to wait for notice till next week. Greater curiosity will 
naturally be felt respecting the works of Rossetti. For the same 
reason we shall at present hasten past the selection of works 
by old masters and other deceased British painters ; merely 
observing that Sir Joshua Reynolds is in force, as usual, the 
examples including several of the designs for the New College 
window at Oxford; that Gainsborough is varied and charm- 
ing; that there are several fine full-length Vandykes; and 
that the later Italian, Dutch, and Flemish schools are pussably 
illustrated, There are, however, no very interesting 
specimens of the early Italian and Northern schools, while 
the great masters of the cingue-cento are conspicuous by 
their absence; so that there is less to repay the critic and 
student than previous displays in these rooms have taught us 
to expect. ; 

WORKS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


The Rossetti collection numbers eighty-three examples— 
oil-paintings, water-colours, studies in chalk and other 
matcrials—and fills Room V.—i.e., half the space devoted to 
Linnell. The family and friends of the deceased appear 
to have procured a fairly adequate representation of his 
evidently not inactive professional career of thirty-five years. 
The first impression of the collection must be one of pleasur- 
able surprise even to those already acquainted with portions 
thereof, And it is evident, on this very account, that the 
artist did an injustice, both to himself and his age, by with- 
drawing to the life of seclusion he led in the quaint old 
Qnecn Anne louse at Cheyne-walk; and in withholding 
these works from the public. Yet the reasons for his abstain- 
ing from appearing either in person or in his works with his 
brother artists are obvious. ‘hese works have nothing what- 
ever in common with contemporary art, whether in conception 
or treatment; they would appear as anachronisms in a 
modern picture show, and would be hurt by their uncongenial 
neighbours. Associated as they are here in close proximity, 
and presented in ornate. frames of appropriate designs, their 
effect is harmonious and not alittle sumptuous. ‘The canvases 
glow with reflections from Venetian colouring, and poetic sug- 
gestions breathe from them. 

The first work on entering the room is also the earliest, 
and, on the whole, the most remarkable. It is astonishing as 
the production of a young man of twenty-one, and bears out 
the stories of Rossetti’s precocity alike in painting and poetry. 
It is a panel of cabinet size, painted with a dry medium con- 
taining little oil, and is signed with the artist’s name and 
the initials P. R. B., meaning Pre-Raphaelite brother, ‘and the 
date 1849, that is one year atter the formation of the brother- 
hood—the remaining members being Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Woolner (the scuiptor), W. M. Rossetti (the painter’s brother), 
J. Collinson, and I’. G. Stephens (the art-critic). Ford Maddox 
Brown, the somewhat older painter, though not consenting to be 
ostensibly associated with the young enthusiasts, is said to have 
ud considerable influence upon them, and to have introduced 
for their emulation some reproductions of the wall-paintings of 
the Pisan Campo Santo. The title of the picture is ‘The 
Girlhood of Mary, Virgin,’’ and on the frame are two of the 
poet-painter’s beautiful sonnets, many of which were written 
in illustration of his picture. The Virgin and St. Anna are 
seated on a balcony embroidering a copy of a lily which 
grows in a vase placed on a pile of books, and which a little 
angel with rose-coloured wings is watering. St. Joachim is 
tending the vine that forms a pergola overhead, and on which 
rests a dove surrounded with a halo symbolical of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘The treatment is severe, hard, precise; the colouring 
is cold, though not unpleasant; but the young artist’s chief 
attention was given, as regards technicalities, to the draughts- 
manship; the most elaborate care is bestowed on the 
delineation of the faces, the modelling of the hands,. the 
agen out of every leaf of the vine, and all other accessories. 

n every way, not forgetting the Latin inscriptions, the 
intention was to paint the picture asan early Florentine artist 
would have painted it. ‘he religious sentiment is similar, 
there is a correspondingly naive, painstaking, realistic imitation 
of natural detail, And probably no fuller justification of 
the application of the word ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite” to a modern 
work was produced. Yet the simulation is not complete. It 
is a ‘‘modern-antique,’’ after all. In the female faces, for 
instance—which, by the way, are portraits of the paiuter’s 
mother and sister, Miss Christina Rossetti—there is a certain 
seeking for conventional symmetry of lixe and form, which, 
together with the purist feeling and pallid colouring, have 
rather less affinity with°old Florentine art than with the 
insipid modern version of it seen in the ‘Christian Art’? of 
Overbeck, Cornelius, and other German painters. And this 


“with other features 


reminds us that the so-called Pre-Raphaelite movement, the 
influence of which on contemporary art has been so greatly 
over-rated by its partisans, was no invention of the brother- 
hood, but merely an extreme expression of a previously 
developed reaction, both in literature and art, towards 
medievalism and romanticism. Indeed, with the exception of 
Holman Hunt—if that exception will hold good, seeing that 
he was never pre-Raphaelite in the full sense that Rossetti 
was—all the artist P.R.B.’s, Rossetti included, forsook their 
principles, judging by their change of practice, before 
long. Once, it is said, when a lady asked Rossetti some 
question about the Pre-Raphaelites, he had the candour to 
reply, ‘I am not an ’ite of any kind; I am only an artist.” 

We need hardly pause at the picture of ‘* The Annun- 
ciation’? (288) with the motto, .‘‘Eece Ancilla Domini,” 
painted the following year, it being similar in its characteristics 
to the preceding. But we may dwell a little on the ‘‘ Salutatio 
Beatricis’’ (289), a triptychal illustration of the ‘‘ Vita Nuova’’ 
and ‘‘ Purgatorio.”? Here and henceforward, with one notable 
exception, scriptural subjects are replaced. by themes drawn 
from the secular poetry of Dante and his circle, or from ancient 
mythology—these often mediately through Dante—or by sym- 
bolical single figures from other sources or of the artist’s own 
invention. His father’s distinction as acommentator on Dante 
naturally led to that lifelong study of the great Italian poet 
and his surroundings which coloured so strongly both the 
painting and poetry of the son. But this picture is otherwise 
remarkable as showing, although dated as early as ’59, a 
complete departure, at least in its technical aims, from Pre- 
Raphaelitism. The influence of the later Venetian masters is 
obvious. The artist’s preoccupation is with colour and 
effect—no longer with drawing. The draughtsmanship in 
future becomes defective by successive lapses, till in the latest 
works we meet with strange distortions of face and features, arms 
ill modelled and ‘‘ wooden,’’ hands impossibly contorted and 
attenuated. The progressive improvement in colour, till, at 
least, about the year 1870, go far, however, to atone for 
defects, referable doubtless to the imperfect training Rossetti 
received through the short duration of his studentship at the 
Academy. A much more favourable example of the transition 
period is, however, the small bust painted the same year as 
this triptych, entitled ‘‘ Bocca Baciata’’ (309), from a sonnet 
by Boccaccio, and which is a gem of lovely colouring. To the 
subsequent development from this new departure is clearly due 
much that is most distinctive in the works of Burne Jones, and 
of much that is miscalled pre- Raphaelite. 


Having thus indicated the main directions and salient 
characteristics of Rossetti’s art, we may proceed more 
rapidly and uninterruptedly. The large altar-piece of 
Llandaff Cathedral, entitled ‘‘The Seed of David’’ (though 
the title is not given in the catalogue) is the remaining 
exception of a scriptural subject. It is a tryptych; 
David as a Shepherd and as a King appearing to right 
and left, the central compartment representing the Ado- 
ration of the Magi. ‘The colouring is powerful, and less 
sensuous than immediately before and continuously after. 
But the charm of the picture is the touches of natural 
expression in the countenances of the Virgin and the adoring 
shepherd and king. Rossetti had a dramatic poet’s gilt of 
realising the emotions proper to the incident under treatment. 
He was never at fault in this respect; and his rare faculty for 
depicting expression is, we are inclined to think, his highest, 
certainly his most original, merit as an artist. A very striking 
instance of this appears in ‘‘ Found’? (287). The painful 
story is drawn from Mr. W. Bell Scott's beautiful ballad, 
“ Marian.’’ A young countryman taking his calf to market 
at early morning discovers his lost swectheart lying at the 
foot of one of the London bridges, her disarrayed finery tell- 
ing of her utter degradation. His contending feelings of 
reproach, sorrow, and forgiveness as he grasps her hand, vainly 
striving to draw her towards him, and the writhings of shame 
and remorse with which she averts her head and shuts her 
eyes, are indescribably touching. Although left unfinished, 
the inception of this picture dates from the period when the 
pre-Raphaelites occasionally sought in incidents of humble 
tragedy to show that painting should have a didactic ‘‘ pur- 
pose’’—should teach a moral lesson. It is very notice- 
able, however, that this is the only work of consc- 
quence by the artist that deals with contemporary life. 
Another picture beautiful in expression is the half-length 
“Beata Beatrix ’’—(293)—Beatrice in a trance; intended to 
symbolise her death, as inthe ‘‘ Vita Nuova,’’ and the more 
pathetic when we know that it is a portrait’ of the painter’s 
wife, done after her death, in 1863. Of this and succceding 
dates till 1870 (some being repainted at a later period) are 
several female half-lengths with poetical attributes, and ac- 
cessories of symbolic, mystic, and esoteric meanings—often, by- 
the-way, too obtrusively rendered—such as ‘‘ Aurelia’’ (300), 
““The Beloved’’ (297), a group of heads like a bouquet of 
flowers; ‘‘'The Blue Bower’’ (303); ‘‘Monna Vanna”’ (302), 
“Sybilla Palmifera’’ (294), ‘‘ Venus, Verticordia’’ (305), and 
“Mariana ’’ (301). These are vehicles for poetic fancy and 
chromatic exercises. ‘The colouring is artistic in quality, and 
harmonious ; it generally recalls the Venetians, but sometimes 
strikes us as original, and is occasionally truly exquisite. The 
delicate pearly greys of flesh have rarely been so felicitously 
rendered as in some of these fair creatures, whatever the short- 
comings in other respects. But towards the end of this 
period a new model appears on the scene, or rather, we should 
say, a new type of female beauty (for this, no doubt, it is in- 
tended to be) is invented. She is almost emaciated, and never 
smiles ~ worn by passion or potentialities of passion she has been 
described to be—her hair, brown, black, or fair, envelopes her 
jiead in enormous masses, her neck is preternaturally ‘‘ swan- 
like’? the ‘‘apple’’? and the tendons attaching it to the 
clavicles are very strongly marked; her eyes are grey, stead- 
fast, wistful; her mouth—how shall we describe lips so 
abnormally thick, the upper one more so than the lower, and, 
despite her pale cheeks, of the deepest crimson hue! She is 
clearly nearly related to the one temule type in Mr. Burne 
Jones’s pictures. She has character, no doubt; and of a 
kind admissible for ‘‘ Proserpine ”’ (814)—a fine conception in 
other respects. In, too, ‘‘'l'he Blessed Damozel’’ (313), 
looking down from Paradise towards her lover, where he lies 
looking upward through the twilight sky, in the predella— 
one of Rossetti’s most poetic creations—we scarcely think of 
the type, so beautiful is the sentiment. But it is hardly 
welcome when appropriated to Beatrice, as in the picture of 
‘‘Dante’s Dream,’’ though therein it appears much chastened. 
Elsewhere, however, the questionable taste of the idealisation— 
already known to many through the medium of the painter's 
duiewings..and<photogsaphayah them—has. doubtless: helped, 

of his art’ and poetry, to identity 
him, in the vulgar Philistine mind, with the sensuous 
school and its ‘‘loatheliness’’; and even to make him re- 
sponsible for some of the affectations of the ‘‘ esthetes.’’ 
The large picture of ‘‘Dante’s Dream’’ above mentioned, 
painted in 1870, and lately purchased for the Walker Gallery 
by the Corporation of Liverpool, is unquestionably the artist’s 
capo d’opera. ‘‘The scene,’’ to quote his own words, ‘is a 
chamber of dreams, strewn with poppies, where Beatrice is 
seen lying on a couch, as if just fallen back in death, the 


winged figure of Love, in red drapery (the pilgrim Love of the 
‘Vita Nuova,’ wearing the scallop-shell on his shoulder), leads 
by the hand Dante, who walks conscious but absorbed, as in 
sleep; in his other hand Love carries his arrow pointed at the 
dreamer’s heart, and with it a branch of apple-blossom ; as lic 
reaches the bier, Love bends for a moment over Beatrice with 
the kiss which her lover has never given her; while the two 
green-clad dream ladies hold the pall full of may-bloom 
suspended for an instant before it covers her face for ever.’’ 
And other symbolical accessories enter into the description. 
This is a noble composition ; the grief expressed in Dante’s 
profile is intensely sympatico, as the Italians say; and the rich 
low-toned Venetian colouring is the more remarkable, seeing 
that Rossetti never visited Italy. But the poppy and rose 
laden odours of this dreamland is not a healthy atmosphere in 
which to dwell, nor is even the seductive but conventional 
harmony of this second-hand Venetian colour the safest model 
if we would have robust original painters. 

Perhaps no man ever lived in the Past—in the world of his 
own imagination—so completely as Rossctti. But has the 
painter, or even the poet, the right to live wholly for himseli 
in his own fancy, and not for his age and his fellows? Will 
not such infidelity bring penalties upon himself and his art 
too? As regards himself, the piteous story of Rossetti’s later 
life— the febrile strain, with its unhealthy, morbid tendencies, 
resulting in insomnia, hardly relieved by inordinate doses of 
chloral—sufficiently answers the question. As regards a man’s 
art, the answer is scarcely less plain. The teaching of the 
dead past is valuable, but less so than that of living nature, 
and, to be rightly and fully utilised, must be used for present 
requirements. Otherwise the art is but reproductive, not 
creative. Rossetti appeals, except in those dramatic ex- 
pressional ‘‘ touches of nature which make the whole world 
kin,”’ to limited sympathies, to dilettante taste, to vague literary 
andartisticmemories. His meaningis mystic, symbolic, esoteric, 
and would be often obscure but for his verbal description. 
The art that is reproductive is ever defective ; however polished 
and elaborate, it lacks straightforward simplicity. Nearly all 
Rossetti’s painting, and, we mayadd, much of his poetry, lacks 
the essential element of true and great creative art—spon- 
taneity. In the more definite realm of painting the mystic 
and allegorical, the remote and far-fetched jostle and oppose 
the real and tangible necessary as media for their suggestion. 
Even Rossetti’s colouring, although he had fine instincts in 
this direction, is tentative, indeterminate, and leaves, like an 
echo, some sense of disappointment. 


Mr. Millais’ picture of *‘ Pomona ’’—the fair chubby little 
maiden in white frock and blue sash, with her toy whceel- 
barrow, collecting windfalls in an apple-orchard— which we 
lately reviewed when it wus on view at Messrs. ‘l'ooths’ Gallery 
(and where it still is visible, we believe), has been engraved 
with even more than his ordinary success by Mr. Samuel 
Cousins. The picture lent itself better than some other of 
Mr. Millais’ works to the process of mezzotint, in which Mr. 
Cousins is unrivalled. ‘here are no masses of intense shadow 
or deep colour to temptthe engraver into a too free indulgence in 
those black velvety tones which mezzotint yields only too readily, 
and which sometimes falsify all the relative values. ‘The tender 
flesh and the diaphanous shadow on the face ‘‘ tell”’ sufficiently 
against the white drapery, and are sufficiently foiled by the 
half shadow of the background foliage. ‘I'hese tones are 
admirably discriminated ; and we need scarcely add that the 
character and charm of the original are perfectly reproduced. 

It was omitted to be stated last week that the picture, 
“ Puzzled,’’ by Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., of which an engraving 
was then given, is in the possession of Mr. J. L. Drew, of 
Harrow, and that we were indebted to Mr. L. H. Lefevre, of 
King-street, St. James’s-square (who retains the copyright), 
for permission to engrave it. 

‘’he Mayor and Corporation of Maidstone were on Monday 
presented by Sir John Monckton, Town Clerk of the City of 
London, on behalf of the past and present residents of that 
town, with a well-executed portrait of the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield, by Mr. Sydney Hodges, Maidstone, the con- 
stituency of which first sent Mr. Disracli into Parliament. 

Yesterday week the members of the Royal Academy met to 
elect an honorary member, in the place of the late M. Viollet 
le Duc, the celebrated I’'rench architect. ‘Their choice fell 
on the greatest genre-painter Germany possesses, Ludvig 
Knaus. ‘lhe Royal Academy possesses only six honorary 
foreign members, and this is the first election of the kind 
which has occurred since 1860. 

‘The widow of the late Mr. Cecil Lawson, the artist, whose 
works are on view at the Grosvenor Gallery, has offered to the 
trustees of the National Gallery the choice of one out of two 
of her husband’s most important landscapes. 

Professor'T. C, Newton will deliver at University College, 
London, in the second term, a course of five lectures on Greek 
Myths as illustrated by ancient paintings and other monuments. 
‘Lo the first lecture, yesterday (Friday), on ‘‘ Mural Paintings 
and Paintings on other Materials,” the public were admitted 
without payment or tickets. In the third term Professor 
Newton will give a course of lectures on the Useful and 
Decorative Arts of the Greeks and Romans. 

At a meeting of the Birmingham Town Council on Tues- 
day a letter was read from Mr. Jaffray, stating that soon after 
the death of the Prince Consort a sum of money was sub- 
scribed for a statue of the Prince, which was now in the hands 
of the Corporation. A considerable balance remained, and it 
was decided to expend it on a companion statue of the Queen. 
This statue, Mr. Jaffray stated, was fast approaching com- 
pletion, and the council were asked to accept the same and to 
make arrangements for the position and custody of both 
statues. ‘Lhe letter was referred to the Free Libraries Com- 
mittee, who will make the necessary arrangements. 


Mr. Charles Dawson, M.P., was on Monday, for the second 
time, inaugurated Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

The new curve line of the London and South-Western 
Railway, connecting Twickenham with Hounslow, was opened 
on Monday morning for passenger traffic, 

Lord Londesborough presided on Monday over a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Alhambra Employés Relief 
Fund, when it was reported that, after disbursiug £1340 15s. 8d. 
amongst the various sufferers by the recent fire, there was still 
an estimated available balance of £2000. 

A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph who does a little 
dairy farming, and sends 100 gallons of milk to London daily, 
writes :—‘‘I am certain thatif I could increase my supply 
tenfold to-morrow I could find a sale for it forthwith. If 
farmers within fifty or sixty miles of London were to tum 
their attention a little more to dairy farming, I think the 
community would be benefited all round. The farmers would 
find it a profitable business, both in the sale of the produce 
and by the increase of stock throughout the country which 
would follow, while the public would be able to obtain the 
genuine article at from 3d. to 4d. a quart, instead of 5d., and 
would be induced to diminish their use of spirits in favour of 
the most wholesome and nutritious beverage—milk.”’ 
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ANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
(Incorporatad by Act of General Assembly, J uly 29, 1861,) 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Capital absccibed and paid up, £1,000,000, 
Neserve Fund, £600,000. 
Head Office—Auckland. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 

In Australia—Melbourne, Sydney, and Newcastle. 

In liji—Levuka, Suva. : 3 % 

InNew Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, New means: Picton, Wellington, 
andateighty-two othertownsand pla 

‘Lhe Bunk grants Drafts on all their Branches and Agencies, 
and transacts every description of banking business connectad 
Ble New Zealand, Anatoli: and Fiji on the most favourable 

TMs. 

The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £00 and 
upwards, rates and particulars of which can be ascertained on 
application. ¥. LankwortHy, Managing Director. 

No. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, E.0, 


HE DARLING DOWNS AND WESTERN 


LAND COMPANY, LIMITED (QUEENSLAND). 
_ Capital, £1,000,000, in 10,000 shares of £100 each, 
of which 6518 Shares have been allotted, and £65 per Share called 
and paid, up, leaving a balance of £35 per Share uncalled, 
TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURK-HOLDERS. 
Frederick Hamilton Scott Hart, Esq. (Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, and 
__ €o.), Brisbane, 
Sir A. H, Palmer, K.C.M.G., W.L.C., Brisbune, 
Ed. R. Drury, Esq., Brisbane. 
LONDON DIRECTORS, 
His Grace the Duke of Manchester. 
Sir Charles Elphinstone Fleming Stirling, Bart., Glorat, N.B. 
Marmaduke Bell, Esq., Fort St. George, Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
W. Mackinnon, Esq., Chairman British India Steam Navigation 
PEAR London. 
Andrew Meliwraith, Esq., 5, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
i COLONIAL DIRECTORS. 
Sir Arthur Hunter Palmer, K.C.M.(., Brisbane, 
bir ‘l'‘homas McIlwraith, K. , Colonial Secretary, Brisbane, 
BANKERS. 
The Queensland National Bank, 50, Old Broad-street, E.C. ; 
The British Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh, London, and 
Branches in Scotland. 

The London Directors are prepared to receive applications for 
Debentures (of £100 each) to the extent of £140,000, being halt of 
the uuthorised issue of £300,000, the other half having been 
placed in the Colony. 

hese Debentures are issued at par, and are repersule Dec. 31, 
1895, and carry interest at 5 per cent from the date of sub- 
scription, payable half-yearly on June 30 and Dec, 31, either in 
London or Brisbane, as may be desired by the lender. They are 
a first charge upon all the real and personal property of the 
Company, both present and future. 

Forms of applicution may be obtained at the Company's 
Bankers as above, and also ut the office of the Company, 5, 
Fenchurch-street, where alsu the Forms of Debentures and Copy 
of ‘rust Deed can be seen as well as full particulars given. 

James H. Camppect, Secretary. 


‘ALVERN COLLEGE (Limited).—The 
NEX'! TERM Commences on FRIDAY, JAN. 26. 
Entrance Examination, 
E. B, scaLton, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Jan, 25. For Particulars apply to 
ONDON SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27, 
4 HARLEY-STREET,—NEXT TERM: Commences JAN. 22, 
High-class Education. First Vrofessors in London. Music in 
aliits branches. rench, German, and Italian Languages, and 
Drawing. Prospectus, one stamp. 
Henny Bavurr, Principal, 


OLLEGE of PRACTICAL 


ENGINEERING, Muswell-hill, N.— Principal, John 
Tourne, U.e.; Superintendent of Worsships, Ch, Mapleson, M.E. 
Nhe committee consists of fifty experienced engineers, including 
Sir J. G. Alleyne, Burt., Sir John Anderson, Sir Hy. Bessemer, 
Sir R. M. Stephenson, Jos ph Whitworth, Bart., Messrs. Ch. 
Manby, W. H. Maudstay, John Penn, R. Rawlinson, C.B., 
J, )'A, Samuda, and others equally eminent. For particulars 
write to Secretary, 


, 
OHN BROGDEN, 
ART GOLDSMITIL and J EWELLER, 
6, GRAND HOTEL-BULLDINGS, CHAKING-CROSS, 
The attention of the public-is respectiuliy directed to the 
great advantage of purchasing from the boua fide manufacturer 
at really wholesale prices for ready money, thereby superseding 
co-operative stores. The 1s-carat Gold Artistic Jewelry is made 
in the basement, where some of the most skilled goldsmiths can. 
he seonat work. he Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was awarded for 
* Goldsmiths’ Work and Jowelry in exquisite taste’’; alse the 
Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Grand Diplome 
d'Honneur, and Gold Medal of L’Académie Nationale, Paris, 
Established a.p, 1798, 
No agents are uuthorised to call on customers, 


r H E|SEWILL’S KEYLESS WATCHES, 
Prize Medals, London, Varis, and Philadelphia, 
Damp and Dust-proof, 18-carat cases, adjusted and 
FINEST | compensated for ail climates, £10 10s., £14 148,,and 
£25; Ladies’, £7 7s., £10 108., and £18 10s; in silver 
WATCHES | cases, for Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 5s., £6 68., and 
£8 xs. Forwarded on receipt of remittance.—J. 
MADE. Sewill, 30, Cornhill, London; and 61, South Castle- 

| street, Liverpool, Illustrated Catalogue free. 
\ ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
aresuperseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 1862; 


Paris, 1867, Silver Watches, from £4 48. ; Gold, from £668, Price: 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


ENSON’S Gentleman’s Full-size 
GOLD LEVER WATCH, KEYLESS 
Action, patent stout damp and dust proot 
18-carat cases, crystal glass. Guaranteed 
the perfection of workmanship, durability, 
timekeeping. and strength. Sent free and 
safe per Go on receipt of £10 note, by 
J. W. BENSON, the Queen’s Watchmuker, 
LUDGATE-HILL, E.C, Gold Chains at 
Wholesale Prices, 


£° 


JAERINGTON and CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES, 
JQMUNGTON and CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 


CUTLERY, &c, 
Illustrated Gutalogues ost-free, 
ELKINGTON and CO., 22, Kegent-st.; or42, Dloorgate-st., City. 


XY ARDNER’S DINNER TABLE 
GLASS SERVICES. 


Dinner Services, free, graceful and original designs, from 218.; 
Table Glass Services of the best ae stem crystal, 653., set for 
twelve persons complete. Cash discount, 15 per cent, Pattern 

jlutes of dinner services sent for selection, carriage puid. 
coloured photographs post-free.—453 and 454, West Strand, 
Charing-cross. 


and 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 


eect: gusty 
APPIN and WE, 
SILVER NORFOLK-STREET, 
SHEFFIELD. 
pete TRADE PRICES. 
eee OXFORD-STREET, W.; 
and at 
Write for their MANSION HOUSE 
“Blectro”’ BUILDINGS, CITY, 
Catalogue. LONDON. 
ME: QTREETER, 


DIAMOND, PEARL, and GEM MERCHANT, 
BOND-STRELT, W. LONDON; CEYLON, JAPAN. 


ME: STREETER receives by Mail from all 


parts of the World consignments of Diamonds, Pearls, 
and Precious Stones; and is, therefore, able to offer them to 
Purchasers at exceptional prices. 


TEAMonns. 
GQAFPHIRES. 


MERALDS. 


YRECIOUS STONES of alldescriptions, both 
EC Rough and Cut. See “ PRECIOUS STUNES AND GEMS." 
Cloth, 15s. Beit and Sons, London; and of Mr. STREETER, 
Diamond and Gent Merchant, London, Ceylon, Japan, 


ces ieeale ts theColony. . 
+t 


({HLORODYNE. 
D® wig COLLIS BROWNE'S. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 
(ouGHS, ASTHMA, 
(OLDS, PRONCHITIS, ke. 
DE J: COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE, 


Dr. J.C. Atl ie Army Medical Staff) DIS- 
COVERED a REMEDY to denvte which he coined the 
word CHLORODYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOULE 
INVENTOR and, as the composition of Chlorodyne 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic 
substances defying elimination), and since the formula 
has never been published, it is evident that any state- 
ment to the effect that a compound is identical with 
Dr, Browne’s Uhlorodyne muat be false, 

This Caution is necessary, as many persons deceive 
purchasers by false representations, 


—D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated pone in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was 
undoubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that tho 
whole story of the defendant Freeman was delibe- 
rately untrue, and he regretted to aay it had been sworn 

to.— the ' Times,’’ July 13, 1864. 


Ry ds) COLLIS” BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm and refreshing sleep, 
without headache, and invigorates the nervous system 
when exhausted, 


J. “COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the 


REAT SPECIFIC for CHOLERA, 
TD YSENTERY, 
PUARRH@A. 


The General Board of Health, London, reports that 
it acts asacharm. One dose generally sufficient, 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical statt, Calcutta, states :— 
“wo doses completely cured me of diarrhqa.’” 

“From Symes and Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
Medical Hall, Simla, Jan. 5, 1880. 

“To J.T. Davenport Esq., 33, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London. 

“Dear sir,—We embrace this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this 
justly esteemed medicine has earned for it-elf, not only 
in Hindostan but all over the East. Asa remedy of 
general utility, we much question whether a better is 
imported into the country, and we shall be Ried to hear 
of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. ‘Vhe 
other brands, we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and, judging from their sale, we fancy 
their sojourn there will be but evanescent. We could 
multiply instances ad infinitum of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, in Diarrhaa 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomit- 
ing of Pregnancy, and as a Laas sedutive, that have 
occurred under our personal observation during many 

ears. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more 

rrible torms of cholera itself, we have witnessed its 
surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any 
other form of this medicine than Collis Browne's from 
a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and also 
from # sense of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of an 
other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of fait! 
on the partof the chemist to prescriberand patientalike, 
Woe are, Sir, faithfully yours, 
“Symes and Co, Iya 
“Members of the Pharm. Soc. of Gt. Britain, 
“His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists.” 


D*® J; COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 
rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
Epilepsy, Spasms, Colic, Palpitation, Hysteria; and is the true 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Rhoumatisin, 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The immense sale of this remedy has given rise to 
many unscrupulous imitations. 

N.B.—Every bottlo of genuine Chlorodyne bears on 
the Government stamp the name of the inventor, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 28. 94., 48. 6d.—J., ‘I’. DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell-street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 


MHROAT AFFECTIONS and 


HOARSENESS.—AIL suffering from irritation of the 
Throat and Hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at the almost 
immediate relief aflorded by the useof BROWN'S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. These famous “ lozenges’’ are suld_ by all respect- 
able Chemists in thiscountry, at 1s. 1}d. per Box. People troubled 
with a ‘hacking cough,” a" slightcold,”’ or bronchiul affections 
caunot try them too goon, as similiar troubles, ifallowed to po- 
gress, result in serious Pulmonary and Asthmatic affections. 


KEATNG’s COUGH LOZENGES 


CURE COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Medical testimony states that no other medicine is so effectual 
in thecure of these dangerous maladies, One Lozenge alone 
ivesease, ‘They contain no opium nor any violent drug. Sold 
fy all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


p® 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 


EMBROCATION, i 
The celebrated effectual cure without internal medicine. Sole 
Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria- 
strect cformerly of 67, St. SLE CEE, wondor, Whose 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


Cee CURED BY 


D® DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 
Anti-Catarrh Smelling-Bottlo. 


(A UTARAM. (10LDs. 
AU EARAM. q ons. 
A USSRAM. Cones. 


[SDIGESTION. 


|F inhaled on the firstsymptoms, ALKARAM 

will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 

hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a Bottle, Address, Dr. Dunbar, 

care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., E.C. 

’ THE GREAT REMEDY for GOUT 

B LAIR’S and RHEUMATISM. 

Tho excruciating pain in quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by 

OUT this celebrated Medicine. 

G These Pills require no restraint of 
diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital 

ILLS. | Ps fern 

! Sold by all Chemists at ls. 1}d and 
28, 9d. per Box. 

ra 

Oe PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES, Sold in Boxes, 1s. lid. and 

2g. 9d., of all Chemists. Sent ee on receipt of 15 or 3t 

stamps by tke maker, I¢. T. TOWLE, Chemist,Nottingham. 
pharaoh tha teleere ot pee tt ata cel Ra abeeareen hate Sac Rae earl 

Hoeteowsrs PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 

liver,stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment isunrivalled 

in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 
SUFFERERS from INDIGESTION 
and DYSPEPSIA will find that a 
small aose of LACTOPEPTINE, 
tuken after euch meal, will cause 
natural digestion of the food, without 
disturbing the organism, of the 
stomach, It is most agreeable to the 
taste, and can be taken in wine or 
water, or dry upon the tongue. More 
than 1000 Doctors, 10,000 Chemists, 
the entire Medical Press, have cer- 
tified as to the remarkable efficacy of 
LACTOPEPTINE. It is rational in 
the theory of its action, and cures all 
create! of the Digestive Organs. 
EPTINE is sold; by all 
‘ Chemists. ede 6d. in Gunce 
+ ®% dose measure at- 
][)*SPEPSIA. tached,’ Each Bottle contains forty- 
eight 10-grain doses. LACTOPEP- 
TINE is PS pe solely by JOHN 
M. RICHARDS, Laboratory, Great 

Russell-street, London. 
ELECTRICITY IS LIFE, 

ULVERMACHER’S “GALVANISM 
NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 

VITAL EN ERGY. " 

Tn this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are given of the 
vast and wonderful curative powers of Pulvermacher's 
Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, Belts, &c., in Rheumutic, 
Nervous, and Functional Disorders. Sent post-free for 

three Ee application to 

J. L. PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, Regent-street, London, W. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 
GREAT ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING SALE. 


All Surplus Stock Greatly Reduced in Price. 

SILKS, VELVETS, SATINS, BROCADES, a 5 

ver yard. 

800 pieces Richest Quality Moirés,all new shades... Aes Gd. 
Usual price 8s. 11d.) 

70 pieces Rich Black Ground Satin Brocades +. 48. Od. 

300 pieces Check Satins .. oo. on ve ee Is. 3d. 

1500 pieces Brocaded Silks and Satins, from a. 48. Od 

A Large Collection of Chéné Stripe Silks ., or iB8s) Gas. 

Self-Coloured Figured Batins .. oa os es a Is. Hd. 

100 pieces Coloured Moiré and Satin Stri oe as 8B. BIG, 
(Usual price 6s, 11d.) 

6 pieces Colonred Figured Silks eee, ee CL: 
50 pieces Heliotrope Brocades .. sian. oot oo ve kB. 11d, 
(Usual price 5s. 6d.). 
pieces Coloured Moirés..  «. es ee we we 2B, BL 
50 pieces Violet Satin Brocades .. +s . o. 2u. Gd. 
(Usual price 6s, 11d.) 

400 pieces Black Broché Velvets, from os wee G8, 6d. 
200 pieces Biack Satins ., . - xe s +. 24. 1d, 
Black Broché Satins Neruauemieeriees pias os Se 6d, 


18 picces Extra ae Beads ples eating. and Velvets, 
special a ‘or Court ‘Trains. 

All Odd Tenethe: OP Eromaed and Plain silks, Satins, and 

Velvets at Half Price, 


DRESS MATERIALS, Por yard, 
A large quantity of Rich Foreign Fabrics, in Wool and 


Silk Mixtures, and a variety of Brocaded Figures, 
Chénés, dc. allreduced to... ., swe ae TB, Od 
300 pieces All-Wool Witney, Scarboro’, and Devonshire 
Berges, in Navy, Bronze, Black, Prune, &c., reduced 
Several Hundred Dresses, fine Frerch Merinos, very 
_ Wide, and in the newestcolours, at... ae +. Is. 64. 
Ditto, very fine Cashmeres, unusually wide AG +. 28. Od, 
260 boxes rich Velvet Velveteen, in Diack and all the 
new shades of colour .. ve . ws os oot 28, Od, 
A number of Ends of ditto, at .. ik . +» ls, Od 


A special sale of two large lots of riehly-embroidered Cashmex® 
and other Robes (an extra quantity of embroidery and 
material to each), in Blick and all Colours, at 49s, 6d, and 
Seg. Hd. the Robe, very cheap. 

Also u fow single Dresses at 2x8. 6d. each. 


2000 Dresses, best English and Foreign Printed Cambrics, in full 
assortment of Colours and Designs, 44d. per yard. 


Ditto, aN finest quality Pompadour Satines, djd. to sid. per 
yard. 


Grenadines, Gauzes, Tissues, Tarlatans, &c., for Dinner, 
Evening, and Ball Dresses, in full variety, at greatly 
reduced prices, 

300 lengths Striped Skirtings, ample 


t uantity for full sized 
Petticoat, all colours, reduced ty as, bd if a 


seach, 

Odd Dress Lengths of the above and numerous other Fabrics, 
together with an immense quantity of Remnants, ut lesa 
than half price, 


Wairtk ror Crncunan or Pantricunars To 


ETER RO) BL NS: ON; 
» 216 to 226, Oxford-street, W. 


PETER RoBw SON’S 


COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING. 
REGENT-STREET. 


AMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 
UPON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM, 


ETER ROBINSON’S Experienced 
DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS H 
travel to all parts of the Oonntry (no matter the distance), 
free of any extra charge, 
with Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full Assortment of 
Made-up Articles 
of the best and most suitable description, 
Also Materials by the Yard, 
and supplied at the same 
VERY REASONABLE PRICES 
as if purchased at the Warehouse in REGENT-STREET, 
Mourning for servants at unexcoptionally low rates, 
ata great saving to large or small families 
Funerals conducted in Town er Country at stated Charges, 
Address, 256 to 262, Regont-street, London, 


GREAT ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING SALE. 


Goods in all departments 
considerably reduced In price, 
according to annual custom ut this season, 
Special attention is directed to the 
duperb Collection of 
High-class Cloaks, Jackets, Silk and Material Costumes, 
Dinner, Bail, ee Evening Dresses, 


#80 
Mantles, Costumes, and Millinery 
for Deep Mourning. 
All very choice in style and quality, 
in fresh and nice condition, 
All being reduced alike to 
Extremely low prices for this occasion, 


PETER RoOBixson, 


COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Negont-street, W. 


THE 


T,° urs VehyY 2 eee 
IN BLACK AND ALL NEW WINTER SHADES, 
These Celebrated VELVETEENS 
are recommended this Season in preference 
to thoso previously sold. 
They havea more Velvety appewrance, and the name 
“LOUIS” j 


being stamped on tho back of every yard is a guarantee of wear. 
(CHARLES (GA8E and C°: (Limited), 


havesecured a beautiful assortment in Black and all Colours, 
which are supplied at most moderate prices at 


122, 124, 126, 128, 130, and 132, OXFORD-STREET; 


and 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, WELLS-STREET, LONDON. 
Patterns post-tree, 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA DRESS 


SHIRTS.—A Large Stock, ready made, in Fight different 
Sizes and ‘Three different Qualities, to wear with one stud or 
three, 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d,, 98. Gd, each. Iu winglo boxes, ready for 
use.—41, Poultry, London, 


GIDIUS.—The ASGIDIUS SHIRT, the 


only Woollen Fabric that will not shrink in washing. 
Made trom the tinest weol, soft ax silk and elastic; there is no 
flannel made that will not shrink. A shirt that has been worn 
twelve months, and washed forty times, can be seen at Ford's 
Eureka Shirt SEArenE ONE Single Shirts, 138, 6d.; three, 378, 6d. 
Patterns and self-moasure free, 
R. FORD and Cv., 41, Poultry, London, 


R. OBERTS, 
(es 


7, 219, 221, 222, 223, and 224, UPPER-STREET, 
me ae ISLINGTON, N., 
supplies all qualities of the fashionable 


af OUIS ELVETEEN 
| 


in Black and New aneey Shades of Colourings at most moderate 
y Pi it-free. b 

ay Bc peaty UIS stamped on the back of every yard 

guarantees the wear, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Rs JACKSON and GRAHAM, IN 
LIQUIDATION. 


\HE ORIENTAL GOODS ordered from 
T Agents in Japan and China, previous to the suspension 
of the firm, for the New-Year's Sale, have arrived, and ure 
NOW ON VIEW, 
and 
MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE, REGARDLESS OF COST. 

By order of Trustee, 
Address: 70 to 8, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


T°? LADIES.—During Next Week. 


GPENCE'S SALE.—At 76, 77, 78, 79, St. 
Paul’s-churehyard, City. 

GPENC “’S SALE.—Of Surplus Winter 
Stock, 

GPENCE'S SALE.—At an Enormous 
Reduction. 

GFENCE'S SALE.—Ladies should visit and 
Purchase. 

GPENCE'S SALE.—Great Bargains of 
Winter 

GPENCE'S SALE.—Mantles and Costumes, 
Furr, 

GPENCE'S SALE.—Heavy Dress Materials. 

GPENCE'S SALE.—Enormous Deliveries 
trom 

GPENCE’S SALE.—The Stocks of Manu- 
tacturers 

GPENCE'B SALE.—Compelled to realise 
at under 

GPENCE’S SALE.—The cost price ‘of 
production. . 

GFENCE'S SALE.—Next Week. ; 

GPENOE'S SALE.—Continuing Fourteen 
days only. 

GPENCE’S SALE.—Valuable Stock is 
thrown r 

GPENCE'S SALE.—Into this Sale at 


exceptionally low prices. 
Cutalogues sent post-free, 


AMES SPENCE and CO., St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, London, 


PECIAL to LADIES and Others. 


These Periodical Sales were first introduced by Spence 
and Co, some years ago, and they have always been 
enabled to continue the same by placing before their 
patrons and the public a large and valuable collection 
of goods greatly reduced in price, which has hitherto 
proved most satisfactory to all who have favoured them 
with u visit or orders by post, to JAMES SPENCE and 
CO., 76, 77, 73,79, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


PECIAL to LADIES and Others. 


From circumstances unhappily existing in the manu- 
facturing districts, and the mildness of the winter, the 
value of Drapery and Dress Goods is unprocedently 
Jow. Our buyers have visited all the markets, tho 
result being immense purchases of NEW GOODS at 
half price. These will be included in the SALE, with 
many others, which in an advertisement we are unable 
to fully enumerate. We therefore solicit a visit 


of inspection at tho warehouse, or orders by post 
to JAMES SPENCE and CO., 76, 77, 78, 79, bt. Paul’s- 
churchyard, 

PECIAL to LADIES and Others. 
LADIES’ DRESSES, REDUCED during SALE. 


SPENCB'S system of sending patterns of wil the latest 
novelties in dress, marked at » holesale London prices, 
has proved one of the greatest boons. Ludics residin 
in the country or abroad can choose their dresses 
heme trom the splendid assortment of pattorns sent, 
saving time and trouble, Also purchase at the whole- 
tale City price, The new WINTER PATTERNS now 
ready, sent free, on application, to all parts of the globe. 
Parcels over £1 value sent carriage paid, 


-) AMES SPENCE and Co., Dress Merchants, 


St. Paul's-churchyard, London, 


CATER and CO., 133 to 139, 
« FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, supply all qualities of the 


cilebeeted TT OUIS -YELVETEEN 


in Black and all Colours at most moderate prices, 
Patterns poat-free. 
The wear of every yard guaranteed, 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turning srey. or white, or falling olf, use 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively restore in 
every cuze Grey or White Hair to its original colour, without 
Tenring the disagreeablo smell of most‘ Restorers.”” It makes 
the hair charmingly beautiful, as weil as promoting the growth 
of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are notdecuyed. “The 
Mexican Hair Renewer"’ is sold by Chemists and Porfumers 
every where, at 4s, 6d, per Bottle, 


FALORILINE. Yor the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the beat Liquid Dentifrice In the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
*animalculw," leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to tho breath. Tho Fragrant Floriline removes 
instuntiy all odours arising from a foul stomach or tohwecce 
smoke; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and planta, it is perfectly delicious to the tuste, 
and as harmless as sherry, Sold by Chemiste and Perfumers 
every where, at 28. 6d. per Bottle. 


ULPHOLINE LOTION.—An _ external 


Oure for Skin Diseases. Thore is scarcely any eruption bat 
will yield to SULPHOLINE and fado away in a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, viotchos, scurf, roughness, vaniph as 
if by magio; while old skin dtsorders, however deeply rooted, 
Sulpholine succeasfully attacks. It destroys the animalculw 
which cause there uusightly affections, and bes a clear 
skin. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s, 94. 


Lous YVELVETEEN. 


This celebrated Velveteen may be had in Blacks and all 
colours at most moderate prices at the 
BON MARCHE, BRIXTON, 8.W. 


The wear of every yard guaranteed. 
Patterns post-free. 


EW-YEAR’S PRESEN'IS to ARTISTS, 

Engineers, Architects, and Students. Write for prospectus, 
pes fete, LECHMN EIEN: BARBE, and CO., 60, Kegent- 
streot, W. 


RoPRieues NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS, 
: 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 

SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, ORMOLU, SEVRES CHINA, 
BRONZE, ALGERIAN ONYX, and OXIDIZED SILVER, 
from 218. to £10. 


DRESSING CASES ease Waes tare sean ae Ta, to £50 
JEWEL CASES _.. . os we + 15s. to £10 
DESPATCH BOXES. uy “ . +“ Zig, to £20 
TOURISTS’ WRITING CASES . ve ae 48. id to £5 
ENVELOPE CASES and BLOTTING BOOKS 10s. tid, to £5 
STATIONERY CASES und CABINE'TS .. o 


aT 


I NDS. «a5 es 
GANDLESTICKS (per Pai 


TAZZ, 
CIGAR and CIGARETTE CABINE’ 


THE NEW “ TANTALUS” LIQUEURSTAND — 05x. to £14 
THE “ TANTALUS” PERFUME ST ND The. to £3 
nd a large and choice sasortment of ENGLISH, 


EEE 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 


intorleayed for Vignette and Cabinet Portraits, 4s. 6d. to 
£5, Floral Albums, Scrap Albums, Presentation and Regi- 
mental Albums, Portrait Frames and Screens in great variety. 


RRODWRIGUES DRESSING BAGS for 


ling, with, silver, silver gilt, and plated fittings, 
from eee ts Eh: Soufflet Bags, Waist Bags, Carriage Bugs, and 
Bags of all kinds, at very moderate prices.—42, Piccadilly. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 


“ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
Ene raved as Gems from fooee and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly Uluminated Ly 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100, 
All the New and Fashlonable Note-Papers. 
A NISITING CABLED AEE) cinene ly Engraved, and 100 
ne Cards printed, for 48. (d, ¢ 
Ban ROGRAMMES, KILLS OF FARE, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS. and INVITATIONS in every variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH GAMBETTA WAS BORN, AT CAHORS, SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
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HOUSE IN WHICH: M, GAMBETTA DIED, AT VILLE D’AVRAY, NEAR PARIS, 


